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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and 
Conveyors function in America’s 
newest most modern libraries . . . large 
and small. 

By utilizing the unmatched skill 
and experience of Virginia Metal 
Products you secure greatest bene- 
fits in new construction or remodel- 
ing. For VMP bookstacks, carrels 
and book conveyors now function 


in America’s newest, most modern University of Houston, Houston, Texas. U-Bar 


p : shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 
libraries .. . large and small. 


Of rugged, durable steel, VMP 
bookstacks and equipment never 
warp, sag, crack or change dimen- 
sion. You get maximum space uti- 
lization, The clean, sweeping lines 
of VMP steel bookstacks, the flush, 
modern appearance of shelving, the 
luxurious, baked-on finish, make 
VMP bookstacks and equipment 


the ultimate in functional beauty. Free-standing carrel units and MOBILWALL 
_ study room. 


' = at 
Free Just off the presses, big new 
. 7 colorful library bookstack equip 


ment catalog. Gives complete 


information on shelves, stacks, 
carrels, seminar study rooms, 
conveyors, file systems, and ac 
cessories Yours without obliga 
tion. Just write “new library 
catalog” on letterhead or card, 
and mail today. Virginia Metal 
Products Inc., Dept. WLB-10, 1112 
First National Bank Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS INC. 
also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames 





THE BUILDER 


by Norbert and Bessie 
Bergquist. An authentic 
history of the newsprint in 
dustry, this fictionalized ac 
count of one man’s struggle 
to achieve success in the 
Texas mills provides a 
unique portrait of American 
civilization. 53-11178 $3.00 


TRAIL OF DESTINY 


by Frank C. Henspeter. 


Spurred by the Gold Rush, 
ron brave pioneers travel cross 
\ country to the Willamette 

Valley in Oregon. An im 

portant historical novel based 

on tacts of the late nine 
teenth century 


53-12117 $3.5 


GROWING UP IN THE WEST 

by Elbridge Wilkes Gil- 
lenwater. Jhe absorb 
ing story of a_ boy’s 
growth to maturity on a 
Wyoming ranch, where 
he learns anti-New Deal 
isolationism 

53-11185 $3.00 


JEST EAVESDROPPING 
by Walt Reynolds. A clever book o! 


and gags specially designed to brighten the 
mood of shut-ins. Handy reference for party 
53-10079 Illus. $2.50 


cartoons 


FROM MY WINDOW 
by Mary Poole Cranford. A 


collection of essays for ever 
day living permeated with 
deeply religious sentiment 


53-12317  Mlus. $2.50 


THE CORPORAL, THE SERGEANT, 
AND THE MAJOR 


by J. V. Szabo. An ex 
plosive situation develops 
when a group of service 
men and women are 
stranded ona Pacific 
island. A tense novel of 
conflict. 53-11184 $2.50 


POTOMAC POPPIES 
by John Edward Malloy. our distraught girls 


trom different walks of life seek refuge in 
Washington, D.C. Without pulling punches, the 
author presents their activities and the resolu 
tion of their problems with vigor and analytic 
naturalism, and handles the sexual angle wit! 
determined frankness 53-12322 $3.00 


WHAT HAPPENS IS: The Story of 
“Hats by Clarice” 
by Marie Colt Reece. A frolicsome tale about 


a small-town milliner with a lively sense of 
humor, an outspoken tongue, adept fingers and 


a homespun philosophy. 53-10081 Illus. $2.50 


KLONDIKE WIDOW 
by Alice McGill Erspamer. 


A heart-warming sketch of 
life in a Northwest room 
ing house ménage, in whicl 
a deserted Mama manages 
to keep her family healthy 
and happy. 53-12319 $3.00 


CAREER WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 
by Elizabeth Williams Sudiow. An entertau 


ng and informative account of famous wome! 
of the Old and New Testament, written by 


expert Biblical scholar $2.5 


200% library discount 
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THE COVERTS 


by Rebecca S. Brown. 
The schemes of a Nazi 
underground in Virginia 
reveal the danger of hid 
den conspiracy in this 
stirring novel 

53-10078 $3.00 


THE MONTAGUES OF CASA GRANDE 
by P. M. Salzer. New 
Mexico forms the back 
ground for family love, 
strife, and the havoc 
wrought by religious 
differences. 


53-11957 $4.00 


’ 
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EYES IN THE NIGHT 
by Caroline M. Howarth. 
\ suspenseful tale of mys 
tery and crime springing 
from the disappearance ol 
an emerald necklace belong 
ing to a dead woman 
53-11182 $3.00 


LA PAZ by Virginia Jones 


\n unjust prison sentence sets off a thrilling 
chain of events in a small fishing village on the 
West Coast Unparalleled shock-content and 
gripping climax 53-11183 $2.00 


library” 


nooooooooooo 


Juvenile Shelf 


THE MAGICAL MR. TIZ AND 
THE GRUMPOPS 


by Robert J. Moore. A 

“« “Kandikote” fantasy contain 

Rs) ing vital lessons in safety 

~” Entertainment for youngsters 

and help to parents in keeping 

re children from running and 

a, playing thoughtlessly in the 

, See. streets. 53-11179 Illus. $.50 
KATYDID by Jessie G. Thomas 

Mr. O. U. Wolf, Mrs. Snoopy and Prof. I. Q 

Owl are only a few of the imaginative char 


acters in this children’s adventure story that 
combines mimicry with morality. Illus. $2.00 


WHAT THE LITTLE FAIRY SAW 


by Marguerite Obets 
Nix. A curious little fairy 
takes up residence in a 
garden and is amazed by 
the antics of its human 
inhabitants. Amusing and 
educational situations 
53-11181 Illus. $2.50 


THE AVENGERS 

by Mildred R. Nestlerode. 
An early chapter in Penn 
svivania history comes to 
life as an enterprising 
mother retells the exciting 
story of the Wyoming Val 
ley and General Sullivan's 
marcl 53-11177 $2.50 


FUZZY BRITCHES by Lewis Merrill 


The fond reminiscences of a wire-haired fox 
terrier will introduce readers to the world of 
the dog show, the rabbit hunt, and the many 
spheres of activity of a favorite pet 
53-11953 Illus. $2.00 


THE CHILDREN’S 
CHRISTMAS LEGEND 
by Eleanor H. Bussell. 
The spirit of Christmas 
presented in play form, 
suitable for dramatization 
by church, school and 
club groups 
53-12324 Illus. $2.00 
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For Better Research Service 


at LOWER CoST 





Keep Periodicals On 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILM 


You can store 20 times the periodicals in the same space, save time and 
work in filing and handling, with University Microfilm copies. The micro- 
film edition costs less than the binding, and it saves up to 94% storage 


spac e. 


U. M. offers nearly 800 current periodicals on microfilm—clear, sharp, 


easy to read. In addition, back files on many specialized periodicals such 
as Saturday Review of Literature, The Nation, Biochemische Zeitschrift, 
and Chemiker Zeitung are available. They're all part of U.M.’s complete 


microfilming service for efficient library management. 


"Probl Periodical 
Ask for Booklet seencsaigined ee 
Storage in Libraries. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


T/ 
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Diff eeu! 


It’s controversial 
It’s as refreshing as a clean wind 
It helps people to stay well and feel good 


It builds self-unde rstanding and understanding of 
others and as a ale 


LIBRARIES REPORT WAITING LISTS FOR IT 


MONTH AFTER MONTH! 


“Dr. Berglund’s simplified book is ex- 
cellent.” (Library Journal) 


“Should make psychiatrists reach for 
the aspirin bottle.” (Bridgeport Sun- 
day Herald) 


“The limitations of psychosomatic 
medicine, clearly and forcefully 
presented.” (Press-Telegram, Long 
Beach, Calif.) 


“Entertainingly written, with basic good 
sense and humor. A ‘must’ for those 
suffering from allergies or chronic ill 
health.” (The Latest Books) 


“Unusual degree of logic .. . 


“On solid ground ... 


“Significant and provocative... 


Look at these Reviews! 


“Every page reveals a tremendous back- 


ground of information and experience. 
. likely to rouse some lively con- 
troversy. (Cleveland Plain Dealer) 


“A self help book that can be definitely 


helpful.” (Retail bookseller) 


good sci- 
entific background.” (Durham N.C. 
Herald) 

simple and easy 
reading.” (Family Life) 

get Dr. 
Berglund’s book—-or ask your library 
to get it.”” (Prevention) 


ORDER from your JOBBER 
_ “NORTH CASTLE BOOKS, GREENWICH 2, CONN. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


The Farmington Plan 


fees IS A TRADITIONAL TENDENCY to attach 
place names to historic events. The Versailles 
Treaty, the Rochdale Principles, the Yalta Agree 
ments, the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, and the 
Oxford Movement, for example, are nearly always 
referred to by their place names rather than by 
their implications or content. The reason is obvi 
ous: few persons know anything about such historic 
events, yet everyone feels at liberty to use the place 
names in the hope, perhaps, that continual repeti- 
tion will bring understanding 

Librarians have an interesting place name of 
their own for an historic event in library coopera- 
tion: The Farmington Plan 

Early in 1942 Archibald MacLeish, then librarian 
of Congress, asked twenty-four librarians, book col- 
lectors, men of letters, and representatives from 
scholarly organizations to confer with him at the 
Library of Congress to develop cooperative pro 
grams for dealing with mutual problems. This 
group of authorities became a permanent though 
informal advisory body often referred to as the 
Librarians’ Council. Wilmarth S. Lewis, scholar, 
bibliophile, president of the Yale Association, pos- 
sibly even better known as the “Horace Walpole’ 
man, agreed to serve as chairman. He invited the 
members of the executive committee to meet on 
October 9, 1942 at his home in Farmington, Con 
necticut. Thus the fine plan proposed at the Octo 
ber meeting came by its name. There was complete 
agreement as to the paucity of foreign publications 
in the holdings of American research libraries. A 
subcommittee consisting of Mr. MacLeish, Julian 
P. Boyd, then librarian of Princeton University, 
with Keyes D. Metcalf of Harvard University as 
chairman, was appointed to do something about the 
problem 

Briefly, the Farmington Plan is a scheme 
whereby the important research libraries of our 
country can purchase foreign publications coopera 
tively. It has as its goal the acquisition somewhere 
in the United States of at least one copy of every 
significant book or pamphlet published in foreign 
countries, Obviously, no individual library in 
America can assume the burden of comprehensive 
acquisition; hence the need for cooperation among 
many libraries in sharing the cost, providing sufh 
cient storage for the books obtained, and maintain 
ing a union catalog of foreign accessions 

The beauty of the Farmington Plan as devised 
by Chairman Metcalf and his committee is that 
no library was asked to renounce its established 
policies of acquisition, On the other hand, many 
libraries were invited to help share the load of 
future accessions. If the plan worked, many librar 
ies could, in the future, desist from purchasing 
books that would seldom be used for they would 
be assured that such publications would be avail- 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of Wash 
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By Harry C. Bauer 


able somewhere in the nation. Phrased in this posi 
tive manner, acceptance of the Farmington Plan 
was easy to obtain. The difficult task was the or 
ganization of the complex and involved procedures 
and the allocation of subject fields among the fifty- 
four libraries that agreed to participate 

The Farmington Plan would never have reached 
fruition had it not been for the tenacity and endur 
ance of Mr. Metcalf. His persistence overcame all 
obstacles. Of course, many helped him. He had the 
support of his committee. All the participating 
libraries lent their assistance and the Library of 
Congress, the New York Public Library, the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania Library, and the Harvard 
University Library did more than their share 

At first the foundations were not enthusiastic 
over the chances of success of so ambitious a proj 
ect as the Farmington Plan. Then the war hin 
dered progress. Mr. Metcalf succeeded, however 
in winning the support and financial assistance of 
the Association of Research Libraries and was ap 
pointed chairman of its committee on the Farm- 
ington Plan. The American Council of Learned 
Societies also gave its blessing. The war eventually 
came to a close. The Carnegie Corporation 
awarded a grant implementing the plan on January 
1, 1948. 

The Farmington Plan has now been in existenc 
for more than five years. There are still many 
problems to solve and no one would presume to 
say that its goal has been fully reached. The com 
prehensive coverage of every foreign country and 
the compilation at the Library of Congress of a 
union catalog of books obtained through the Farm 
ington Plan are not light tasks. Anyone who has 
worked on acquisitions, however, will appreciate 
the difficulties that Mr. Metcalf and his collabo 
rators have surmounted. The plan has brought ad 
ditional publications to our country and has rallied 
American librarians in support of extensive co 
operative endeavors. It has proven its worth and 
might with all propriety be called the Metcalf 
Farmington Plan for Augmenting the Resources of 
American Libraries 


They Waxed While Others Waned 


The simplest way of ascertaining the outstand 
ing literary figures of the world is to visit Madame 


Tussaud’s Wax Museum in London. The celebri 
ties included in her literary group are Rudyard 
Kipling, H. G. Wells, William Shakespeare, Fran 
cis Bacon, Sir J. M. Barrie, Thomas Hardy, George 
Bernard Shaw, Geoffrey Chaucer, Robert Burns 
Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, Victor Hugo 
John Milton, William Caxton, Lord Byron, and 
Lord Macaulay. The figures of Byron, Scott, and 
Shakespeare were done by Madame, herself. For 
those interested in the higher criticism, the one of 
Shakespeare was made from ‘wax’ and not from 
Bacon drippings. Thus another literary myth is 
exploded 
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The New 
ABINGDON - COKESBURY 
$7,500 Award Winner 








HE concept of the king- 

dom of God presented as 

the unifying theme of the 

KINGDOM Bible and the motivating 
force of the living Church. 

A discerning and penetrat- 


OF GOD ing study designed to: 


@ Show the continuity of 
By John Bright, the Bible message. 


Professor of Hebrew and @ Illustrate th : f 
Interpretation of the Old Testament, a aa er 

Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond world and the Church today. 


the kingdom concept for the 


®@ Help restore to modern Protestantism its sense of the significance 
of the Bible as a whole. 


For preacher, teacher, student —a revealing and rewarding 
book of immediate and enduring value. October 5th, $3.75 
































HERE I STAND A Life of Martin Luther 


an invaluable 


By Roland H. Bainton * “An exciting biography .. . 
$4.75 


historical contribution.” — Christian Century 





























PREVIOUS ve /}) 
WINNERS =““j/ PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE 


By Georgia Harkness * This inspirational work answers every man’s 


most-asked questions, discussing foundations, methods, and fruits of 


$2.50 


prayer. 
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ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
CANADS N AUSTRA 
G R WELCH COMPANY LTD THOMAS C LOTHIAN 
Toronto Melbourne, Australia 
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VOLUME 
o ax 


Leviticus; Numbers; 
Deuteronomy; 
Joshua; Judges; 
Ruth; Samuel © ( capennindiea 


of The Gx 
INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


CHRISTENDOM’S MOST COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 
12 VOLUMES 


“indispensable! The most excit- HE BEST minds of our times — both biblical 


ing Gueatiny publication of scholars and preachers — have shared in the 
thls contury. creation of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE — 


— Religious Education 


volumes that “Undoubtedly . . . will be the 
“Respmmanded ter Gunde.” standard reference books on the Bible and Bible 
— Library Journal criticism for years to come.” —Saturday Review 


ESPECIALLY NECESSARY FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 


All volumes, of uniform size 6%" x 10”, are handsomely bound in durable dark blue 
pyroxylin-impregnated cloth. EACH, $8.75 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
VOLUME 1 — 


General and Old Testament Articles; Genesis; Exodus 


VOLUME 7 — 


New Testament Articles; Matthew; Mark 


VOLUME 8 — 
luke; John 


ABINGDON VOLUME 10 — IN CANADA 
fale) 43:10) a7 Corinthi ; Galati ; Ephesi G.R. Welch Co.,Ltd 


Torento 





The other volumes will ap- 


oS Stet ae ton IN. AUSTRALASIA 


Nashville 2, published. Thomas C.Lothian } 


Melbourne i 


Tennessee posi. 
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ze) perma - ... AND 
MINISTERS, fe a Nea thy: 


F . 
nel 


TEACHERS ep erexsin LAYMEN 


By Gustav-Adolf Gedat 
Translated by Roland Bainton, author of Here | Stand 





THEY BUILT ® A panoramic view of great cultural and architectural 


FOR wonders of the past and present. In clear prose and abun- 
dant photographs—many full-page size—Dr. Gedat explores 
such questions as: What happened to ancient civilizations? 

ETERNITY What will happen to modern man’s cultural efforts? What 
does endure? Scholars, ministers, and students will be deeply 
interested in his philosophical interpretations; the photo- 
graphs and descriptive « tory will appeal to the 
general reader. Handsomely printed in offset lithography, 
large size 812" x 10%”. October 5th, $5 





PSYCHOLOGY By Paul E. Johnson * A comprehensive and definitive survey 


of psychology as applied to the entire range of the minister's 
OF work counseling, preaching, administration, community 
action, etc. Invaluable for the working minister who wants to 
PASTORAL CARE know the what, why, and how of pastoral psychology — and 
the student seeking an introduction to the whole field of 
psychology as applied to the minister's work. 
October 5th, $4.75 


THE CHURCH Edited by J. Richard Spann °* Fifteen writers, each an 


authority in his field, seek to formulate from the teachings 


AND SOCIAL of Jesus a philosophy by which the church may deal with the 


problems in our social world order. An honest examination 
RESPONSIBILITY of needs in many vital areas — and a forthright presentation 
of the gospel as the answer to these needs. Provocative and 
rewarding for ministers, teachers, students, thoughtful 


October 5th, $2.75 


ABINGDON | IN CANADA 
: “ = G.R. Welch Co.,Ltd 


fe) 433:11) . a el - he “5 


- ¢ IN AUSTRALASIA 
Nashville 2, Thomas C. Lothian 


nto 


Tennessee 








america day by day 


by Simone de Beauvoir (author of The Second 
Sex), is probably the most controversial book 
about America ever written by a visiting for- 
eigner. The fireworks began in the July 
Commentary, and should really flare up on 
publication. November 27, $4.00 


the palm-wine drinkard 


by Amos Tutuola, is a bizarre and bewitching 
novel from Africa by an African native! It 
has already been greeted with raves from 
such diverse sources as The Reporter and 


Dylan Thomas. September 12, $2.75 


the snake lady 


by Vernon Lee, is an important literary re- 
discovery ...a collection of psychological and 
supernatural stories by one of the great ro- 
mantics of the 19th century, whose admirers 
included Whistler, Shaw, Van Wyck Brooks, 
and Edith Wharton. Preface by Horace Greg- 
ory. November 25, $3.50 


little novels of sicily 


by Giovanni Verga (author of The House by 
the Medlar Tree). Few novels this year have 
been reviewed as enthusiastically as Verga’s 
Medlar Tree, and this collection of his stories, 
translated by D. H. Lawrence, gives renewed 
evidence of his genius. September 18, $3.00 


The Life-Giving Myth—By A. M. HO- The Blue Grove—By W. G. ARCHER 
CART. A distinguished anthropologist A unique and fascinating study of 
shows how primitive myth and ritual primitive poetry. The dance poems of 
underlie the customs and forms of to- an aboriginal tribe of ‘ Dravidians 
day. Introduction by Lord Raglan. remnants of pre-Aryan India 
September, $4.00 September, $3.00 
Chekhov: A Life—By DAVID MAG- The Pillow-Book of Sei Shonagon 
ARSHACK. The most comprehensive Translated by ARTHUR WALEY 
and authentic biography of the great Out of tenth century Japan—a journal 
Russian playwright. By the author of of sophisticated court life by a lady- 
Stanislausky: A Life. September, $6.00 in-waiting to the Empress 
Rimbeud's Illuminations—A Study by sapteniben, 62.00 
WALLACE FOWLIE. A detailed 
analysis and interpretation of Les Ilu- The House by the Mediar Tree 
minations, with the French text and a by Giovanni Verga, $3.50 
new translation. September, $4.00 Count d’Orgel 


The Neo Plays of Japon—By ARTHUR by Raymond Radiguet, $3.00 
WALEY. Twenty famous examples of The Marquis de Sade 
Japan's great contribution to the world by Simone de Beauvoir, $5.00 
stage. With a brief history of its de- The Sacred Fount 
velopment. September, $4.00 by Henry James, $4.00 


and don’t forget: 


GROVE PRESS, 795 Broadway, New York 3 








MUHLENBERG 








TWO WOMEN AND A WAR 


By Grete Paquin and Renate Hagen 
The true experiences of two women in Germany during the 
war—one living in her small cabin in Germany, the other 


homeless and a refugee. 250 pages. Publication, October 15. 
$3.00 


FOR FATHERS ONLY 

By Earl S. Rudisill 

A lively, readable book of practical advice and informa- 
tion for fathers, backed up by scientific facts and their 
up-to-date applications. 169 pages. Publication, October 15. 


$1.75 


TODAY’S GOOD NEWS 

By Alvin Eb. Bell 

A book of daily devotions which speaks with startling 
directness to meet everyday problems. Semi-flexible binding; 
ribbon marker. 370 pages. Size, 44 x 6 inches. Publication, 
September 15, $1.75. 


MARTIN LUTHER 

By Carl E. Koppenhaver 

The dramatic story of the great reformer told in simple 
style, appealing to both children and adults. (Martin Luther, 
the full length feature film will be distributed to neighbor- 
hood movie houses this fall.) Movie edition, hard cover 
(October!), $1.00. Paper binding, 60 cents each; $6.00 a 
dozen. Publication, August I. 


THE DILEMMA OF CHURCH AND STATE 


By G. Elson Ruff 

An analysis of the difficulty in arriving at a reasonable 
balance between the church and state in modern society. 
110 pages. Publication, November 15. $1.50. 


Check your stock on: 

THESAGE AND THE OLIN E by Florence Whitfield Barton 
THE [IRANIAN by Elizabeth Patton Moss 

TEN THOUSAND TOM TOMS by Jens Larsen 

COME BEFORE WINTER by Carroll Voss 








WILSON 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 


FALL 
LIST 


These books will be promoted 
with advertising in New York 
Times, New York Herald Tribune, 
Chicago Tribune, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Boston Herald, Saturday 
Atlantic, 
and 50 national reli 


Review, Harper's 
Parents’ 


gious magazines 
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The Staff Organizations Round Table honored 
the St. Louis Public Library staff association with 
a $25 award for its assistance in the 1952 library 
tax income. The award, made at the American 
Library Association conference in Los Angeles, was 
for methods used to obtain favorable votes during 
the library's tax campaign. 

The Order of Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, the 
highest award in Cuba, is to be conferred by Presi- 
dent Fulgencio Batista upon Ernest Hemingway, 
author of the recent Pulitzer prize winner, The Old 
Man and the Sea, which he wrote at his home near 
Havana 


OBITUARIES 


KORNEL MAKUSZYNSKI, noted Polish 
vet, essayist, novelist, short story writer, author of 
Pooks for young people, literary editor, theater 
critic, and contributor to newspapers; in Zakopane, 
Poland; sixty-nine. Since World War I, little had 
been heard of Mr. Makuszynski, the author of fifty 
books including: The Song About My Country, 
The Sun on the Escutcheon, The Pearls and the 
Swine, Onthe Milky Way, The Man Found in the 
Night, The Letter from the Other World, and The 
TwolW ‘ho Stole The Moon. 


August 3. L. NELSON NICHOLS, a member of the 
staff of the New York Public Library until his 
retirement in 1938; after a long illness; in New 
York City; eighty-four. Mr. Nichols was known to 
scholars and historians for many years at the Public 
Library, where he served largely in the rare book 
division under the late Wilberforce Eames. He 
came to New York in 1903 as a librarian at the 
Astor Library, now consolidated with the Public 
Library. Long a deacon of New York's Broadway 
Tabernacle Congregational Church, he wrote a his 
tory of the church published at its centennial in 
1940 


August 5. Maup Murray DALE, an early dis 
coverer of modern French art, regarded as a pio 
neer in having brought this school of painting to 
the attention of the American public; after a heart 
attack; in Southampton, Long Island; seventy. Mrs 
Dale, who, with her husband, Chester, established 
one of the most notable art collections in this coun- 
try, was the author of Before Manet to Modigliana 
Modigliana, Picasso, America and Europe, The 
Contemporary of Romanticism, Impressionists Be 
come Old Masters, Joseph Stransky, and French 
Art. She edited the books, Picture Book, Ameri 
cans, and Matisse, and wrote scores of magazine 
articles and notes for art exhibitions. 


August 6. BARRETT H. CLARK, editor and con- 
tributor to books on the theater and related sub- 
jects; in Briarcliff Manor, New York. At the time 
of his death, Mr. Clark, who had translated several 
European plays into English, was working on a 
survey of the national off-Broadway stage for 
“Theater; ‘53, which will be published this fall 
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Of Mr. Clark's books, six are now in print: Nine 
Modern American Plays, Great Short Stories of the 
World, European Theories of the Drama, thirteen 
volumes of America’s Lost Plays, The World of 
Stories for Children, and Eugene O'Neill: The Man 
and His Plays. 


August 7. Paut T. GILBERT, author of children’s 
books; after a long illness; in Altadena, California; 
seventy-seven. Among Mr. Gilbert's books are The 
Great White Tribe of Filupinia, Elmer Buys a 
Circus, Egbert and His Marvelous Adventures, and 
the “Bertram” series of five books. 


August 7. EDGAR WALLACE KNIGHT, Kenan Pro 
fessor of Education at the University of North 
Carolina; of heart disease; in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina; sixty-seven. Dr. Knight was an authority 
on the history of education in the United States and 
the author of several volumes on the subject 


August 8. JACQUES LACOUR-GAYET, leading French 
economist and business leader; in Paris; seventy 
Mr. Lacour-Gayet, who made frequent trips to the 
United States in the interest of French-American 
trade, was the author of many works on economic 
and financial questions, including Plato and Man 
aged Economy, From Plato to the Reign of Terror, 
Remarks of a Liberal, Trade and Managed Econ 


omy, and a work on tariff reform 


August 8. WILLIAM H. WOGLOM, pioneer in 
cancer vesearch work; after a week's illness; in New 
York City; seventy-four. Professor Woglom, who 
was the author of Discoverers for Medicine (an 
account of men who, although not physicians, made 
important contributions to medicine). A former 
editor of the Journal of Cancer Research, he also 
translated from the French and German several im 


portant works, including The Problem of Know! 
edge by Ernst Cassirer and The Riddle of Cancer 
by L. Charles Oberling 


August 10. MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE, author 
artist; of a heart attack; in New York City. Mrs 
Bruére’s first book, Increasing Home Efficiency, was 
written in collaboration with her husband, author 
and industrial relations specialist Robert W’. Bruére 
Her other literary works included Mildred Carver 
U. §. A.; Laughing Their Way, an anthology of 
feminine humor which she edited in collaboration 
with Mary R. Beard; and Your Forests, written 
after a period as administrative assistant in the 
United States Forest Service. Does Prohibition 
Work?, regarded by some as Mrs. Bruére’s best 
work, received widespread attention from a series 
of newspaper and magazine articles she did on the 
subject in 1927. 


August 10. ROBERT VAN AMBURG HOFFMAN 
former newspaper and magazine editor and author 
of several books on the history of New Jersey 
after a brief illness; in Westheld, New Jersey 
seventy-three. Among his books were The Revolx 
tionary Scene in New Jersey and Ye Olde Towne 
Ser ipbook 


August 10. CLARA ROSE LAMBERT, author of chil 
dren's books and adviser on child education; afte: 
a long illness; in Plainfield, New Jersey; fifty-five 
Among Mrs. Lambert's published works are Taléins 
Wires, Skyscraper, | Sing America, Manhattan Nou 
and Long Ago, and School's Out, the last a book 
prepared for the Play Schools Association, with 
which she served for many years as director of 
teacher education 


(Continued on page 110) 
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PREBOUND 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BOOKLETS 


Here is some real news! For the first time, U. S. Government 


Booklets are now available for immediate delivery in library bind- 
ings. We have chosen more than 130 of the most widely used 
ithese statistics come from sales of the booklets to libraries and 
individuals) and reinforced them with a Singer side sew, heavy 
crash cloth reinforced spine, good washable cloth, with a silk 
screened cover, plus spine lettering. 


Now ... instead of slip casing the booklets as you buy them from 
the government . . . you can shelve and circulate this valuable 


material. 
Herewith partial list © See for yourself © Write for Examination Copies 


THE BUSINESS SERIES CHILD CARE SERIES 
Metal Working Shop Prenatal Care 
Service Station Infant Care 
Beauty Shop Your Child From One to Six 
Real Estate & Insurance Brokerage Your Child From Six to Twelve 


Electrical Appliance & Radio Shop 
iiiesia sade DOMESTIC SCIENCES 
Mail-Order Business AND GARDENING 
Year-Round Motor Court Home Canning 
Other Methods of Preserving Food 


Gift and Art Shop 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Suburban and Farm Vegetable 
; Gardens 


HOME REPAIRS AND 
HOME MANAGEMENT FARMING AND FARM 
MANAGEMENT 


Home Tanning of Leather & Small 





Fur Skins 
Make I+ of Leather 
Slip Covers for Furniture 
Stain Removal from Fabrics 
Carpet and Rug Repair 
Woodworking and Furniture Repair 
Repair of Clothing and Textiles 
Care and Repair of the House 


Poultry Raising 

Marketing Farm Products 
Turkey Raising 

Diseases and Parasites of Poultry 
Dairy Farming 

Rabbit Production 

Handbook on Insect Enemies 
Getting Started in Farming 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Careers in Forestry 
Postage Stamps of the U. S. 
Cc 


Copyright Law of the U. S. 


Remember the above list is only a partial list. 
delivered is about $1.10. 
write to 


Poison-lvy, Poison-Oak & Poison 
Sumac 
Camp Stoves and Fireplaces 


The net average price 


For a complete check list together with prices 


IMPERIAL BOOK COMPANY 


24 West Rittenhouse Street 


’ available more than 400 
available for mparabdie 


rd flat pictu book 


© Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


prebc und, at the 


w be sent upon request 
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OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 
August 10 of 11. JOHN HORNE 
American novelist whose best seller, The Galler) 
1s regarded by some critics as one of the finest 
novels to come out of World War II; of a cerebral 
hemorrhage; in Livorno Italy; thirty-six. Mr. Burns 
other books (published in 1949 and 1952 respec 
tively) are Lucifer With a Book and A Cry of 
Children. He had devoted most of the last year in 
Italy to writing a fourth novel 
August 14. GOUVERNEUR Morris, widely known 
novelist and former Monterey, California, bank 
president; of a heart attack; in Gallup, New Mex 
ico, seventy-seven. Mr. Morris, who was a prolif 
writer of magazine short stories of a generation ago 
also produced twenty-five books short story col 
lections and novels. Among the latter are: Tom 
Beauling, Aladdin O’Brien, The Pagan's Progres 
Ellen and Mr. Man, Putting on the Screws, When 
My) Ship Comes In, We Three, Tiger Island Keep 
ing the Peace, Yellow Men and Gold, and The 
u ild Gooke 
August 15. GRETTA PALMER, author 
woman, and feminist; in New York City; forty-six 
Mrs. Palmer was the author of God’s Underground 
in Asia, published in the winter, and the earlier 
God's Underground. A frequent contributor to 
national magazines, she also wrote Shoppine Guid: 
to New York and had a chapter in Deadline De 
layed, a collection of articles by members of the 
Overseas Press Club 
August 16. ROYAL MEEKER 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, author 
internationally known economist; after a long ill 
ness; in New Haven, Connecticut; eighty. Dr 
Mecker, who was the author of History and Theor) 
of Shipping Subsidies and wrote extensively for 
magazines on economic subjects, established the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly 
Labor, Review and other publications 
August 17. Wittttam F. Crossy, marine editor 
author, and boat designer; in New Rochelle, New 
York; sixty-two. Mr. Crosby, who was editor of 
Motor Boat magazine, was the author of many 
books on sail and power boats, including Racing 
Small Boats, Boat Sailing, Amateur Boat Building 
and Boat Owning 
dugust 17. Rev. JAMEs J. DALY, author of several 
religious works who was for sixty-three years a 
Jesuit and for fifty-six years a teacher at the Uni 
versity of Detroit and elsewhere; in Detroit; eighty 
one. Among Professor Daly's literary works are 
Life of St John Berchmans, A Christian Asceti 
The Road to Peace, The Jesuit in Focus, and a vol 
ume of verse entitled Boscobel and Other Rime 
August 18. BisHop FRANCIS J. MCCONNELI 
former presiding Methodist bishop of the New 
York area; author, educator; in Lucasville, Ohio; 
on his eighty-second birthday. A past president of 
the Federal (now National) Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, he was the author of eighteen 
books, including his autobiography, By the Way 
published in 1952, and Borden Parker Bowne 
His Life and His Philosophy 


August 20. CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG, dean of 
Drew Theological Seminary and a leading Meth 
odist clergyman and educator; of cancer; in Brook 
lyn, New York; fifty-eight. A member of the 
American Standard Bible Translation Committe« 
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which prepared the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament published in 1946, Dr. Craig 
was also active in the ecumenical movement. He 
was author of a number of books in the New Testa- 
ment field and on theological subjects. Among them 
are: The Beginning of Christianity, The Study of 
the New Testament, We Have An Altar, The Na- 
ture of the Church, The Challenge of Our Culture 
The Christian World Mission, The Christian's Per 
sonal Religion, Jesus Christ Is Lord, and One God, 
One World. His most recent book, The One 
Church, published in 1951, analyzed the basic issues 
of Christian unity in the light of the New Testa 
ment. Dr. Craig was a member of the religious 
department of the editorial poard of the Oxford 
University Press and a member of the editorial 
board of “Religion in Life.” 

August 20. GeorGe E. Woopsine, 
emeritus of history at Yale University; after a long 
illness; in Guilford, Connecticut; seventy-seven 
Dr. Woodbine, who was noted for his four-volume 
edition of the works of Henry Bracton, thirteenth 
century English jurist, had a world-wide reputation 
as an authority on English medieval! legal history 
he first volume of the study on Bracton, described 
as a monumental work of scholarship, appeared in 
1915, the last in 1946, In 1932, the Yale Univer 
sity Press published as volume eight in the Yale 
Historical Publications Mr. Woodbine’s edition of 
Glanville de Legibus. 

August 24. FREDERICK D. KERSHNER, prominent 
religious educator and writer; of a heart attack; 
in Indianapolis, Indiana; seventy-eight. Dr. Kersh 
ner, who was former president of Texas Christian 
University and dean emeritus of the Butler Uni 
versity School of Religion, was the author of many 
books and papers and a former editor of the Chris 
tian Evangelist 


professor 


August 25. HuBert Hacer, a leader in business 
education and textbook publishing; in New Ro 
chelle, New York; seventy-two. Mr. Hager, who 
played a leading role in popularizing the Gregg 
system of shorthand, was the author of Applied 
Business English, Back to Fundamentals, and 
numerous articles on business English and corre 
spondence 


August 27. GRENVILLE KLEISER, author of a long 
list of inspirational books and guides to oratorical 
success and personal development; in New York 
City; eighty-five. Mr. Kleiser’s books in the last 
two categories include: How to Argue and Win 
Personal Lessons in Practical English, How to Build 
Mental Power, Something to Say—How to Say lt 
Word Power, Similes and Their Use, Training for 
Authorship, and Training for Power and Leader 
ship. Among his inspirational works are Inspira- 
tion and Ideals; Christ, The Master Speaker; Hou 
to Succeed in Life; Taking God Into Partnership; 
Grenville Kleiser’s Scrap Book of Practical Aid 
to Successful Living; The Bridge You'll Never 
Cross; and his last book, issued in 1949, Make 
Your Lite Worth Livine. 


August 28. THe Rev. Dr. ALBERT C. KNUDSON 
dean emeritus of the Boston University School of 
[Theology and author of twelve theological books; 
in Cambridge; Massachusetts; eighty. Dr. Knud 
son's writings include The Validity of Religion 
Experte nce andT he Philosophy of War and Peace 


August 30. JOHN JOSEPH O'NEILL, science editor 


and a Pulitzer 


York Herald Tribune 
(Continued on page 125) 
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INCREASE 


CIRCULATION 
at 
LESS COST 


PLASTI-KLEER’d BOOKS... 


Save Dollars by: 
Substituting for lacquering of books. 
Use of Call No. Label instead of 
hand lettering book spines. 
Eliminating cutting and pasting in 
of synopsis. 

Eliminating at least 75% of re- 
binding. 


Increase Circulation by: 
e Use of Jacket to attract readers. 
e Use of Jacket to vary reader 
interest, 
e Use of rear cover for library 
public relations, 
Adding color and brightness to 
library. 





ATTACHING 
PLASTI-KLEER COVERS TO 
BOOKS IS QUICK WITH 

, <—BIND-ART ADHESIVE 
or 
ATTACHING TAPE—> 





Make those old good Quick shelving of Self-Adhering Labels 


titles circulate too! 
. . by jacketing with 
our Colorful Paper In- 
serts (Catalog #101) in 
PLASTI-KLEERS. 





books and easy selec- 
tion of books by read- 
ers is quickly provided 
with Illustrated Symbol 
Tapes (Catalog #371). 





(Catalog #211), sup- 
plied on sheets for easy 
typing, speed number- 
ing of spines of PLASTI- 
KLEER’d Books. 


Please send us information and prices: 
() PLASTI-KLEER BOOK JACKET COVERS 
LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION C] PASTUALEER INSERTS 
sign — pe Us ae am () CALL NUMBER LABELS 


Your Name 
Library 
Address 
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1953 Supplement TO THE 


COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Making THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA the most up-to-date in 
English, this new 65,000-word Supplement carries world history 
through July 2, 1953. It brings existing articles up to date and 
contains many new subject headings, including Dacron, 
Marciano, Malan, Hammarskjold. It also contains the U.S. 
census figures for 1950. The Supplement is easily attached to 
your present copy of THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA only $2.00 


Yeartook of the 
UNITED NATIONS 795.2 


Continuing to provide the most authoritative account of the 
United Nations’ activities, this new volume of the Yearbook 
reviews the UN’s history and describes, in a manner more useful 
than in earlier editions, its functions and organization. The 
substantive work of the UN is treated by subject, with a com- 
prehensive survey provided for each major question discussed 
during 1952. Part II surveys the organization and work of the 
Specialized Agencies, such as Unesco. Indispensable for 
libraries. Over 1000 pages. $12.50 


The Pullic Library 


IN AMERICAN LIFE 


ERNESTINE ROSE. Written with vigor and appreciation, 
this book shows the vitality and effectiveness of the American 
library. Beginning with its background and tradition, the book 
discusses important phases of library work and inquires into 
future developments. November $3.25 


Russian Philosophy 


V. V. ZENKOVSKY, Translated by GEORGE L. KLINE. 
This is the only complete history of Russian philosophy in any 
language. Widely acclaimed as the most readable and reliable, 
it contains the author’s latest revisions. ‘The book as a whole 
must be regarded as an outstanding phenomenon.” 

—Novy Zhurnal two volumes, $15.00 


A HISTORY OF 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27 


Publishers of The Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer of the World 
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A Great. New Set A pproved tor Schools 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


20 VOLUMES— 


Durably Bound in 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


Library 


PLANNED FOR Pe vice 


only 


MODERN SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS $159.00 
As Up-To-Date As It Is Possible For An Encyclopedia To Be! 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is a completely new reference set, planned and 
supervised by Librarians for school and library use. It is way out front in its coverage 
of Contemporary Science, Literature and Biography. Its remarkably clear, new type 
brings unexpected pleasure to pupils doing classroom reference assignments. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is NEW. It is not cluttered-up with out- 
dated material. The growing comment from owner librarians is ‘that at present, none 


excells the NEW COLLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA in combined points of Recency, 
Readability, Illustrations or Price.” 
More than 10,000 sets purchased by schools and libraries across the country since 


announcement of publication.—For reviews consult the Subscription Books Bulletin; 
Wilson Standard Catalogs and your own State Department of Education. 





COLLIER'’S welcomes comparison, For illustrated booklet, please write to: 
Library Division, 
COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


or where possible inspect the volumes at your State Library Meeting. 
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Many Uses 


~ ar, 4 loose bind- 
ings @ inding peri- 
odicals or stacks of 
loose sheets into one 
volume @e Mending 
torn pages @e os 
in loose - 
hering 

Covers to 


NEW LOW PRICES 
for BIND-ART 


LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE 
WITH APPLICATOR SPOUT 


We want to thank you for your 
splendid reception to our product, 
BIND-ART Liquid Plastic DHES- 
IVE. Your increasing purchases of 
Bind-Art in the last few months 
have lowered our production costs, 
enabling us, in return, 

to lower prices to YOU 

—in all quantities. 


New Low Prices 
Plastic Bottle with Spowt 


Quantity _ _Cost Bottle — 


4 doz. $1.40 
1 doz. 1.50 
6 bottles 1.65 
3 bottles 1.70 
1 bottle 1.80 


Quart Size 








Announcing 
September 14 publication of 


NEW HOPE 
FOR THE RETARDED 


Enriching the Lives 
of Exceptional Children 


Morris P. Pollock and Miriam Pollock 
192 pp., illus., $4.50 

“It is written in terms that are easily 
understandable to the layman and it 
should be a great help to the many 
people who have to deal with this sad 
situation in their families’, Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 


Now Available 


HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


34th ed., 1152 pp., 
red silk cloth, $8.00 


The most complete and detailed 
study of private education yet to ap- 
pear, describing some thousands of 
schools. 


EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTIONS 


132 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


A stimulating, provocative com- 
mentary on current trends in education. 


EXTENDING HORIZONS 


196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


DANGEROUS TRENDS 


196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


MAD OR MUDDLED 


196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.50 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


Plastic Bottle without aa 8 Ounce Size 


“@bottles | $4.75 en. handy cicstic 
1 bottle 5.00 


Order yours now —and save! 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


512 pp., black vellum, $5.00 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 
The Failure of Education 1920-1940 
616 pp., black morocco cloth, $6.00 


baudy eo 
t 


bottle with Ap- 
= plicator Spout. 





Circulars and Table of Contents of 
these and other current volumes 
on request. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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changeable- 9 Te Tul-vartielarel. 
SIGN-MAKING LETTERS 


nalele-iaal hb ameictilelal-te Mi laMuile lah ae te alc Mee lile MIP 4-1: 
ready to use‘for pin-on, glue-on, stand-up 
Walitatticte| Peg lelelelae! possibilities Ask 


about our Library Display: Master Set 


the 


perfect answer to your sign hare dlare| problems 


Write for catalog, samples, suggestions 


. [Librarv Service Dept ¥’-10 | 


MITTENS DISPLAYX LETTERS 


2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. or Redlands, California 





’ j 
| Here is the answer to your library copying problems | 


| x ~  Photostat 
Instant Copier 


for use in any office... everywhere! 


Here is a small, inexpensive machine which 
will make three or more black-on-white copies 
of practically any original up to 84%” x 14” in 
size, in one minute, ready for immediate use! 

It takes up less than two square feet of space 
on desk or table .. . it can be used under any 
normal office lighting at any time by anyone in 
the office. Bookholder model available. 

The PHotostat INSTANT Copier is a truly 
revolutionary method of making copies of any- 
thing typed, printed, written or drawn. It is 

pesigned PY \0N entirely different from, and should not be con- 
poRAT fused with, any previously known process. 


C 
co:s 
nu KODAK WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS BEFORE 


PURCHASING ANY OFFICE COPYING EQUIPMENT 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


PHOTOSTAT 303 STATE STREET 


is the trade mark of 
oneresrat CORPORATION ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
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Ardyth Kennelly 


Ww" AN AUNT who insisted that all writers 
and bookworms eventually go insane 
‘their families hush it up so it don't get in the 
papers’—it is perhaps a wonder that Ardyth 
Kennelly ever dared become a writer. Despite 
the fact that she is also a bookworm, novelist 
Kennelly has stood up well—well enough, in fact 
to turn out the current best-seller, Good Morning, 
Young Lady, and two other novels since 1949 

Miss Kennelly, in private life Mrs. Egon Victor 
Ullman, has an interesting family background. Her 
paternal grandfather, an Ohioan of Irish and French 
descent, prospected for gold and silver in Utah 
and Nevada. At forty, he married nineteen-year-old 
Innocent Clotide Rogers, of English and Dutch 
ancestry. Miss Kennelly’s father, James Daniel 
Thomas Aquinas Kennelly, was their first child 
Her maternal grandmother, Dr. Anna M. Olsen 
chiropracter, who was born in Sweden to Latter 
Day Saint converts, arrived in Salt Lake City at 
sixteen. She did housework in the home of Brig 
ham Young's brother and, at twenty-one, married 
a Norwegian-born tailor who already had a wife 
and two children. Their daughter, Lulu Amanda 
Olsen, was Miss Kennelly's mother 


One of four children, Ardyth Kennelly was born 
in the tiny coastal Oregon town of Glenada the 
night the Titanic sank—nine years before het 
father, a lineman for the Utah Power and Light 
Company, was electrocuted at work. The family 
lived successively in Glenada, North Albany (Ore 
gon), Salt Lake City, and North Albany again 
Her mother later was married to a farmer, Hiram 
Parker, ‘‘a gentleman and a scholar if ever there 
was one,” and the person to whom Miss Kennelly 
credits a number of her attitudes He was a 
broad-minded man, believing in God but not be 
longing to any church (I'm the same), and a good 
Democrat (I am too).” 

Ardyth Kennelly went to city school in Salt Lake 
City, country school in Oregon's Benton County 
and graduated in 1929 from Albany High School 
She says she was influenced in the choice of her 
later work by all her English teachers, both in high 
school and at Oregon State College, where, intent 
on becoming an English teacher, she studied voca 
tional education for three years 


Her first writing experience came at the age of 
nine: poetry—‘a small copybook full, highly 
praised by relatives, the elevator man, and neigh 
bors She has sold six or seven short stories in 
her life, beginning in the early 1930's, and “hated 
to write them as much as I love to write novels 


Perhaps the fact that she was “often sick, often 
confined to bed, learned to be quiet, be alone, think 
and read” had something to do with Ardyth Ken 
nelly's development as a writer of novels. Her first 
The Peaceable Kinedom (Houghton Mifflin, 1949) 
portrayed life among the Mormons during the 
years after Brigham Young's death. Critical reac 
tion to it was generally favorable, including the 
comments of D. L. Morgan, who wrote in the 
Saturday Review, “No one who reads” The Peace 
able Kingdom “can resist the temptation of reading 
aloud some of the passages that are sheer delight 
and go on quoting themselves in your mind 
whether or not you are able to pass them on 
Miss Kennelly, this is an extraordinarily fine job 
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The Spur, which was published by Messner in 
1951, was based on the last six days of the life of 
Lincoln's assassin, John Wilkes Booth. It was 
grected by the critics with mixed, although pre 
dominantly favorable comment. Virginia Kirkus 
remarked that although “the writing is overlush at 
times Miss Kennelly has done a challenging 
piece of research.” The Chicago Sunday Tribune 
reviewer, Paul Engle, wrote enthusiastically that 
The story which the author makes of this pathetic 
life is a fascinating one an excellent job of 
presenting the facts and inventing dialog 

The current best-seller, Good Morning, Youns 
Lady, published by Houghton Mifflin in June 
(1953), is the love story of an imaginative young 
girl living in Salt Lake City. Like The Peaceable 
Kingdom, it is a Literary Guild selection. Hal 
Borland commented in the New York Times Book 
Review that “We've been a long time waiting for a 
really good novel dealing with the material that 
itself into Western balladry, but here is one 

Virginia Sorensen in the Book Review of 
the New York Herald Tribune agreed on the 
novel's merit: “Both tale and style often have a 
dreamlike quality along with a certain stark sense 
of reality, the combination producing an effect that 
this reviewer has never before encountered in fix 
tion.” In addition to her published novels, Miss 
Kennelly has written “Up Home,” an unpublished 
sequel to The Peaceable Kingdom, and is at work 
on a novel entitled “All Made for Each Other 

Married at twenty-two and divorced five years 
later, Ardyth Kennelly was shortly afterward mar 
ried to her present husband, who, she says, has 
influenced her more than any other person in het 
adult life. The recreations and hobbies of the 
author, who is tall (5’ 9”), slender (135 Ibs.), 
and blonde, include Mozart movies 
Americana, fortune telling 
perception, “and sending away for things Her 
favorite books include most of the important au 
thors in English and American literature. At the 
moment they are Shakespeare and Boswell. 

JANE Mappox 


wove 
at last 


antiques, 


extra sensory 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


@ Selected Gall Titles ® 





by ALBERT EINSTEIN, DAVID BEN GURION 
JOHN COWPER POWYS, FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE, WERNER HEISENBERG 
KARL IPSER, FRANK GAYNOR, TRIGANT BURROW 





ESSAYS IN SCIENCE 
by Albert Einstein 


Abridged edition. 


VATICAN ART 
by Kari Ipser 


An authoritative book on the art 
collection of the Vatican. 
160 halftone illustrations $7.50 


DICTIONARY OF MYSTICISM 
Edited by Frank Gaynor 
Hard-to-find and hard-to-define 
terms used in Religious Mystic- 
ism. $5.00 


EXISTENTIAL 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 
by Jean-Paul Sartre 
A new psychoanalysis based on 
existentialism. $4.75 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS 
by Werner Heisenberg 


The development of atomic 
theo ry. 

18 halftone and 32 line illustra- 
tions $4.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 15 cast 
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IN SPITE OF 
A Philosophy for Everyman 
by John Cowper Powys 


This book is the latest of Powys’ 
expositions in philosophy, writ- 
ten in his eightieth year. $6.00 


LETTERS ON ART 
AND LITERATURE 


by Francois Mauriac 


France's great Catholic author 
and Nobel Prize winner unfolds 
his thoughts on a variety of top- 
ics, $3.00 


THE REBIRTH AND DESTINY 
OF ISRAEL 
by David Ben Gurion 


A victory dreamed of for cen- 
turies is described in the words 
of its chief architect, one of the 
greatest pioneers of the Jewish 
rebirth. $10.00 


SCIENCE AND MAN'S 
BEHAVIOR 


by Trigant Burrow 


An exchange of views on human 
behavior with some of the best 
minds of our time. $6.00 


40th ST., NEW YORK 16, WN. Y. 
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FOR NEWS" 1s an asset to any 
is evi 


NOSE 
even to a writer of juveniles 


é { ‘HAT A 
writer 


denced by the success of Marie McSwigan's sto- 


ries. She can detect, in a small newspaper item, the 
material upon which to build a book enchanting to 
young readers. From childhood, her fingers itched 
for a pencil. “I wowed my first grade,” she con 
fesses, “with a treatise on our doll show the 
news angle even then, rather than the usual tale of 
fairies and princesses. “And I filled composition 
books with my early efforts, some of which landed 
in the famous Sz. Nicholas league.” With this early 
talent for winning a youthful audience, it is not sur- 
prising she has become a popular juvenile writer 

Marie McSwigan was born in Pittsburgh, Penn 
sylvania, May 22, 1907. Her father, Andrew Ste 
phen McSwigan, was one of the reporters who cov 
ered the Johnstown flood, and he later became city 
editor of the old Pittsburgh Post. He and her 
mother, the former Genevieve Brady, “may have 
stinted on other things but had the best library 
they knew how to assemble.’ One sister, Gene 
vieve, is a writer on the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

A Carnegie library borrower since she was six 
Marie was always a student. After finishing high 
school, she took her B.A. at the University of Pitts 
burgh, majoring in English. She was active on all 
three student publications, was chapter president of 
Pi Beta Phi and of Alpha Lambda Nu, honorary 
activities fraternity (later Mortar Board). She 
began her newspaper work as reporter and feature 
writer, first on the Pittsburgh Press (1927-1932) 
and later with the Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph (1936 
1937). She then became assistant publicist for 
Carnegie Institute, Fine Arts Department, during 
two International Arts Exhibitions, and handled 
public relations for the University of Pittsburgh 
She also helped to publicize Kennywood Park 

As relief from these more prosaic pursuits, Maric 
McSwigan began to follow her childhood bent for 
storytelling. Her first book, Weather House 
People, appeared in 1940, but it was with the pub 
lication of her second, Snow Treasure, in 1942 
that she won national recognition. This account of 
Norwegian children loading gold bullion on their 
sleds and coasting down with it, under Nazi noses 
to hide it under their snow men, has become a jun 
ior classic. Grown-ups transferred the $9,000,000 
treasure to a freighter, which landed it in Baltimore 
in June 1940. The book, which relates the part 
played in this feat by a twelve-year-old boy, won 
the Junior Scholastic Gold Seal Award in 1942 and 
was Young Readers Choice, American Library As 
sociation, 1943. F. B. Sloan wrote in Books: “If a 
little group of . . . children can so rise to the occa 
sion . the backbone of any child straightens to 
read about it.” The New Yorker, described it as 
“intense reading for any child from nine to twelve 

In a lighter vein was Five on a Merry-Go-Round 
(1943), in which a family goes south seeking work 
and a home, finds an abandoned carrousel in Ala 
bama, and converts it into living quarters. Ellen 
Lewis Buell of the New York Times praised it as 

a flavor of fantastic adventure to enthrall readers 
of ten to fifteen. .. A portrait of a plucky Ameri 
can family making the Bost out of very little.” 

In 1946 came Hi, Barney'—the story of a young 
British lad who spends the war years in America 
Of this: “The tale flows fast, smoothly, humor 
ously. Boys and girls of Barney's age should find 





Marie McSwigan 








Car 


commented Latrobe 
Juan of Manila 
(1947) was based on a true incident of the resist 
how a Filipino boy broadcast en 
couraging messages despite Japanese threats. As 
Virginia Kirkus pointed out, “Humble details of 


fun and suspense in it, 
roll, in the New York Times 


ance movement 


daily life make this of value Boy scouts and 


radio fans will like it especially 

A favorite with all children is Our Town Has a 
Circus (1949) with a thrilling rescue of a clown 
recluse from an icebound island for good measure 
Lucille Pannell, in the Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
remarked, ‘There's a lot of good circus lore tucked 
into this exciting story.” 

Binnie Latches On (1950) and The News Is 
Good (1952) follow the fortunes of an “odd one 
in her family. In the first she edits the school 
paper. In the sequel she bends her energies to find 
ing shoes for Indian children. “Binnie’s youthful 
problems make a lively, modern story, one which 
girls of all dispositions will enjoy.” So commented 
the New York Times 

Dutton has published all Miss McSwigan’s books 
Her latest, Three’s a Crowd (1953), tells of twins, 
college juniors, who fall in love with the same man 

Marie McSwigan also contributed the story 

Rousing Welcome” to the American Book Com 
pany’s anthology, Coonskin for a General (1951) 
and has written articles for magazines and book 
reviews for the New York Herald Tribune. With 
more work in progress, she still finds time to serve 
as director of St. Rosella's Foundling and Maternity 
Hospital, and on the executive committee of the 
Irish Room, University of Pittsburgh. She belongs 
to the Woman's Press Club, Authors’ Club, and 
Catholic Business and Professional Woman's Club 
all of Pittsburgh 

Blue-eyed and gray-haired, Miss McSwigan, who 
stands 5’ 4” tall and weighs 120 pounds, loves to 
swim and to travel. She has made four trips to 


Europe, three to the Caribbean, two to California 
and has taken a river cruise from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans, though most of all she enjoys the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country. She is a Catholic and 
a Democrat 


ANNE LANE 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
AT ITS AUTHENTIC BEST 


xk * 
PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


15 magnificent volumes, containing more than |1,500 historically ac- 
curate pictures and over |,250,000 words of fascinating text, covering 
our Country's history in its many aspects: sociological, cultural, industrial, 
military and political. 


$110 for the complete series ° $8 per volume 


lf you are equipped for filmstrips, be sure to write immediately 
to the address below for descriptive circular on THE PAGEANT 
OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS, a vital and important new series of 
30 documentary filmstrips (with fully illustrated Teacher's Guides) 
in the field of U. S. history and related subjects. 





x * 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


56 readable and authentic narratives, written by top specialists in their 
respective fields, telling the full and colorful story of how the United 
States grew from a wilderness into a leader in the world of nations. 


$154 for the complete series * $2.75 per volume 


BOTH THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA AND THE CHRON- 
ICLES OF AMERICA ARE PROFESSIONALLY IN- 
DEXED FOR EASY REFERENCE, AND HAVE BEEN 
DOUBLE-STARRED AS ESPECIALLY RECOM- 
MENDED IN THE LATEST EDITION OF WILSON’S 
“STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES”—THE CATALOG’S HIGHEST RATING. 


Kindly address your order or inquiry to 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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THE HOLIDAY ANNUAL YOU'LL WANT ON YOUR 
CHRISTMAS BROWSING SHELF... 


2 @; —uZ iW 
‘ ZANNOANW 
BAS 3, WANWAY fre @ 
— 7 = i 2 
"ts ea? 


VOLUME 23 e EDITED BY R. E. HAUGAN 


For twenty-three years this holiday 
annual of Christmas literature and 
art has been a favorite with thou- 
sands of Americans. This year, more 
than ever, CHRISTMAS will suit 
their moods and fancies. . . 

They'll be delighted with Lee Mero’s 
“folksy,”’ colonial cover scene, Carlo 
Dolci’s richly colored *“‘Madonna in 
Adoration,” full-color illustrations of 
stories and carols, and other beauti- 
fully reproduced photography and 
art 


They'll get many a chuckle from “An 
Old Scrap Book,”’ with its whimsical 
sketches and comments on Christmas 
of yore . 


The intellectually curious will relish 
articles about Christmas bells of Eng- 
land, Danish Christmas plates, Christ- 
mas greens and flowers, and a story of 
old Ukraine 


And all will thrill again to the Biblical 
accounts of Christmas as illustrated 
in a new and unusual manner by 
Edmund Kopictz. 


68 pages — 10% x 13% inches 
ad GIFT EDITION (Paper Bound) 
LIBRARY EDITION (Cloth Bound) 


and YOUNG AMERICA will like these JUVENILE BOOKS 


By Grace Noll Crowell «+ Illustrated by Lee Mero 
THE LITTLE SERVING MAID 
The delightful new story of Rebecca, a maid at the Bethlehem 
Inn where Joseph and Mary came and Jesus was born. 11.00 


LITTLE BOY DOWN THE LANE 
11.00 


A CHILD KNEELS TO PRAY 
1.00 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


426 SOUTH FIFTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
17 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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DEVIN-ADAIR 4d List 


AN AUTUMN IN ITALY by Sean O'Faolain. 
An enchanting commentary on southern Italy ard Sicily. 224 pages, 
halftone illustrations. Published. $3.50. 


TAHITI: VOYAGE THROUGH PARADISE by George T. Eggleston. 
The exciting true story of a small-boat passage through the un- 
spoiled Tahitian Islands. 100 pages of the finest photographs of 
the Tahitians and their islands ever taken. 256 pages, 7’’ x c 

October 15. $6.00 (prepublication price $5.00). 


THE WEB OF LIFE: A First Book of Ecology by John H. Storer. 
Introduction by Fairfield Osborn. 
The simply told story of the intimate relationships among all living 
things—bacteria, insects, grass, birds, mammals. With 48 pages of 
halftone illustrations. 192 pages. October 24. i $3.00. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON'S AMERICA: ‘ 
Selections From the Writings of the Artist-Naturalist edited 
by Farida A. Wiley. Foreword by Julia M. Seton. 

The best of Seton’s writings: excerpts from The Lives of \Game 
Animals, and the autobiography, and his best campfire Indian 
legends. Many drawings by Seton. 448 pages. December. ‘$5.00. 


THE IMPROVED NUT TREES OF NORTH AMERICA AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM i 
by Clarence A. Reed, M.A., and John Davidson, M.A. 
The latest information on importations and new hybrids for’ every 
section of the U.S. Up-to-date data on planting, grafting, fertllizing, 
pruning, harvesting, blight and pest control. Halftone illustrations. 
460 pages, index. December. ' $6.00. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF PADRAIC COLUM. 
Reedited and revised in deluxe format. 
The poems have long been unavailable except in anthologies, and 
new ones have been added to the collection first issued by Mac- 
millan. 224 pages. October 10. , $5.00. 


THREE GREAT IRISHMEN: SHAW, YEATS, JOYCE 
by Arland Ussher. 
Wise, witty, sparkling critiques on a trio worthy of Ussher’s mettle. 
With four portraits by Augustus John. 160 pages. 
Published. $3.00. 
UNCONDITIONAL HATRED: 
German War Guilt and the Future of Europe 
by Captain Russell Grenfell, R.N. 
One of England’s great war strategists, author of The Bismarck Epi- 
sode, Main Fleet to Singapore, etc., reexamines the origins of both 
world wars, opposes the Vansittart theory of Germany as “the 
butcher-bird of Europe,” and decries the policy of linking Eng- 
land’s destiny with that of the U.S. 288 pages, index. 
October 20. $3.75. 


The DEVIN-ADAIR Company 


23 East 26th Street New York 10 
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Books... and Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage .. . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 
333 EK. Ontario St. & Chicago 11, Illinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 

















Have you ever wanted to know whether a certain government report 
was unclassified or had been declassified? Then you can use 


CORRELATION INDEX 
DOCUMENT SERIES AND PB REPORTS 


This volume is a tabulation of unclassified and declassified government 
report numbers which have been abstracted in Volumes | to 17 of the 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TECHNICAL REPORTS published by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Technical Services. 


The INDEX shows the relationship of the series report numbers to the 
Office of Technical Services FB report numbers, and serves as a 
checklist for the identification and procurement of unclassified and 
declassified serialenumbered reports. There are 792 different series, 
arranged alphabetically on 221 pages. A Key to Series Abbreviations 
and a Key to Issuing Agencies is given. 


July 1953 281 pages Price: $10.00 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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TWO BOOKS TO HELP US 
TO UNDERSTAND OURSELVES 
—AND OUR NEIGHBORS— 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


and 


PERSONALITY 


by Joseph Nuttin 





The author is the head of the Department of Experimental Psychology at 
Louvain. His book has a threefold value: it gives a first-rate account of 
Freud's system, an excellent summary of modern (especially American) 
psychoanalytical literature and a synthesis in which modern psychologi- 
cal discoveries are seen, not in contradiction with a spiritual soul, but 
requiring it for their fullest understanding. $4.00 


SOCIETY and SANITY 


by F. J. Sheed 


The first part of this book is on what man is, his nature, and on what prin- 
ciples should govern a being with that kind of nature, in his own life, and 
in his dealings with his fellows. The second part applies these principles 
to MARRIAGE and the FAMILY: the third to SOCIETY and the STATE. 
As the Herald Tribune reviewer remarked "The word for Sheed is 
‘clear’ .. . it is a relief to find a book of this kind with none of that fruity 
stylism which marks so much present day religious writing.” $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


For reviews of these and a dozen other books, descriptions of 
all books on our Fall list, extracts from books to come and 
news of authors, all illustrated by Jean Charlot, see Sheed & 
Ward's OWN TRUMPET. The Trumpet comes free and post- 
paid, just send a card to Willy MacGill. 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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ELLIOTT INSERTS 
beneath 


PLASTIC COVERS 
will stimulate 
° / ti of 
your older books 


Lithographed on 
"Silkote'’ Offset Paper 


Available in 19 Sizes 
70 DIFFERENT JACKETS 


* Over 30 Designs 
° Over 20 Colors 
* No Cutting 

* No Pasting 


Merely Letter in Author 
and Title 


Insert in Plastic Cover 
and the Book Has a 
Brand New Look 





Write for Prices and Samples 


JOHN M. ELLIOTT 


Box 624 
Chillicothe ¢@ 


Missouri 














What 
Our 


Readers 
Think 


{Eptror'’s Notre: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilton Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.} 


When Do You Plan for Summer? 


To the Editor 
The personnel of El Progreso Library has long 
found many profitable and interesting ideas in your 
Bulletin for its summer reading programs. As 
libraries must of necessity begin planning their 
programs long before school closing time, most of 
them I am sure would like to see the “reading 
projects” published in the March or April issue of 
the Bulletin cach year instead of the May number 

as heretofore 
FLORENCE ANTHON, Librarian 

El Progreso Library 


Uvalde, Texas 


{Epiror’s Note: How do other readers feel about 
this? When do you make your summer reading 
plans? Your comment addressed to the Editor, 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, 
New York 52, will be much appreciated.] 


Poole Information Please 


My dissertation at the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago is to deal with Wil- 
liam Frederick Poole and his relationship to the 
modern library movement. I shall be grateful to 
any of your readers who will let me know the 
whereabouts of correspondence or other materials 
useful for this purpose. I shall particularly appre 
ciate it if librarians with records extending back to 
1894 will institute a search for Poole letters among 
their files. 

W. L. WILLIAMSON 
Apartment 1 
1161 East 61st Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


If Only It Were True! 


To the Editor: 

Early in June the New York Times ran a press 
release from the New York State Library quoting 
figures on library support. These were taken from 
a survey made by the library of the funds spent for 
library service throughout the United States 

In this report Wisconsin is listed as leading the 
country with a per capita expenditure of $2.50 
This figure is incorrect 

Somewhere between the figures reported by the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission and the final 
draft of the report, a mistake was made in the 
calculations. The story should read, Wisconsin 
spends about $1.32 per capita, ranking third after 
Massachusetts and California instead of first as 
reported in the account. We do not have exact 
figures on this since 1952 reports are incomplete 

The Free Library Commission works hard to 
improve the status of Wisconsin libraries, but there 
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are still over 750,000 people in the state who do 
not have library service available to them. Most of 
these are rural residents. We would like very much 
to see Wisconsin rank first in the United States in 
libraries, but our honesty compels us to offer this 
correction. 
WALTER S. BoTsrorD, Secretary 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Branching Out 


New Hope for the Retarded: Enriching the Lives 
of Exceptional Children, by Morris P. and Miriam 
Pollock, marks the first venture into trade and text 
publications of the firm of the late Porter Sargent, 
publisher for many years of the Handbook of Pri- 
vate Schools and other education reference works 
Under the guidance of F. Porter Sargent, son of the 
firm's founder, books of general educational in- 
terest will be issued in addition to the organiza- 
tion's former publications. 


New Publisher 


A new book publishing company is the Cenacle 
Company, with offices at 1344 Idaho Street, San 
Jose, California. 

With over twenty per cent of American writers 
residing in California, and with an increase in popu- 
lation which makes of California the second most 
densely populated state in the Union, there does not 
seem to be any other company in the state—outside 
of the university presses—exclusively engaged in 
the publication of books. 

During an initial period, the Cenacle Company 
plans to concentrate in the publication of nonfiction 
manuscripts in the religious, inspirational, know- 
how, social, and political fields and also issue a few 
textbooks. Later on the publication of fiction will 
be considered. Authors are invited to send their 
manuscripts to the company’s editor for a free and 
prompt examination of their writings with a view 
to possible publication. 


OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 110) 


prize winner tor newspaper reporting; in Freeport, 
Long Island; sixty-four. Mr. O'Neill was one of 
the early science reporters. Among his books are 
Enter Atomic Energy, Almighty Atom, The Real 
Story of Atomic Energy, You and the Universe, 
Engineering the New Age, and Prodigal Genius: 
The Life of Nicola Tesla. 


August 31. Rev. Dr. JuLius AUGUST BEWER, pro 
fessor emeritus of Union Theological Seminary and 
a noted Old Testament scholar; in Scarsdale, New 
York; seventy-six. As a member of the Standard 
Bible Committee since 1930, Dr. Bewer had a 
share in preparing the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible. He was the author of books and maga- 
zine articles, among them the textbook, Literature 
of the Old Testament in Its Historical Development. 
A contributor to Harper's annotated Bible series 
he was working, at his death, on a volume on 
Daniel in the series, and did not live to see publica- 
tion of a completed volume on Ezekiel. Dr. Bewer's 
more technical works included The New Testament 
Canon in the Syriac Church, A Critical Commentary 
on the Book of the Obadiah and the Book of Joel, 
A Critical Commentary on the Book of Jonah, and 
Text of the Book of Ezra. 
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Book 


“BELL” 


mall 
10% 


new 


yopLL Al 
pHEOR) 


363 pages, 6x9, illustrated with halftones, 
graphs and drawings—appendix and index. 
$8.75 


and other new 
Technical Books 
For Science and Industry: 


ENERGY IN THE FUTURE 


by’ Palmer Putnam. Published under 
contract with the Atomic Energy 
Commission $12.50 


THE HANDBOOK OF 


SOLVENTS 


by Leopold Scheflan and Morris Jacobs 
$10.00 


HANDBOOK OF 


AUDITING METHODS 
by J. K. Lasser $12.00 


COMPREHENSIVE 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
by Sneed, Maynard & Brasted—Vol. | 


ATOMIC STRUCTURE, 
NUCLEAR CHEMISTRY 
by Lipscomb, O'Connor & Seaborg $5.00 


COLORIMETRIC METHODS 
OF ANALYSIS 


Vol. Ill, 3rd Edition by F. D. Snell and 
C. T. Snell $10.00 


VAN NOSTRAND 
250 Fourth Avenue New York 3, WY. 
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THE VAN NOSTRAND 


CHEMISTS DICTIONARY 


By Jurgen M. Honig, Ph.D.; Morris B. 
Jacobs, Ph.D.; S. Z. Lewin, 
W. R. Minrath, Ch. E. and George W. 
Murphy, Ph.D. 


HIS BIG NEW dictionary brings 


together the information most | 


often needed by the chemist of today. 
Its terms, many found in no other 


dictionary, extend throughout the 


special fields of chemistry, inorganic | 


and organic, analytical and physical, 
as well as industrial chemistry and 
chemical engineering. In all, over 
eleven thousand authoritative chem- 


ical definitions and descriptions. 


$10.00 | 


Van Nostrand 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





Ph.D.; | 


|| 1110 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





A Popular Penetration 
Into the Mental Difficulties 
of Our Modern Situation... 


MENTAL HEALTH 
IN A MAD WORLD 


By James A. Magner 


In a world of mental confusion 
and misdirection accompanied by 
tension and frayed nerves, the prob- 
lem of safeguarding mental health 
looms intensely real and important 


James A. Magner, with wide ex- 
perience in the problems of human 
ielations and counseling plus a 
proven record of having actually 
helped people with his Personality 
dnd Successful Living and The Art 
of Happy Marriage, probes the 
threats to mental health in his latest 
contribution to “How to Live Hap 
pily’: MENTAL HEALTH IN 
A MAD WORLD. 


He discusses the way in which 
the mind works, the interplay of 
emotions, the need for the convic 
tion that life is fundamentally good, 
and the need to slow down the pac« 
of living with the basic methods 
for control. He is always practical, 
especially when he discusses fears, 
their causes, signs, and cures 


And to every aspect of mental 
health, he applies the latest, proven 
developments in psychiatric research 
to typical difficulties, using plain 
words and concrete examples so 
that anyone can understand the wis- 
dom of his advice. Here 
fundamental sympathetic lesson for 
those searching for guidance in 
overcoming worries and in attaining 
— improvement and_ well- 
eing. 


is a 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
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ANNOUNCING THE FIRST RELEASES IN A 


NEW SERIES OF LOW-PRICED 
HOW-T0-D0-IT BOOKS 


The ARCO Handi-Books for Better Living—only $2 each 


Last month, the Arco Publishing Company  4-color jackets! There will be books on almost 
released the first 3 volumes of its new every up-to-date subject under the sun: home 
monthly series of Handibooks for Better building and repair, gardening, photography, 
Living. You and your customers will wel boating, aviation, hunting, fishing, sewing, 
come these fast-selling titles at only $2.00 and many more. All are written and edited 
each. In the past, such fine “how-to” books by recognized leaders in the field. 
always steady sellers—have sold from $4 Watch for These New Releases 

to $5 and higher. Now, for the first time Early monthly releases include Candy Cook 
Arco offers a complete series of big, hand- Book and Ideas for Christmas, in October; 
some, do-it-yourself books at a low price Tropical Fish, House Plants and Salon Pho 
anyone can afford to pay! They are full-sized, ography, in November.. We honor standing 
beautifully cloth-bound volumes, packed with orders. Ask for our free colorful display 
hundreds of real photographs—-with attractive racks when ordering 


THESE TITLES ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 











TODAY'S WOMAN SMALI TODAY'S WOMAN COOK- OLDTIME STEAM CARS by 
HOME DECORATING—Ameri- BOOK. Much more than a book John Bentley. Every auto ‘‘fan’’ 
ca's top decorators answer all the of recipes although it contains will he fascinated by this inside 
hard questions about decor, re- over 300 unusual ones—-this un- story of the rise and fall of the 
modeling, color, fabric, furniture ique volume tells you how to shop. al Ameri 85 diff 

buying and arrangement, how to takes you into the kitchens of a i = merves. ‘ "ere 
keep costs down, ete. The 45 in- New York's most famous restau- ent makes are discussed, with 
formation-packed chapters tell how rants, discusses seasonings, wines, PT'ee* and performances. . Hun- 
to make small homes big, ordinary herbs, ete. The ideal gift for dreds of rare old photos. Special 
homes beautiful. Hundreds of brides, beginners and even the ‘sections on the Stanley, the 
photographs. $2.00 most advanced gourmet! $2.00 White, the Locomobile, ete. $2.00 


ARCO PUBLISHING CO. INC. 


480 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


VISIBILITY. Fully exposed magazine covers 
protected by thick (.040”) flexible plastic. 
SMART. Visible aluminum spine metal between 
two ribbons of color—choice of four colors. 
DURABLE. Extremely rugged, wear-resistant 
plastic; cannot fray nor peel; not fool-proof but 
tough. ELECTRONIC BONDING. No adhe- 
sives, rivets nor thread—strong bonds and soft 
cushion backs. METAL PARTS. Simple wire 
snapout bar only. WASHABLE. Resists water, 
grease, mildew. ECONOMICAL. A real budget- 
stretcher. 
SNAPOUT METALS ONLY—NO LOCK. 
CHOICE OF SPINE COLORS: 
BROWN—GREEN—RED—BLUE 


New equipment and streamlined construction have reduced ou. costs 
of manufacture. The Penny Pincher is made of the same materials as 
the Marador Challenger and is equally durable 
MARADOR CORPORATION . 


7 sizes 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. | > + 10: snones 














HAWTHORNE’S FAUST: 


A Study of the Devil Archetype 


by William Bysshe Stein 

This book stresses a unifying mythology ‘ ex 
veiled by the enchantment of romantic 

novels and tales. By adapting the Faus 
tian symbol to his fiction, Hawthorn 
was able to explore the intensity of 
mankind's struggle with the evil in its 
own heart. Recognition of the univer 
sality of this inner conflict determined 
the tragic tone of Hawthorne's work 


vii +) 172pp $4.50 
ETHICAL ASPECTS OF || Library Covers 


TRAGEDY KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
by Laura Jepsen LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 


Miss Jepsen isolates five types of ethos Save Binding Costs 


embodied in Greek, Senecan, and Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
Shakespearean plays——poetic justice, po 4" to 1642°x11¥2"x3". Heavy cardboard 
etic irony, pathos, romantic irony, and construction, with reinforced corners, green 
tbicleey tiation « canter tt , vellum fronts, egies pnts, and labeled for 
‘ S 8 caper tO cach contents indication. Standard equipment 

After a brief and lucid exposition of | for any library! 
each ethical category, she compares Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
classical example with Shakespearean four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
analyzing step by step the course of boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete p=. riptivefolder. 











inner action in each play. 
ix ++ t30pp $3.75 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA PRESS EX varie vox conroration 
GAINESVILLE 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Two new volumes in 


THE LIBRARY 
OF CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS 


Significant Writings of the Christian Heritage 


VOLUME VI 
AUGUSTINE: 

Earlier Writings 
Edited by J. H. S. BURLEIGCH. 
The first of three projected vol- 
umes on the works of Augustine, 
dealing primarily with his writ- 
ings from the time of his con- 
version to Christianity until he 
became Bishop of Hippo. 


VOLUME XIV 
ADVOCATES OF REFORM: 
From Wyclif to Erasmus 
Edited by MATTHEW SPIN- 
tA. The fascinating writings of 
the “‘reformers before the Refor- 
mation” including Wyclif, Hen- 
ry of Langenstein, John Gerson, 
Dietrich of Niem, John Major, 

John Hus, and Erasmus. 


439 pages, November 9. $5.00 408 pages, November 9, $5.00 


Previously Published: 
Volume I Volume XXIV 
EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER 
Edited by Cyril C, Richardson. 85 Edited by G. W. Bromiley. $5 


By Oscar Cullmann 
PETER: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr 


An invaluable contribution to the understanding 
of the person and significance of Peter—con- 
siderably different from the picture offered by 
the Roman church, but also different from any 
Protestant view that would minimize his im- 
portance Translated by Floyd V. Filson. 
November 9, $4.50 


estminster Bess 


By Anders Nygren, 
Bishop of Lund 


AGAPE AND EROS 


This modern theological clas- 
sic on the Christian doctrine of 
love has been practically un- 
obtainable in English—or avail- 
able only in three separate vol- 
umes by different translators. 
Now at last it is available in 
one definitive volume contain- 
ing one complete translation 
authorized by Bishop Nygren 
himself . . . with a new Au- 
thor’s preface and a single In- 
dex for the entire work. Trans- 
lated by Philip S. Watson. 

784 pages, November 30, $7.00 


By Otto Weber 
KARL BARTH’S 
CHURCH 
DOGMATICS: 


An Introductory Report 

on Volumes 1:1-111L:4 

Barth, one of the most famous 
living theologians, is little un- 
derstood in this country be- 
cause only a small part of his 
Dogmatics is available in 
English. This convenient one- 
volume digest, which Barth 
himself calls “an outline map” 
of the Dogmatics, will give an 
accurate idea of Barth’s views 
as expressed in the eight mas- 
sive volumes of his major 
work November 9, $6.00 
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every library 
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Catalogue of 
the Lamont 
Library, 
Harvard 


College 


Edited by Philip James MeNiff 


The first comprehensive guide to college 
library buying since the Shaw supplement 
in 1940 


* Lists books actually in use in La- 
mont Library 
* Lists 39,000 titles 


* Lists books published through De- 
cember 1952 


* Excludes outmoded books 
* Classifies by Lamont Library 
scheme 


* Includes author index 
Offset from typed copy, 


$7.50 





A Guide to American 
Literature and its 
Backgrounds since 1890 
By Howard Mumford Jones 


A bibliography and outline for study. 
Books are grouped together to illustrate 
chief tendencies in American imaginative 
writing, popular works and non-fictional 
prose. Introductory paragraphs explain 
these tendencies; and dates of first edi- 
tions are given. Papers covers, $1.75 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Write For 
These 


The second, revised edition of “Books for Liv- 
ing,” the twenty-two page mimeographed list of 
books for general education and browsing prepared 
by the library staff, in cooperation with faculty 
members, of Southern Illinois University, may be 
ordered for 30 cents in postage stamps from South- 
ern Illinois University Libraries, Carbondale, Illi 
nois. The collection of books represented, now 
numbering 1,039, is arranged by Dewey Decimal 
Classification and listed under such headings as: 
“Understanding Yourself,’ ‘Understanding 
Others,” “Developing a Philosophy,’ ‘Choosing 
and Preparing for a Vocation,’ “Gaining Social 
Competence,’ “Thinking, Writing, and Speaking 
Clearly and Effectively,” “Developing an Under- 
standing and Enjoyment of Books and Literature.” 


A selected list of the fifty outstanding educa 
tional books of 1952 has been compiled by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library with the advice of two 
hundred leading American educators. The list, 
which appeared in the National Education Journal, 
may be obtained at 5 cents a copy from the Publica- 
tions Department, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. 


| 
“The Librarian and the Gifted Child,”’ a thirty 
two page study, with bibliography, prepared by the 
Newark School Librarians’ Association may be or- 
dered fdr $1 in stamps from the Department of 
Libraries and Audio-Visual Aids, Board of Educa- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey. 


Librarians may greet with interest “Let's Go to 
Work,” a brief manual for new staff members 
prepared by a staff committee of the St. Paul Public 
Library. Although it was prepared for all em- 
ployees, professional and nonprofessional, the pub- 
lication will be of particular benefit to pages and 
clerks. A limited number are available at 25 cents 
each from Perrie Jones, Librarian, St. Paul Public 
Library, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 


Through the care Unesco Children’s Book 
Fund, developed cooperatively by the American 
Library Association, the National Congress of Par 
ents and Teachers, and the Association for Child 
hood Education, individuals may send packages of 
books designed to promote international under- 
standing to children overseas. Books for the pack 
ages were selected by the International Relations 
Committee of ALA's Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. For information, 
write to Children’s Book Fund, Care, 20 Broad 
Street, New York 5. 

Ss 6 


A bibliography concerned with citizenship train- 
ing, covering books and other publications suitable 
for Girl Scouts working for the new “My Govern- 
ment’ badge, has been prepared by the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America. Requests for cop 
ies, available to librarians, should be addressed to 
the association's Program Department, National 
Headquarters, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17. 
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Two new ACRL Monographs, numbers eight and 
nine, have been released by the publications com- 
mittee of the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries at 60 and 75 cents a copy respectively 
They are, “Bibliographical Style Manuals: A Guide 
to Their Use in Documentation and Research” by 
Mary R. Kinney and “A Recommended List of 
Basic Periodicals in Engineering and the Engineer- 
ing Sciences,’ prepared by a special committee of 
the ACRL Pure and Applied Science section under 
the chairmanship of William H. Hyde. Orders 
should be addressed to: ACRL Monographs, c/o 
University of Illinois Library, Chicago Undergrad- 
uate Division, Chicago 11. 

Ss 6 

Circulation of Life’s Photographic Exhibitions, 
the coordinated displays available to any library, 
museum, or school, until now arranged by the 
magazine, has been transferred to the American 
Federation of Arts. Although the federation is a 
nonprofit organization, it will be necessary for it 
to charge a moderate rental fee of $5 per week on 
the exhibitions to cover administration expenses. 
Life points out that exhibitors or potential exhibi- 
tors of its collections should retain the catalog they 
now have for information on the exhibits available. 
Although no new catalog is being issued at this 
time, copies of the previous guide may be obtained 
on request. Correspondence about the exhibitions 
and requests for catalogs should be addressed, 
henceforth, to: Martha Gillespie, Secretary, Life 
Exhibitions, American Federation of Arts, 1083 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28. 


The United Nations Postal Administration has 
prepared a 36-page, fully illustrated booklet en- 
titled ‘The Story of the United Nations Postage 
Stamps,” covering stamps and postal stationery 
issued from October 24, 1951 through 1952. Writ- 
ten by Sol Glass, accredited observer at United 
Nations Headquarters of the American Philatelic 
Society, it originally appeared as an article in the 
American Philutelist The booklet, which gives the 
complete history of the stamps, is available from 
the Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, 
New York, at 25 cents per copy. Payment must 
accompany order. 

os 68 


The 85-page summary, The Role of the Library 
of Congress in the International Exchange of Off- 
cial Publications, A Brief History by Robert D. 
Stevens, is available at 60 cents a copy from the 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. Its purchase may be charged against LC 
card accounts; nonsubscribers are requested to remit 
in advance by check or money order payable to the 
Librarian of Congzess. Postage stamps are not 


accepted. 
s 8 


“Negro Newspapers on Microfilm,” a selected 
list published by the Library of Congress, may be 
obtained for fifteen cents from the Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. The project to microfilm Negro newspapers 
was sponsored by the Committee on Negro Studies 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. The 
Library of Congress agreed to perform the micro- 
filming to serve as depository for the negatives of 
files filmed, and to provide positive copies of the 
film, on order. 


(Continued on page 132) 
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RECOMMENDS 


the new squeeze 
bottle 


NORBOND 


plastic 


concentrate 


EMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 











MADISON, WIS 

NEW HAVEN, CONN 
NEW LOW PRICES 
Single bottie- $1.95 


Lets of 6- $1.75 ea. 
Lets of 12- $1.60 ea. 





. ON © THE @ 5 
° 
A 


JDIABIS 


JDIABIS « 100 © 3HL © NO'*: 


®@ Here's the new | 
handy, easy-to-use , 


way to speed up 
book repair 


@ Just squeeze on 
alittlhe NORBOND 
and see how it se- 
curely holds in 
loose sheets, se- 
cures covers, 
catches signatures, 
repairs bindings 


®@ There are a hun- 
dred and one uses 


“ SDIABIS © 100 e 3HL © NO 


for hold-tight - 


NORBOND, the 
greatest boon ever 
to librarians 


here ts 


Your 
nee 


Use your DEMCO catalog as your money-saving buy- 


ing guide. 


if your copy is misplaced, drop us a 


postal and we will send you the latest copy—freel 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


*S © ON © THE © DOT SERVICE. . * 


“ ZDIABIS © 100 e 3HL © NO 


Qe 3H1L e NO * 


- 
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CUT. 


of shelving your Record, Pamphlet or Peri- 
odical collection! 

Adapt your present shelving to this use by 
inserting 


ADJUSTABLE SHELF PARTITION UNITS 


Finished to blend with light, dark or softone 
oak shelving in two depths: 9!/2” or II'/2" x 
7" 
Please specify depth, finish & number of 
partitions. 


500 Woodlawn Ave. 


THE COST 


tall x 35” long. 


$11.95 (with 5 partitions) 
eee partitions 60c each 
Oo. B. Shipping Point 


Illustrated folders sent on request 


SLYD-IN SHELVING 
Greensboro, N.C. 











There’s a place for it 
in every library 


1001 Poems 


of Mankind 


Compiled by 
HENRY W. WELLS, Professor of 
English and Comparative Litera- 
ture, Columbia University. Short 
poems—some only a few words, 
none more than 20 lines—on the 
themes that have mirrored human 
life and thought for 30 centuries, in 
29 countries and 18 languages. 
“Should take its place among the 
few anthologies that are part of 
every cultivated household.” 
—CLIFTON FADIMAN. 


514, x 814", 416 pages. $5.00 


TUPPER & LOVE e¢ Atlanta, Ga. 


Sales Office: 
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A 105-page mimeographed study, “Manual of 
Routines for Junior, Senior, and Vocational Schoo! 
Libraries,” published by the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools is available, to the limit of supply, free to 
school libraries and teacher training institutions 
Address requests to Agnes Krarup, Senior Super 
visor, School Library Services, Pittsburgh Publi: 
Schools, Forbes Street and Bellefield Avenue, Pitts 
burgh 3, Pennsylvania. 


Librarians Frances DuVall and Edith Gorman 
have prepared for DuVall-Gorman (publishers, at 
1141 Eighth Street, Alva, Oklahoma) a “Check 
Sheet for Teaching Aids in the School-Home En 
cyclopedias,” to serve as a guide in encyclopedia 
selection and use for librarians, library science stu 
dents, teachers, and others. They may be ordered 
from the publishers at 15 cents each for single 
copies, and lower rates for quantity. 


“Pamphlets for Children’s Library Collections, 
A Selected List of Free and Inexpensive Materials 
Recommended for Acquisition,” a nineteen-page 
list prepared by Isabella Jinnette may be had at 
fifteen cents a copy from the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, 400 Cathedral Street, Baltimore 1, Mary 


land. 
8 8 


The Library of Congress has published a catalog 
of its exhibition in observance of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Territory 
of Washington. The illustrated catalog, entitled 
W ashington—Centennial of the Territory, contains 
annotated entries describing each of the 220 items 
in the exhibition, reproductions of 31 significant 
items, and an index. It may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. for 60 cents a 
copy. 

Two lists of current books, the “Junior Book- 
list’’ and the “Senior Booklist’’ of the Secondary 
Education Board (Milton 86, Massachusetts) have 
been edited by Esther Millett of the Westover 
School in Middlebury, Connecticut, with the co 
operation of a committee of teachers and librarians 
who work with pupils in school. The junior list 
arranged by age level, and senior list, by subject, 
contain very brief reviews written for students 
rather than for teachers or librarians. Both contain 
an alphabetical author list and are available for 


35 cents. 
ae 


“Planning a Summer Institute for Librarians-in- 
Service: A Report of an Institute Conducted by the 
University of Illinois Library School, June 8-13 
1952," by C. Walter Stone, number 33 of the 
University of Illinois Library School (Urbana) 
“Occasional Papers,” is available free on request 


to the editor. 
| 


Available without charge from the Insurance Li 
brary of Chicago (175 West Jackson Boulevard, 
room 2109) is its annotated spring and summer 
1953 booklist, prepared by librarian Kathryn Gra 
ham. The 15-page mimeographed list includes 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles divided 
between the categories of casualty and surety in- 
surance, fire insurance and fire prevention, and 
general insurance. 
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“United States Government Publications for 
High School Libraries,” a supplement to the se- 
lected list of current references published in 1948, 
has been compiled by Mary Joe Kennedy, docu- 
ments librarian, “to remind high school librarians 
of the vast store of material available in the United 
States government publications. There is informa- 
tion on almost any subject; it is free or quite in 
expensive; it is authoritative; it is up to date.” 
The 14-page mimeographed list, with entries di- 
vided by subject, is available for 20 cents from 
Florida State University Library in Tallahassee. 


Ss 8 

The January-June 1953 issue of the Fuller Li- 
brary Bulletin is devoted to a bibliography of re- 
ligious materials by Wilbur M. Smith, a joint 
editor of the Fuller Bulletin—''Some Recently 
Published (1950-1952) Bibliographies in Books 
of Biblical Interpretation, Theology, and Church 
History.” Some of the bibliography’s twenty-eight 
headings are: “Bible—General,’ “Old Testament 

General,” “New Testament-—General,” “Syste- 
matic Theology, “Biblical Theology,” *‘Practical 
rheology,” ‘‘Religion—General,” ‘Religious Edu- 
cation,” “Roman Catholic Reading Lists,” ‘History 

General,” “Church History,” “Patristic Period,” 
“Church in the Middle Ages,’ “Reformation,” 
“Church in England,” “Church in America,” ‘Bap- 
tist Church,” “The Jews—Israel.” Requests for 
free copies should be addressed to the Librarian, 
Fuller Theological Seminary, Box 750-M, Pasa- 
dena 19, California. 

« 


Available from the Card Division of the Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. for forty cents, 
is the Checklist of Philippine Government Docu- 
ments, 1950. LC states that the checklist was 
issued not only for its value as a record but also 
as an encouragement to the publication of national 
bibliographies. It contains 755 entries relating to 
Philippine Government publications issued in 
1950. The list is indexed 


A two-book revolving bookstand, so designed 
that a touch of the hand revolves the stand, has 
been designed by Dareda. Of heavy-gauge metal, 
it folds down to fit a space 9” square by 4%” deep. 
For information, write to The Dareda Company, 
5443 Warwick Avenue, Chicago 41 


Copies of the tenth annual Worldwide Bible 
Reading bookmarks, listing “‘six good reasons why 
you should join worldwide Bible reading,” may be 
ordered free from the American Bible Society, De- 
partment U, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, or 
from the New York Bible Society, 5 East 48th 
Street, New York 17 


November 8-14 has been designated as American 
Education Week by its sponsors, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American Legion, the 
United States Office of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The central 
theme for this year’s observance is addressed to the 
individual citizen: “Good Schools Are Your Re- 
sponsibility.’ For information on posters and other 
available materials, address: American Education 
Week, National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 

(Continued on page 134) 
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HAVE YOU DISCOVERED 
Slyd-In Shelf Partition Units? 


They are so handy to slide into your standard 
shelving where ever needed to keep pam- 
phlets, periodicals, college catalogs, juvenile 
books and phonograph records standing 
upright. 


This unit with STATIONARY PARTITIONS 
at 5%,” intervals is ideal for books in primary 
libraries as well as for the thicker pamphlets 
and periodicals. 

Finished to blend with light, dark or softone 
oak shelving in two depths: 9/2” or 11/2” x 
7/2” tall x 35” long. 


PLEASE SPECIFY DEPTH AND FINISH 
$9.95 F.0.B. Shipping Point 


Illustrated folders sent on request. 


SLYD-IN SHELVING 
500 Woodlawn Ave. Greensboro, N. C. 














FLYING 
SAUCERS 
HAVE LANDED 


Desmond Leslie & George Adamski 


The history of flying saucers 
from A.D. 1290 to the present 

. and the landing of a flying 
saucer in California recently 
with an encounter with a visitor 
from Outer Space. 


October 23 illustrated $3.50 


British Book Centre 


420 West 45th St. 
New York 36 

















BOOKS for SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


“PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE" by Rose 
Marie Cruzan. New 1953 edition. 
Covers every phase of parlia- 
mentary law. fasily read and 
understood. Widely adopted as 
manual in many youth groups. 
Cloth bound. $2.50 


"HOW PERSONALITIES 
GROW" © By Helen Shac- 


ter. Deals with ways to under- 
stand ourselves and others; and 
why individuals behave as they 
do. Gives suggestions for per- 
sonality growth. $3.00 
“EVERYDAY GROOMING” 
By Livingstone and Maroni. Tells 
how to do the many things nec- 
essary to keep one's appearance 
smart and modish. Shows how to perform each 
detail of grooming. $2.75 


“AS OTHERS LIKE YOU" « By Ste- 
phenson-Millett. One of the finest and most 
readable books on social etiquette. Brief and 
concise but complete. Cleverly illustrated. $1.50 


“COLLEGE AND YOU" «@ By Calvin S. 
Sifferd. An excellent guide for young people 
interested in attending college. Takes up prob- 
lems of selecting a school, meeting entrance 
requirements and adjusting to new environs. $2.50 


Usual Library Discount. 
Order from local book store or direct 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Dept. 224, Market & Center Sts. 
Bloomington, Illinois 











For phonograph records 
completely cataloged with 
printed cards, it’s 


LIBRARY MUSIC SERVICES 


4107 17th Street 


San Francisco 14, California 


* any LP supplied with printed cards 


ALA & LC rules used in cataloging 


ordering is simplified: one order brings 
both cards and records 


all orders postpaid in the U. S. 
free advice on record selection 


free advice on audio equipment 





(Continued from page 133) 

A Jack-in-the-box poster in English, a sailboat 
poster in French, a special coronation poster repro- 
duced from Punch, booklists, leaflets, and other 
material for the observance of Young Canada’s 
Book Week (November 15-22) 1s available free or 
inexpensively in French and English. For informa 
tion and order blanks, address Doreen Mackay, 
Canadian Library Association, 46 Elgin Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

6 8 


“Where to Buy 2” x 2” Slides, A Subject Direc- 
tory,” will be sent to librarians at 10 cents a copy 
on request to the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


A completely revised reading list for Pittsburgh 
junior and senior high schools, “Good Reading for 
You,” is intended to stimulate leisure-time reading 
The alphabetic list by subject groupings is followed 
by alphabetic lists by author and by title. Totaling 
65 pages, it may be had at 50 cents per copy from 
the Division of Curriculum Development and Re- 
search, Board of Public Education, Forbes Street 
and Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh 13. 


Twenty years of the United States Official Patent 
Office Gazettes from 1928-1948 are available free 
for the cost of transportation from the Curtis Me 
morial Library, Meriden, Connecticut. 


The August issue (number 35) of the Univer 
sity of Illinois Library School's “Occasional Papers” 
is entitled ““The American Library Association and 
Intellectual Freedom,’’ and is written by John J. 
Boll, graduate student at the university library 
school. The paper reviews the steps taken by the 
American Library Association, during the past four 
teen years, in combating censorship in libraries. A 
copy will be sent to any individual or institution 
without charge 

“Academic Status for the Professional Library 
Staff of the University of Illinois,” an eleven-page 
mimeographed report by Nancy Brannan, reviews 
the discussions and procedures involved in trans 
ferring the professional members of the university's 
library staff from the nonacademic university civil 
service to academic status. Issued as number 34 
(June 1953) of “Occasional Papers,” the report is 
available free on request to the editor, University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 


Most Evansville, Indiana, adults think that the 
Public Library is essential and necessary to them 
selves personally, and an even larger percentage 
think that the library is essential and necessary for 
the community in general, according to a public 
opinion poll taken by a group of students at Evans 
ville College, and contained in a report which has 
been accepted by the library board of trustees 
Copies of the twelve-page report of the survey, 
in which over a thousand adults were questioned 
concerning their use of the library and opinion of 
its services, are available, upon request, from the 
Evansville Public Library and Vanderburgh County 
Public Library, 22 S.E. Fifth Street, Evansville 8, 
Indiana 

(Continued on page 135) 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The fourth annual meeting of District One, 
which includes the Panhandle and South Plains 
areas of the Texas Library Association, will be held 
at Stephen F. Austin Jumior High School, Amarillo, 
on Saturday, October 17. Dr. Hazel Pulling of the 
Texas State College for Women Library School will 
be consultant for the meeting. 


New officers of the National Association of State 

Libraries for 1953-1954 are: 

President: Paxton P. Price, State Librarian, Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri 

1st Vice-President: Mildred McKay, State Librar- 
ian, Concord, New Hampshire 

2nd Vice-President: Walter Brahm, State Librarian, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer: Helene H. Rogers, Assistant 
State Librarian, Springfield, Illinois 

ALA Councilor: Walter T. Brahm, Librarian, Ohio 
State Library, Columbus, Ohio 

Official Delegate to Council of the National Li- 
braries Association: Roger McDonough, Director, 
New Jersey State Library, Department of Educa- 
tion, Trenton 


WRITE FOR THESE 
(Continued from page 134) 

The Library of Congress has published a second 
volume of its United States Atlases, which lists 
some 3,500 national, state, county, city, and re- 
gional atlases in the library's collections and in 
those of 184 other libraries throughout the United 
States. The present volume, which supplements the 
volume published in 1950, was compiled by Clara 
Egli LeGear of the library's map division. Volume 
II may be purchased from the Card Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., for $2.50 
each; volume I from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for $2.25 each. 


A recent Library of Congress publication is the 
255-page bibliographic survey of thought expressed 
in writings in The United States and Europe, 1951- 
1952. An analysis of the more substantial English 
language writing during these two years, it is con- 
cerned with European countries and problems and 
American or international issues as they directly 
affect Europe or United States foreign policy relat- 
ing to Europe. Prepared by Helen F. Conover 
under the direction of Harry J. Krould, chief of 
the library's European Affairs Division, the survey 
may be ordered at $1.75 a copy from the card Divi 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
Unless orders are charged against LC card accounts, 
payment should be in advance, by check or money 
order 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Distinguished light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
October Titles, ready late September, 
$2.50 each: 

THE GIRL IN THE PARK by Emily Noble 
How does a girl keep a man from knowing 
that she has once before been swayed by 
things like moonlight and romance? 

PICTURE ALBUM by Jeanne Bowman 
The photo album contained all she knew about 
her real parents. A dramatic love story with a 
surprise ending. 

THE WORTHY HEART by Joan Garrison 
Erskine Island was a tropical paradise for 
vacationers. But nurse Kathy Gordon found 
the other side of the picture—and high ad- 
venture. 

SHADOW OF MY GUN by Lee Floren 
A cowpoke turns fur-buyer—and finds pelts 
and hides a more dangerous game than life on 
the range. 

BULLET SONG by W. F. Bragg 
A beaver-trapping party in the Big Horn 
mountains runs headlong into the savage war 
between the Sioux and Shoshones. 

REHEARSAL FOR THE FUNERAL 

by Eli Colter 
How do you make sure that a man who starts 
out for his own wedding does not end up at 
his own funeral? 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
* Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc. 








AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


A HALO FOR DOCTOR MICHAEL 
by Dorothy Worley 

THE NURSE KNOWS BEST 
by Adelaide Humphries ... . 


CROSSFIRE 
by Louis Trimble . 





$2.50 


$2.50 


November 

LOVE IS A FEVER 
by Joan Sargent 

THE MINISTER'S DAUGHTER 
by Ethel Hamill 


SHADOW GUNS 
by Dan James 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: The Ryerson Press, Toronte 
© Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 














THE Best OF THE BESTS 


THE WORLD'S 
BEST BOOKS: 


Homer to Hemingway 


3000 Books of 3000 Years 
1050 B.C. to 1950 A.D. 
Selected on the Basis of a Consensus 
of Expert Opinion 


by Asa Don Dickinson 
484p. 1953 $6.00 


For long and active years Mr. Dickinson, as the librarian 
of leading institutions, inveighed against the blind devo- 
tion to current best sellers and “handsomely packaged 
sets of culture."” He was engaged in collecting hundreds 
of recommended lists prepared over the years by as many 
critics, librarians, and other members of the literary and 
educational world. 


His new book is definitely a ‘Consensus of Expert Opin- 
ion.” All authors included are dated and briefly identi- 
fied. Their selected titles are then succinctly and often 
pungently described. In addition to the main author list 
there are lists arranged by date, by nationality, and by 
subject or literary form, plus a title index. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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Fate of all newsprint files 


It’s only a matter of time before news- 
print pages turn yellow, become brittle 
... flake off at the gentlest touch. Even 
when new, they tear and soil all too easily 
... and, of course, are ready prey for 


“clipping thieves.” 


But Recordak Microfilm Editions will 
remain intact through the years 


More than 400 newspapers are supply- 
ing them now... more than a thousand 
libraries are using them now. And for 
very good reason— 

Every page is “picture perfect” when 
viewed in a Recordak Film Reader . . . 
as sparkling new “tomorrow” as today. 
And you can shift from page to page 
instantly. Reference is faster, easier for 
everyone. 

And think of this—complete back 
editions can be filed at the finger tips... 
**Recordak” 


is a trade-mark 


no more straining and searching along 
dusty shelves. Furthermore, 98% of your 
current stack space can be reclaimed 
and put to more profitable use. 


All you need is a Recordak Film Reader 

. and microfilm editions of your favor- 
ite newspapers. Write for complete details 
on surprisingly low cost. Recordak Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22, N. Y. 
2). 


| 
SW Nive asa® 


=RECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its library application 








T © SERVICE. . ON © THE 
These °° ° 20, 


: 7 
books are Eto 


destined recommends 


for wide | DEMCO-SEAL 


popularity for INVISIBLE 
COMPLETE MEAT COOKBOOK page mending 


The ONLY book with EVERYTHING about meats Use Demco’s famed clear, colorless, dull 
for the homemaker—the best us to BUY . a finished Demco-Seal to mend or laminate 
STORI . PREPARE SERVE! Contains nearly ‘ ¢ . 

1000 ~recipes for EVERY taste and every budget pages permanently. Virtually invisible on 
need showing yield, cooking times and tentpera the page, Demco-Seal never yellows 
tures, ingredients and measures never pulls away to leave sticky film 
BUYING—planning, price, brands, grades, inspec Easy to apply. 

tion, markings, tenderness, et« STORING—fresh : 
and frozen, storage time limits how to thaw. 
COOKING—toasting, frying, baking, broiling, brais 
ing, etc.; seasoning, glazings, sauces, gravies, stuff 
ings, et SERVING and CARVING are given ex 
cellent treatments. PLUS FEATURES soups, salads, 
foreign cookery, chafing dishes, large quantity recipes 
560 pages. . 164 illustrations 

By Beth McLean and Thora Campbell, Directors, 
Martha Logan” Service, Swift & Co., the nation's 
foremost experts on meat service ‘ 5.95 


ADVANCED WOODWORK 
AND FURNITURE MAKING 


The latest by that prolific and popular author, John 
Home workshop devotees will be de 

with the original projects and instructions 

use of machine tools. Will be published in 

carly 1954 Pre-publication price $4.95 


MAKING CLOTHES BANSY SESK Kit 

FOR YOUR LITTLE GIRL serene 

Cee featherweight Demco-Seal dis 

Another new book by Helen Nicol Tanous, author Keep this feather cig — j : 

of DESIGNING YOUR OWN DRESS PATTERNS penser on your desk. Needs no “threading 

(A.L.A. booklisted) Will be published in early - no ‘setting ", Separates Demco-seal 

1954; pre-publication price, $2.95 The subject mat fromw axed backing in strips of any length 
ter of this book has been sought after by sewing or . 

enthusiasts and young mothers for years Wide a Dispenser - - $2.75 

ceptance is assured ¥,"” «x 1500” roll $2.00 


ART EDUCATION 
FOR SLOW LEARNERS as here ts 


Contains remarkable observations and conclusions from 
a study of thousands of mentally-retarded children 
Reveals most ethcient teaching methods and modes 
of er common to them . how they learn 


and how to encourage their progress By Charles 4 
and Margaret Gaitskell d $1.75 e " / ° 
PRACTICE OF PRINTING 


Polk (A.L.A. booklisted) $4.75 


Tue 


compe a 4 NEW 


Cookbook 


. ON © THE « 
JDIABIS 


100 e 3H1L e NO 


JDIAUIS 


JDIAWIS © 100 e 3H1 


NO 


e100 e 3H1 


IDIABIS 


CERAMICS FOR THE POTTER 


Home (A.L.A. booklisted) . ; $4.50 
Check your Demco Catalog first, for new 


TAILORING SUITS + advances in library techniques 
THE PROFESSIONAL WAY ° 


Poulin (A.L.A. booklisted) ‘ $4.50 ; DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


Qe 3Hle NO 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 


1813 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, til. 


° 


*S © ON © THE © DOT SERVICE. .*> 
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her eyes aren’t on her books... 


If this pretty teen-ager’s eyes were on her books, ice-cream wouldn't 
be dripping on their covers. But teen-agers do this, and worse, every day 
to your books. Just as their dads and mothers ruin some book covers 
with spilled ashes or coffee. 

We know the life of a borrowed book isn't all smooth-sailing. So 
HOLLISTON ROXITE LIBRARY BUCKRAM is made to take abuse — 
to repel liquids — to shed dirt — to keep colors fresh and sharp through 
thick and thin. 

Of course, HOLLISTON BUCKRAM isn’t a cure-all. For people 
can be awfully rough on books, But if your books are bound in 
HOLLISTON BUCKRAM, you'll have one load off your mind — your 
books will return as clean and crisp as the day you checked them out. 
And this will please your Library Committee. 

Write us for samples of HOLLISTON BUCKRAM today and test 
this colorful, durable fabric right in your own library. 





THE HOLLISTON MILLS, nc TO THE BINDER . . . 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS sae eae oe 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ily with full clean coverage, 














remarkable MAGIC-MEND in 
convenient new container / 


Magic-Mend — the wonder adhesive 
that repairs books and binds peri- 
odicals in a few minutes for only a 
few cents—is now available in a 
handy plastic squeeze bottle. To use, 
point spout... squeeze .. . spread 
adhesive with side of applicator top. 
That's all. Quick. Simple. Economical. 
No brush required. 

Half-pint of Magic-Mend in new 
plastic bottle . . $1.95 postpaid 


Gaylord G00. INC. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y 


STOCKTON, CALIF 








PSYCHOANALYSIS 
AND SOCIAL WORK 


Edited by Marcel Heiman 
Preface by M. Ralph Kaufman 


This is a book written by psychoanalysts 
for social workers and is particularly 
suitable as a teaching instrument in the 
field of social work. 


It contains contributions by David 
Beres, Viola Bernard, Peter Blos, Henry 
A. Bunker, Felix Deutsch, Abraham A. 
Fabian, Adelaide M. Johnson, Lillian 
Kaplan, Emanuel Klein, Lawrence 
S. Kubie, Joost A. M. Meerloo, Peter B. 
Neubauer, S. Mouchly Small and Ray- 
mond Sobel. 
The Welfarer says “A treasurehouse of 
enlightening and useful information for 
the social worker, this excellent volume 
demonstrates the contribution which psy- 
choanalytic psychology has made to the 
field of social work.” 


$5.00 
At your bookstore 


or order directly from 


International Universities Press, Inc. 
227 West 13th Street 
New York 11, N.Y. 








PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 
BY HEINRICH GOMPERZ 


Edited by Daniel S$. Robinson, Ph.D. 
Foreword by Philip Merian, Ph.D. 


A significant and worthy con- 
tribution to the philosophic con- 
troversy of our time by a man of 
warm loyalties, wide tolerance and 
great intellectual integrity. 

“Heinrich Gomperz’ clear lan- 
guage, his avoidance of those 
shining ambiguities, make it a 
pleasure to read these articles that 
shed light on much-discussed is- 
sues of our day.” 

Professor Dr. Hans Reichenbach 
Cloth, $7.50 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20, Mass. 
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A Short History of 


Parliament 
1295-1642 


by FAITH THOMPSON 


The history of the evolution of 
the British Parliament, essential 
to an understanding of modern 
democratic governments, is told 
in a concise account which in- 
cludes the main facts to be 
found in standard constitutional 
histories and, in addition, synthe- 
sizes much of the recent research 
on the subject. The development 
is shown against the background 


ST TT TTT TTIL 


is a Library 
e MUST”? 


Every publisher advertises his books as a 
“must” for every library and probably, if you 
could afford it, a copy of each of these “must” 
books would be on your shelves. But, as things 
stand, you must emphasize books which will 
be in demand, titles people in your area will 
be asking for. Here are three such books from 
the Hawthorn fall list and three reasons why 
every librarian will agree each is a “must” 
from the point of view of the reader as well 
as the publisher. 


REFLECTIONS ON LIFE by Dr. Alexis 
Carrel. A brilliant successor to Dr 
Carrell’s bestselling, Man the Un 
known, climaxing his work as a 
great scientist and original thinker 
He presents a practical philosophy for 
living that is stimulating, challenging 
and controversial. Certain to be in 
demand. (L. C. 53-6816.) 


Published $3.00 


THE INTIMATE PROBLEMS OF WOMEN 


of the people and the times of 
by Henry B. Safford, M.D. Millions 
of women have followed Dr. Henr 


the periods covered. The history 3 
i a = “ "= B. Safford’s authoritative medica 
begins with the so-called “Model” cee he fe bene ae 


Parliament of 1295 and continues have appeared in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, This eminent New York 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


Also by Miss Thompson: 


TT TTT Tn 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 


through the first year of the = specialist brings his wide experience 
= to bear upon those intimate personal 
7 be doctors which many 
volume will help to bridge the embarrassed to mention 
ae November 2nd. $3.95 (1. C. 53-11087.) 
division, usually too sharply 
made, between the medieval and THE AMERICAN LEGION READER, an an 
thology selected | by Victor Lasky from 
Magazine. The best work of a glitter 
should be valuable as collateral ing galaxy of distinguished contributors 
‘ ° ° including Alexander Woollcott, Booth 
reading for students in the vari- 
o,e ° berg, Douglas MacArthur, Daniel A 
ous fields of political and social Poling, Clarence Buddington Kelland. 
James Farley, Harry Emerson Fosdick 
articles and cartoons will oe your 
readers many wonderful jours of 
enjoyment. (L, C, 53-11496.) 
Magna Carta rs 
= THE PROTESTANT YEAR 1954 (L. ©. 53-11542), pre 
1300 1629 oy by the editors of the Christian Herald, and 
= HE CA 
under the supervision of The ae oe a of 
“ ” & Catholic Men, complete the Hawthorn fa list 
A model of scholarly research. = These are primarily desk diaries and engagement 
anniversaries and other data is arousing library 
reference interest 
November 2nd. $2.95 each 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
in Canada: 
McClelland and Stewart, Ltd. 


“Long” Parliament, 1642 The =z questions all women want to ask their 
, 4 | but are too 
modern eras of history, and = the pages of The American Legion 
Tarkington, Zane Grey, Budd Schul 
science and literature. $4.50 = and many others. These stories, 
November 11th. $4.95 
THOLIC YEAR 1954 (L. ©. 53-11541), prepared 
American Historical Review. books, but their unique compilation of daily re sad 
HAWTHORN BOOKS, Inc. 
25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 
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1953 


BOOK 


WEEK 


November 15th-November 21st 


CHECK THE JUVENILE TITLES ON THE FOLLOWING 
PAGES FOR YOUR BOOK WEEK EXHIBITS 


* 


ae 





21 jobs for the 
liberal arts graduate 


Twenty-one timely leads for your students with 
“impractical” majors. From MADEMOISELLE’s Jobs 
and Futures Department, a chart of the likeliest, 
the most promising beginning jobs for the girl 
with a broad general background and no experi- 
ence: 
.. duties for each job and where to look 
for it 
... What employers want in applicants 
... future fcr the career-minded and those 
wishing jo slow down after marriage 
... the world that comes with each job 
(and the prestige or lack of it) 
... plus what to read, where to write for 
more information. 


Send for reprints of 21 Jobs (10c each) and 
order a free list of J&F reprints. 


Jobs and F itures, Mademoiselle 
575 Madisou Avenue, New York 22 


142 





At your finger tips the contents of 
children’s magazines 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to elementary 
and Junior High libraries. 

Published monthly except June and July; semi-annual 
cumulations in February and August. 

Subscription price $7.50 per year. Additional sub- 
scriptions to the same address at $4.00 each. 

Back volumes are available. 

Write for a sample copy. Meribah Hazen, 

Editor ¢ 301 Palomino Lane ¢ Madison 5, Wis. 











3400 Juveniles 
Described and Recommended 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG 
EIGHTH ed. rev. 1951 ¢ xi,919p. 


Purchase of this main edition includes 
annual supplements through 1955. 


Service Basis 
Write for details and your rate 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 








950-72 University Ave. N. Y. 52, N. Y. 
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QENS 


Childrens Press % 


JACKSON BLVD. and RACINE AVE. + CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


Coronet did it, Joan Crawford 
is recording it. Katherine Evans 


is illustrating it. 
6% x 6's. $150 





THE 
CHRISTMAS 
KITTEN 


Janet Konkle’s 
third kitten book. 
Color illus. by 
Katherine Evans. 
An enchanting 


7x9 
(reinforced $2.80) 





picture story. $450 








— 


TWO NE 


W BIG 


Siluer Star hooks )e{ 


1214, in full color. $100 


(reinforced $2.80) 


Big 9% x 


BEDTIME TALES 


Fourteen fa 


vorite classics beautifully done. 


FAVORITE ANIMAL STORIES 


Phoebe Eri 


ckson illustrations bring Peter 


Rabbit and a Fox story to life. 


= 
iL") p on” 


The New True Books 
Fascinating, factual stery material for the 
6-9 year = — will be many more, 
big type, much color, 48 pages. Cloth 
ed reinforced. $200 


bthe truc boot: ot | 
LITTLE ESKIMOS by Dd. Copeland 


The author is a nurse inthe North- 
west Territory. This story is a 
happy one of the life of the children $200 


she knows so well. 


TOYS AT Ww 0 R K by John Lewellen 


Wheels that overcome friction, 
levers and gears, gravity, whistles, 


music boxes: toysasa start to under- $200 
stand science. 


A | R A © 0 U N D US by Margaret Friskey 


The wonder of the air—why skies 
are blue—how wee build into a 
storm. How clouds are formed. $200 


Concise information. 


PLANTS WE KNOW by Irene Miner 


Big plants, little plants—the parts 
we eat, the parts used for other $200 
purposes. Role in human life. 


ANIMALS OF SMALL POND by P. Erickson 


True account of beaver, muskrat, 
mink, otter, and raccoon throug 
the seasons on a pond, done by an $200 


expert. 


H 0 N a Y B E : b) by John Lewellen 


Most unusual and simplified in- 
formal story of honeybee and its 
colony. Queen, Drones, Workers, $200 


Tools, Dances, Eyes. 





TRIP FOR 
TOMMY 


Margaret Friskey 
& Jean Edgerton 
combine again to 
give a_ colorful 
easy-to-read 
story of seasonal 
migrations. 


7x9 $150 


(reinforced $2.80) 








another YOU Book 
YOU ond SPACE 
NEIGHBORS 


John Lewellen 
again with as- 
tronomy made 
simple. Distances 
and speed in per- 
spective. 64 
pages. 7x9 Cloth, 


Side $150 


Sewn. 
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New Giant G 


in sturdy, colorful CGotdencratt 


Cloth 


Binding 


Twelve years ago the publishers of Golden Books 
demonstrated that fine children’s books, illustrated 
in full color by outstanding artists, could be pro- 
duced at a hitherto undreamed of low price. 

Now, in 1953, Golden Books continue to be the most popular chil- 
dren’s books in America. Here are the latest ones, specially bound for 
schools and libraries in permanent yet inexpensive Goldencraft Cloth 
Binding (sturdy cloth on heavy binders board, printed in four bright 


colors; McCain or Singer sewed ) : 


MeCall’s Giant Make-It Book. 
256 colorful pages of patterns and instruc 
tions for making everything from toys to 
leathercraft and candy. By John Peter, with 
pictures by Corinne Malvern and Bob Riley. 
Grades 2-6. $4.00 (net $2.99), 


Dog Stories. Big brave dogs and cute 
little pups tear through 31 stories by Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth. Pictures all in color by 
Rojankovsky. Grades 1-3. $3.00 (net $2.19). 


Walt Disney’s Treasury. A whole 
film festival of fun. Stories of 22 film car- 
toon classics illustrated in color by Richard 
Kelsey. Grades K-3. $4.00 (net $2.99). 


Cerinne Malvern’s Mother 
Goose. 93 famous old Mother 
rhymes, with lovely new color pictures by 
one of the most popular of Golden Book 
artists. Grades 2-4. $2.25 (net $1.69). 
Walt Disney's Mickey Mouse 
Birthday Book. Mickey tells how he 
rose to fame. With many gay color pic- 
tures by Campbell Grant. 1-3. 
$2.25 (net $1.69). 


Goose 


Grades 


The Golden Bible: New Testa- 
ment. Richly colorful paintings by Alice 
and Martin Provensen illuminate every page 
of this beautiful volume. Adapted from the 
King James version by Elsa Jane Werner. 
Grades 2-6. $4.00 (net $2.99). 


Reptiles and Amphibians. A 
Golden Nature Guide by Dr. Herbert S. Zim 
and Dr. Hobart M. Smith. 299 snakes, tur- 
tles, lizards, alligators, crocodiles painted 
in brilliant colors by James Gordon Irving. 
Grades 5-HS. $2.00 (net $1.49). 


The Golden Book of Trains. 
Railroad fans of all ages will be fascinated 
by these hundreds of train facts assembled 
by Jane Werner, and train pictures (many 
in color) by Robert Sherman. Grades 4-8. 
$1.50 (net $1.09). 


Roy Rogers, King of the Cow- 
hoys. Action pictures in vivid colors by 
Peter Alvarado illustrate 15 Roy Rogers 
adventures by Elizabeth Beecher. Grades 
2-4. $2.50 (net $1.89). 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Cloth Binding, write to your jobber or 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 





Action-packed sports stories, a 
sure-fire juvenile Western, a 
distinguished collection of folk 
tales, and other attractive books 
are on the Steck list. 


HERO AT HALFBACK 


By Curtis Bishop. Success in high school football came too easily 
for Dan Taylor. When reverses hit him, he took the easy way out 
until he learned the right way to play football. Teen-age. 224 pp. $2 


LARRY OF LITTLE LEAGUE 


By Curtis Bishop. Larry Scott was too young to play, but 
he became the “spark-plug” of the Little League’s Calumet Cats. 
“A sound, credible plot... an entertaining story.”—N. Y. Times 
Book Review. Ages 9-12. 161 pp. $2 


STOUT RIDER 


By the Curtis Bishops; illustrated by M. J. Davis. The climax of 
this exciting true story of the early West is a daring night-and-day 
ride across the wild frontier by a 10-year-old boy. Ages 9-12. 

112 pp. $2 


TALES OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Adapted by Ruth Suddeth and Constance Morenus; illustrated 
by Warren Hunter. Humor, adventure, fantasy—all the ingredi- 
ents of folk tales are found in this distinguished collection of 
38 tales from the folklore treasury of the Western Hemisphere. 
Ages 12-15. 287 pp. $2.50 


JUAN OF PARICUTIN 


By Marion Isabelle Whitney; Kodachrome illustrations, The 
dramatic story of the changes in a Tarascan Indian boy’s life after 
a new volcano burst forth from his uncle’s corn field. Ages 9-12. 

176 pp. $2 


...and don’t forget... 


RIDGE WILLOUGHBY FOOTBALL FEVER 


Cena Christopher Draper's beautiful Another Curtis Bishop story about 
story of the Ridge Land. 10-12 $2 modern football. Teen-age $2 


PINKIE A HANDFUL OF NUGGETS 


Mary O. Davis’ colorful picture book Margaret S. Richardson's collection 
about a turtle. 4-7 $1 of mining stories. 10-12 $2 


GEE WHILLIKINS RODEO 


Adda Mai Sharp's eins story of Dorothy K. Bracken’s famous rodeo 
a boy and a pony. 6-1 $1.50 story. Lavish illustrations. $2 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


PUBLISHERS, 


AUSTIN. TEXAS 





FLORENCE MARY FITCH 
ALVIN TRESSELT 


JEROME MEYER 


with 


RICHARD FLOETHE 
ROGER DUVOISIN 


A DAY WITH DADDY 


By ALVIN TRESSELT. Photos by HELEN HEL- 
LER. Every day is Mother's day, but Daddies have 
to wait till Saturday or Sunday to find out how 
much fun it is to work or play with a little boy or 
girl. Ages 2-6. August. Board, $1.50; cloth, $1.85 


A IS FOR ANGEL 


Written and illustrated by JOAN GALE THOMAS 
This new alphabet book by the author of IF Jesus 
CAME TO MY HOUSE and OUR FATHER will be wel- 
comed by all parents and teachers interested in the 
religious instruction of small children. Ages 8 and 
under. Separate Catholic and Protestant editions 

August. Board, $1.00; cloth, $1.35 


COTTONTOP 


Written and illustrated by JEAN O'NEILL. A com- 
pletely different and wonderful kind of doll story, 
about a little girl and her stocking-doll in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Ages 8 and under. August 

Board, $2.00; cloth, $2.35 


THE QUIET MOTHER AND 
THE NOISY LITTLE BOY 


By CHARLOTTF ZOLOTOW. Illustrated in color 
and halftone by KURT WERTH. This book is just 
for fun and the pictures make it even funnier. But 
it can keep noisy tittle boys quiet as a mouse till 
they reach the last page. Ages 4-8. August. 

8%" x 11” Board, $2.00; cloth, $2.35 


By MARIE NEURATH. Birds from every country 
in the world, illustrated in color and described in the 
same clear and graphic style that distinguishes the 
entire Wonder World series. Ages 8-12. August. 

Board, $1.50; cloth, $1.85 


QUARTERBACK, 
ALL-AMERICAN 


By JAMES ROBERT RICHARD. A triple-threat 
quarterback accidentally injures a man during a 
game, and runs away to New York, but learns that 
the only way to lick a problem is to face it 

September. 


LET’S GO HOME 
By VIRGINIA MILLIKEN. Girls of 10 to 14 will 
love this story of 3 plucky orphans who run away 
from St. Louis all the way to Colorado when their 
aunt tries to separate them. September. $2.50 


HOTSPUR 
Written and illustrated by MARIANA. The creator 
of Flora McFlimsey has invented a lovable new 
character—a little red horse whose adventures will 
captivate children of 4 to 8. Pictures in full color and 
halftone. September. Board, $1.25; cloth, $1.60 


JENNY 


By MARY KENNEDY. lilustratedby ADRIENNE 
ADAMS. Good little, bad little Jenny, who has her 
own way of doing things, is a provocative character 
from the Everglades of Florida. She will surprise and 
delight readers of 8 to 12. September. $2.50 


$2.50 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16. 
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few of the big names 


big books on the 


olhrofpr Last: 


A BOOK ABOUT GOD 


By FLORENCE MARY FITCH. Illustrated in full 
color by LEONARD WEISGARD. The author of 
ONE Gop has written a book for children of all faiths 
with all the direct appeal and simplicity of the 23rd 
Psalm. With illustrations in the reverent mood of 
the text Ages 6 and up. October. $2.00 


FOLLOW THE ROAD 


By ALVIN TRESSELT. Illustrated in full color and 
halftone by ROGER DUVOISIN. Where was the 
road going? A road, a little boy, a rattly red wagon, 
and one of the most delightfully original children’s 
books in years. Ages 4-8. October. 

Board, $2.00; cloth, $2.35 


GLORIANA 


By JOAN HOWARD. Illustrated by ADRIENNE 
ADAMS. The dramatic and dangerous years that 
led up to the coronation of the first Elizabeth, in 
England 400 years ago: Ages 10-14. October. $2.50 


SPACE SHIPS AND 
SPACE TRAVEL 


By FRANK ROSS, JR. The most fascinating sub- 
ject of the hour is treated in authoritative but simple 
style by this enormously popular author of children's 
books. Illustrated with photographs. 

Teen-age. October. $2.75 


ADVENTURE CALLS 
Stories selected by ELVA SMITH. Tales of moun- 
tain climbers, explorers, and adventurers of all kinds 
who gladly met the danger and hardship of thrilling 
new experiences. Teen-age. October. $3.00 


INGVILD’S DIARY 


By INGVILD SCHARTUM-HANSEN. The thrilling 

diary of the Il-year old girl from Norway who 

represented her country at the Children's Interna- 

tional Village in the United States. An exciting 
glimpse of international friendship at work. 

Ages 8-12. Illustrated with photographs. 

October. $2.50 


PICTURE BOOK 
OF ELECTRICITY 


By JEROME MEYER. Iilustrated by RICHARD 
FLOETHE. The newest in this series of best-selling 
science picture books. Illustrated with pictures that 
dramatize as well as explain the basic principles of 
electricity that are covered in the clear, accurate 
text. Ages 8-12. October. $2.50 


THE ROBIN FAMILY 
KEEPS CHRISTMAS 


Written and illustrated in color by FRANKE 
ROGERS. Snug and warm in Tea Kettle Cottage, 
while the snow falls outside, the Robin Family cele- 
brates Christmas in a beautiful new holiday picture 
book for ages 8 and under. November, $2.00 


TRILLIUM HILL 


By EDITH MARSH. Four children and their grand- 
mother reclaim an old farm in the beautiful Musko- 
ka country. Scientific agriculture, painting, and 
baffling mystery, mingle in a wonderful new book 
for girls of 8 to 12. November. $2.50 


Publishers of the best in children’s books for almost a century 
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JUNIOR 
Lele) 6 


Ages 4-8 


THE POPCORN DRAGON 
by Jgne Thayer 


The same team that. produced The Horse with 
the Easter Bonnet now gives us the enchanting 
story of Dexter, jhe smoke-blowing bab 
dragon. Illus. by Jay Hyde Barnum. Sept. 2 
$2.00 ij 


THE ANIMAL TRAIN and Other Stories 
by Catherine Wi'olley 


Twelve exactly-righ} stories 
to read to small clsldren — 
written with humor ‘and im- 
agination. Jllus. by Robb 
Beebe. Oct. 21. $2.40 


THE TAMING OF TOBY 
i by Jerrold Beim 


Ho; mischievous Toby got 
acq:tainted with his teacher 
and; discovered why it was im- 
por:ant for him to behave in 
clas«. Illus. by Tracy Sugar- 
mar., Aug. 19. $2.00 


Ages 6-10 


JASPER 
by Eleanor France; Lattimore 


The things that happen on an 
island farm near Caarleston, 
S. C., lend their flavor to this 
story of a little boy's sunny 
days. Illus. by the au:hor. Aug. 
5. $2.00 


TIGER 
The Story of a Swallowtail Butterfly 
by Robert M. McClung 


Simpie text and pictures which unite scientific 
accuracy with beauty tell the story of Tiger’s 
first year, from tiny egg to full-grown butterfly. 
Illus. by the author. Sept. 23. $2.00 


ZOO BABIES 
by William Bridges 


True stories about the baby animals in New 
York’s famous Zoological Park, delightfully 
told and illustrated with 60 photographs. Aug. 
19. $2.50 


WHAT’S INSIDE THE EARTH? 
by Herbert S. Zim 


This picture book for parents and children to 
read together answers many questions about 
the mysteries underneath the earth’s surface. 
Illus. by Raymond Perlman. Sept. 9. $1.75 


Ages 8-12 


ENCHANTED ISLAND 
by Elizabeth Ladd 


A new and rarely talented writer 
tells the story of a little girl who 
finds companionship and adven- 
ture in the Maine coast country. 
Illus. by Edward Shenton. Sept. 
23. $2.50 


MAGELLAN 
First Around the World 
by Ronald Syme 


Dramatic illustrations by William Stobbs on 
almost every page of this short biography help 
to tell one of the most heroic chapters in the 
history of exploration. Aug. 5. $2.00 


EDDIE’S PAY DIRT 
by Carolyn Haywood 


Only Eddie Wilson could have 
got into such extraordinary situ- 
ations with the treasures he 
brought back from Texas. /ilus. 
by the author. Aug. 19. $2.50 





THE MAGIC BALL FROM MARS 


by Carl L. Biemiller ¢ => 


The amazing adventures that hap- <<“ 
pened to Johnny after the man 

from the flying saucer gave him € 

the magic ball. /llus. by Kathleen 

Voute. Sept. 9. $2.50 


LEE, THE GALLANT GENERAL 


by Jeanette Eaton 


Masterly text and magnificent illustrations 
make this short biography an unforgettable 
picture of Lee. IJllus. by Harry Daugherty. 
Oct. 7. $2.00 


THE DELAWARE INDIANS 
Eastern Fishermen and Farmers 
by Sonia Bleeker 


All about this major North American tribe, 
whose former territory is now Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and southern 
New York. Illus. by Patricia Boodell. Aug. 5. 
$2.00 


OTIS SPOFFORD 
by Beverly Cleary 
You certainly can’t help laughing at the uproar- 


ious results of this “bad boy’s” fondness for 
stirring up excitement; and you can’t help liking 
him, either. //lus. by Louis Darling. Sept. 9. 


$2.50 


Ages 10-14 


CITY DOG 
by Gerald Raftery 


A city-bred collie encounters 
wholly new experiences on a 
Vermont farm and comes 
through with flying colors. g 
Illus. by L. D. Cram. Sept. 9. 
$2.50 


MICROBES AT WORK 
by Millicent E. Selsam 


The work of bacteria, molds, and yeasts is ex- 
plained in this fascinating book, with simple 
illustrative experiments. /llus. by Helen Ludwig. 
Aug. 19. $2.00 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 


GRAY, THE STORY OF A BRAVE DOG 
by Thomas C. Hinkle 


A great fighting dog is the hero of this book and 
a savage Outlaw bull the villain. Oct. 2/. $2.00 


Ages 10 up 


PARRAKEETS 
by Herbert S. Zim 
Mis, 


How to raise, train, and breed 
these handsome and popular 
birds. Illus. by Larry Kettel- 
kamp. Oct. 7. $2.00 


THE TRACTOR BOOK 
by Margaret and Stuart Otto 


This picture book explains all about 43 types of 
tractors — what they are used for and how they 
work. /llus. with 57 photographs. Oct. 21. $2.50 


Ages 12 up 


THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE FENCE 


by John R. Tunis 


The dynamic story of how one 
boy met a crisis that comes in the 
life of every boy — the time when 
he wants to be on his own. Sept. 
23. $2.50 


ONE-MAN TEAM 
by Jackson Scholz 


Elmer Finch looked like nothing but a big, 
clumsy country boy, but after several false and 
ludicrous starts he saved the football future of 
Lawton College. Oct. 7. $2.50 


VICTORY FOR JILL 
by Amelia Elizabeth Walden © 


High-school field hockey, good 
comradeship, and young love 
in a perceptive and vigorous 
story for girls. Oct. 7. $2.50 





10 new 
U.S. 
LANDMARK 

BOOKS 


$1.50 each 


" SEECOMONOOOR ED 


> More than two million boys and girls have 
given their stamp of approval to this famous series 
of books about events, personalities, places and 
movements that have become landmarks of 
American history. Ideal for classes in Social Stu- 
dies, American History, and English in upper ele- 
mentary and junior high. Write for list of 40 titles. 
The Barbary Pirates Thirty Seconds Over 

by C. S. Forester Tokyo 


Sam Houston, by Tep Lawson and 
the Tallest Texan Bos ConsIpIne 
by Wri11aM JoHNSON 


George Washington 


The Winter 

at Valley Forge 

by Van Wyck Mason 
The Erie Canal 

by Samuext Hopkins ADAMS 
The Coming 

of the Mormons 

by Jim KyevGaarp 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Father of Democracy 
by Vincent SHEEAN 


Carver, The Story of 
a Great American 
by Anne Ternay Wuire 


John Paul Jones, 
Fighting Sailor 

by ARMSTRONG SPERRY 

The First Overland Mail 
by Rospert PiInKERTON 

For Grades 5-8 . . 20-25 two- 
color drawings and maps .. . 
index. 


Exciting, colorful, authentic, the new GaTeE- 
way Booxs tell of the transportation and com- 
munication gateways of the world . . . bridges, 
harbors, tunnels, railroad stations, airports. Ideal 


for Social Studies in upper elementary grades. 


Famous Airports 
of the World 
by Ansex TALBERT 


Famous Bridges 
of the World 
by D. B. StemymMan 


Famous Railroad Stations 
of the World 


by Ave.e G. NATHAN 
& Wn. C. Baker 


Famous Harbors 
of the World 
by Evcene F. Moran, Sr 


Famous Subways and 
Tunnels of the World 

by Epwarp and 

Musier Wuire 

For Grades 4-7 . . . 108 pages 
. . » 12 pages of photographs 
. . . 25-30 two-color illustra- 
tions and maps . . . index. 


i ee 


BF LanpManrxk Books are published in a school and library edi- 
tion, with specially reinforced binding, by E. M. HALE & 
COMPANY, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Many of the titles are also 
available on records. 





*-! Pan ee 
BeaRB8B HEF: SOOO SS I 


wo WORLD @> History made exciting and presented as “good 


story’—these are the new Woritp LANDMARK 
LANDMARK Books. Written by some of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished authors, these books highlight the 
great events and personalities of world history . . . 


BOOKS turning points which influenced the landmarks of 
American history. Ideal for classes.in World and 


OYA $1.50 each American History, Current Events, English. 
AN AY ‘ 4 
“WOUN SND The First Men Napoleon and the 
in the World Battle of Waterloo 
by Anne Terry Wuire by Frances Winwar 
MA eens : Alexander the Great Royal Canadian 
cyuren of X by Joun GuNTHER Mounted Police 
, 3 : * Adventures and by Ricnarnp L,. NeuBERGEenR 
L NAPOLEON Discoveries of Marco Polo The Man Whe Changed 
\ wavene or HATER ’ _ by Ricnarp J. Warsx China: The Story of 
Joan of Arc Sun Yat-sen 
by Nancy Wiison Ross by Peart S. Buck 
King Arthur The Battle of Britain 
and His Knights by Quentin REYNOLDS 
by Maser L. Rosinson For junior high school . . 
192 pages . . . 20-30 two- 
Mary, Queen of Scots color drawings and maps .. . 
by Emi_y Haun index. 


@> Top-level scientists have written these new 
ALLABO UT informational books to answer the repeated ques- 
tions of nine-to-twelve-year-olds about science and 
its relation to the world around us. Ideal for Sci- 


BOOKS ence and Social Studies in upper elementary 


grades. 


5, 
, . 
NN Neatine $1.95 each All About Dinosaurs All About Volcanoes 
e Wee _-) by Dr. Roy CHapMan and Earthquakes 


** 


ANDREWS by Da. Frepericx H. Povcn 


oe All About Radio All About the Weather 
and Television by Ivan Ray TANNEHILL 
- 4 svow* WSs 
\ iad {anes by Jacx Goutp For Grades 4-8... 160 pages 


% \ 4 to 100 two-color 
\ on sa All About the Sea maps a illustrations . . . 


“AN Dr. Ferpmnanp C. LANE index. 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


ONE MILLION ISLANDS FOR SALEt 
ROBERT FROMAN. A guide to the islands 
of the U. S. and Canada. Published. $3.50 

LETTERS OF SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
Edited by HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 
with Walter B. Rideout. Illustrated, anno- 
tated, and indexed, with an introduction by 
Professor Jones. Published. $6.00 


WOMEN IN THE MODERN WORLD: 
THEIR EDUCATION AND THEIR DILEM- 
MAS. MIRRA KOMAROVSKY. Pub. $4.00 

YOU SHALL KNOW THEM 
VERCORS. A satirical novel, Pub. $3.50 

NEW GUINEA AND THE MARIANAS* 
SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON. Vol. VIII in 


the “basic” History of U. S. Naval Opera- 
tions in World War II. Published. $6.00 


FOR MORE THAN BREAD 
CLARENCE E. PICKETT. An autobiogra- 
phy that tells the story of the American 
Friends Service Committee. Published. $5.00 


THE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING* 
JAMES YAFFE. A novel. Pub. $3.50 


THE CANDLE’S GLORY* 
SYLVIA THOMPSON. A novel. Pub. $3.50 


THE SONG OF THE HONDA j 
RECTOR LAWRENCE LEE. A boy grows 
up in the mountains of Peru. 


BILLY THE KIDt Published. $2.50 
EDWIN CORLE. A novel. Published. $3.75 


BEYOND THIS PLACE 
A. J. CRONIN. A novel. Published. $3.75 


TINKER’S TIM AND THE WITCHES i 
BERTHA C. ANDERSON. A boy’s adven- 
tures in old Salem. Published. $2.75 


ALBERTA FOR SHORT j 
PEARL FRYE. A chipmunk complicates 
family life. Fublished. $2.50 


THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR 
BENJAMIN QUARLES. A history. 
Published. $5.00 


THE DRAGON IN NEW ALBION j 
S. H. PAXTON. Adventures with Sir Fran- 
cis Drake. Published. $2.75 


STREET OF THE BAREFOOT LOVERSt 
JOSEPH FOSTER. A novel. Pub. $3.75 
THE NIGHT THE OLD NOSTALGIA 


BURNED DOWN 
FRANK SULLIVAN, Humorous stories and 
articles. Published. $3.00 


OUTLAW 
ERNEST HAYCOxX. Nine stories of the Old 
West. Published. $2.50 


CODE THREE 
JAMES M. FOX. A mystery novel. 
Published. $2.75 


THE SOUNDING BRASS 
EDYTHE LATHAM. A novel. Pub. $4.50 


Including ATLANTIC 


THEY HAVE THEIR EXITS 
AIREY NEAVE. High adventure in World 
War II. Published. $4.00 


HIDEAWAY HOUSE i 
ADELE and CATEAU DE LEEUW. Pio- 
neering in Ohio. Published. $2.75 


SPINSTERS IN JEOPARDY 
NGAIO MARSH. A novel of suspense. 
‘ Published. $3.00 
TIME AND TIME AGAIN* 
JAMES HILTON. A novel. Pub. $3.75 
BOY ON DEFENSE i 


SCOTT YOUNG. Sequel to Scrubs on 
Skates. Published. $2.75 


PETS j 
FRANCES N. CHRYSTIE. A handbook. 
Published. $3.50 


THE DAY AFTER YESTERDAY j 
PHYLLIS ROWAND. A country girl's first 
visit to the city. Published. $2.50 

YOUNG HEROES OF THE 

LIVING RELIGIONS j 


JOSEPH GAER. Twelve youths who 
founded the world’s great religions. 


September 8. $2.75 

BLIND JOURNEY* 
BRUCE LANCASTER. A historical novel. 
September 8. $3.95 


JULIE’S SECRET SLOTH j 
JACQUELINE JACKSON. A girl and her 
giant two-toed sloth. September 9. $2.75 


WEST OF THE RIVER* 


CHARLTON LAIRD. A historical novel. 
September 9. $3.50 


GOAL IN THE SKY* j 
MARGARET HILL. A girl trains as an air 
line hostess. September 10. $2.75 


QUACKERY in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


ALBERT LYND. The case against “pro 
gressive” education. September 10. $3.50 


HORNBLOWER AND THE ATROPOS 
C. S. FORESTER. The further adventures 
of Horatio Hornblower. September 10. $3.50 


UNTIL VICTORY: HORACE MANN AND 
MARY PEABODY. LOUISE HALL THARP. 
A dual biography by the author of THe 
Peasopy SISTERS OF SALEM. Sept. 14. $5.00 


WHY WE LIVE WHERE WE LIVE j 
EVA KNOX EVANS. A new kind of story 
of America. September 15. $3.00 


ALASKA NOW 
HERBERT H. HILSCHER. A revised edi- 
tion. September 15. $3.75 


MR. REVERE AND Ij 
Written and illustrated by ROBERT LAW- 
SON. Paul Revere’s adventures, told by his 
horse. Sept. 16. $3.00. Limited edition $10.00 


jJuvenile * Atlantic Monthly Press 
tT Duell, Sloan and Pearce—Little, Brown 


MONTHLY PRESS books and 











WHITE MOUNTAINEER j 
RUTHERFORD G. MONTGOMERY. The 
story of a Rocky Mountain goat. 


September 21. 
TIDEFALL 
THOMAS H. RADDALL. A novel about 
the rise and faii of a ruthless man. 


September 21. 
PLANTS IN POTS 
WILLIAM H. CLARK. Complete instruc- 
tions for indoor gardening. Sept. 22. $2.95 
THE FATAL STEP 
CLARISSA FAIRCHILD CUSHMAN. A 


$2.75 


$3.75 


novel of suspense. September 22. $3.00 
ABOUT BOSTON 
DAVID McCORD. A new edition. 
September 22. $2.50 


THE LOST GENERALT 
ELSWYTH THANE. A modern romance. 
September 23. $3.50 


THE ALLEYS OF MARRAKESH* 


PETER MAYNE. A journey to the medie- 
val Moorish town. October 1. $3.75 


VERMONT TRADITION: THE BIOGRAPHY 
OF AN OUTLOOK ON LIFE. DOROTHY 
CANFIELD FISHER. A testament of faith 
in grass roots democracy. October 5. $4.50 


INTRUDER FROM THE SEA* 
GORDON McDONELL. A suspense novel. 
October 6. $3.00 


THE OFFSHORE LIGHTtT 
ELIOT NAYLOR. A novel about an Ameri- 
can diplomat. October 6. $3.50 


OUR WILL ROGERSt 
HOMER CROY. An informal biography by 
an old friend. October 7. $3.75 


FREEDOM'S FAITH* 
CLARENCE B. RANDALL. By the author 
of A CREED FoR Free ENTERPRISE. 

October 7. 


THE LIMITS OF THE EARTH 
FAIRFIELD OSBORN. A study of increas- 
ing population and decreasing natural re- 
sources. October 8. $3.50 


LORD VANITY 
SAMUEL SHELLABARGER. A historical 
novel of 18th Century Venice, Paris, Lon- 
don and the New World. $3.95 


RUSSIAN ASSIGNMENT* 
Vice Admiral LESLIE C. STEVENS, USN 
(Ret.). Our former naval attaché to Mos- 
cow reports his encounters with the Russian 
people. October 22. $5.75 


THE STORY OF THE U.S. CAVALRY 
Major General JOHN K. HERR, USA 
(Ret.) and EDWARD S. WALLACE. A 
pictorial history. With an introduction by 
Gen. Jonathan W. Wainwright. Oct. 26. $6.00 


KNOW YOUR DOCTOR 
LEO SMOLLAR, M.D. with NEIL MOR- 


GAN. Common-sense medicine. 
October 27. 


$3.00 


$3.00 





THE QUEEN’S AWARDS: Eighth Series 
Edited by ELLERY QUEEN. Prize-win- 
ning mystery stories. October 28. $3.00 


THE NIGHTINGALES ARE SINGING 
MONICA DICKENS. A novel about an in- 
ternational marriage. October 28. $3.75 


THE WILD PLACE* 
KATHRYN HULME. The winner of the 
$5000 Atlantic Monthly non-fiction award. 


October 29. $3.75 
WIDOW MAN* 
EDGAR WOLFE. A novel. Nov. 3. $3.00 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND THE 
SOVIET STATE 
JOHN SHELTON CURTISS. A study, 1917 
to the present. November 4. $6.00 


OUT OF THESE ROOTS: THE AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN* 
AGNES E. MEYER. November 9. $4.00 


TOLL HOUSE COOK BOOK 
RUTH WAKEFIELD. A new edition, com- 
pletely revised. November 9. $5.00 


THE UNSTRUNG HARPt 
EDWARD GOREY. A humorous view in 
text and pictures of the conflicts of a crea- 
tive artist. November 12. $2.00 


OUR SECRET ALLIES: THE PEOPLES OF 
RUSSIAt EUGENE LYONS. By the author 
of AssIGNMENT Utopia, November 12. $4.50 


DOCTORS, PEOPLE AND 
GOVERNMENT* 
DR. JAMES HOWARD MEANS. A study 
of the social aspects of medicine. 
November 12. 


FROM FISH TO PHILOSOPHER 
HOMER W. SMITH. A noted medical au- 
thority tells the story of evolution in terms 
of the development of the kidney. 

November 16. 


$3.50 


$4.00 


THE OLD BATEAU 
DAVID McCORD. Serious adult poems by 


the author of FaR AND Few. Nov. 16. $2.75 
THE WHITEOAK BROTHERS: 
JALNA — 1923* 
MAZO de la ROCHE. Jalna in the Golden 
Twenties. November 17. $3.75 


THE POWDER KEG 
FRANCES MARION. A novel about the 


women in our prisons, November 18. $3.50 
THE COMPLETE STORIES OF 
ERSKINE CALDWELLT Nov. 18. $5.00 


UNSEEN LIFE OF NEW YORK: AS A 
NATURALIST SEES IT¢+ WILLIAM BEEBE. 
The invisible natural life, past and present, 
of New York and its environs. 

November 19. $4.00 


U.S. CAMERA 1954t 
Edited by T. J. MALONEY. The best pho- 
tographs of the year. November 23. $7.95 





DUELL, SLOAN & PEARCE—LITTLE, BROWN books 











For Ages 6 to 8 


MR. GRUMPY 

AND THE KITTEN 

By Fleur Conkling, Illus. by 
Martha Huehnergarth—How 
an unwanted kitten wins 
the heart of a school janitor 
ond stars at a school party 
is an appealing story in 
lively pictures and easy 
vocabulary thatchildren will 
love. Cloth. $2.00 





LAZY LIZA LIZARD’S TRICKS 

By Marie Curtis Rains. Illus. by Vera Neville 
Here's a delightful sequel to Lazy Liza Lizard with 
all the pranks, charm and humor of the Frog Level 
folk to provide matchless fantasy for young 
listeners. Cloth. $2.00 


For Ages 7 to 12 





Pixie Books 


Streamlined classics with simplified text, 
easy-to-read type, and washable 
plastic bindings. Over 100 illustrations 
in every book. More than 50 in COLOR. 
ONLY $1 EACH 


HANS BRINKER, By Mary Mapes Dodge, Illus. by 
Norman Guthrie Rudolph. 

FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, By Margaret Sidney, Illus. by 
Janilee Middlebrooks and Jean Maclaughlin. 
KIDNAPPED, By Robert Louis Stevenson, Illus. by 
Daniel D. White. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, By Danie! Defoe, Iilus. by Lyle 
Justis 





A PIXIE BOOK SPECIAL 


PIXIE DICTIONARY 


By Elizabeth Clemons, Illus. by Janilee Middle- 
brooks and Jean Maclaughlin—-The ideal intro- 
duction to dictionary use. Defines 290 words with 
examples of how each is used; at least one four- 
color illustration with each definition. Includes color 
wheel, number chart. Four-color plastic-treated, 
stiff-paper cover. Ages six to eight. 82" x 11" 

$1.50 














For Ages 8 to 14 


SATURDAY 
COUSINS 


By Rebecca Caudill, Illus. by 
Nancy Woltemate—A cap- 
tivating story of childhood 
life in the Tennessee hill 
country of forty years ago 
by the author of Up and 
Down the River. Recaptures 
the flavor of a warm and 
wholesome era. Cloth. 


$2.50 





MYSTERY OF THE THIRTEENTH FLOOR 


By Darlene Geis, Illus. by Georgia Bloch—A swanky 
city apartment house provides an intriguing place 
for six young sleuths to track down dangerous 
jewel thieves. Sure to thrill young mystery fans. 


Cloth. $2.50 


For Ages I2 and Up 


BEYOND THE 
MUSKINGUM 


By Mark Boesch, Illus. by 
George L. Connelly-——Built 
around the life of Lewis 
Wetzel, one of the greatest 
woodsmen who ever lived, 
this is a tale of desperate 
chases, capture and torture 
by the Indians, and fascin- 
ating woods lore. Cloth. 

$2.50 





JACK DAVIS, FORWARD 

By Leon Burgoyne, Illus. by Dirk Gringhuis—A fast- 
moving story of high school basketball by a former 
coach. How a natural-born athlete refuses to keep 
training rules and nearly ruins his team makes this 
a natural for thousands of teen-age sports fans. 


Cloth. . . $2.50 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON 
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Six New Titles in the Outstanding 
Low-Priced Historical Series for 
Ages 10 and Up 


WINSTON 


Adventure Books 


SIX new titles in the series 

that has won a prominent 

place in the field of histori- 

cal fiction for young people. 

Each book is an exciting 

story, based onan authentic 

historical event. Edited by 

winston x Cecile Matschat and Carl 
= so0Ks = Carmer (Consultant). Four- 
color jackets. Two-color 





illustrations. 


LOST LAKES—-A Story of the Texos Rangers. By 
Catherine Owens Peare. Illus. by Lorence Bjorklund 
THE STOLEN TRAIN-—A Story of the Andrews Raiders 
By Robert Ashley. Illus. by Floyd Torbert. 

THE SINGING WIRE —A Sfory of the Telegraph. By 
Mark Miller. Illus. by Steele Savage. 

POWDER KEG--A Story of the Bermuda Gunpowder 
Mystery. By Donald E. Cooke. Illus. by Harve Stein 
RADAR COMMANDOS A Story of World War Il. 
By Bernard Glemser. Illus. by George Avison. 


ESCAPE BY NIGHT —-A Story of the Underground Rail- 
road. By Helen Wells. Illus. by George Connelly. 


co. PHILADELPHIA 
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Five New 
Titles in 
the Nation’s 
Most 
Popular 
Teen-age 
Series 


WINSTON 


Science Fiction 


ONLy #QO0 EACH 


FIVE brand-new titles in the series that 
has rocketed to top popularity among 
teen-agers. These books are written by 
leading science fiction authors and edited 
by Cecile Matschat with Carl Carmer as 
consultant. Eye-catching four-color 
jackets. Cloth. 


THE STAR SEEKERS, By Milton Lesser—A 
space-ship, near the end of a 200-year 
journey, is threatened with destruction. 
MISSING MEN OF SATURN, By Phillip 
Latham — Frog-like Saturnians capture a space 
crew on the ringed planet. 
PLANET OF LIGHT, By Raymond Jones——A 
teen-ager visits the planet Rorla in this sequel 
to Son of The Stars. 
DANGER: DINOSAURS! By Richard Marsten 
A treacherous big-game hunter charters an 
expedition back to the age of giant reptiles. 
ATTACK FROM ATLANTIS, By Lester del 
Rey—The crew of an atomic submarine dis- 
covers the lost city of Atlantis. 


Previously Published: 


VANDALS OF THE VOID 
ROCKET TO LUNA 

BATTLE ON MERCURY 
MYSTERY OF THE THIRD MINE 
THE MYSTERIOUS PLANET 
EARTHBOUND 

SON OF THE STARS 

FIND THE FEATHERED SERPENT 
FIVE AGAINST VENUS 
MAROONED ON MARS 
ISLANDS IN THE SKY 

VAULT OF THE AGES 
ROCKET JOCKEY 

SONS OF THE OCEAN DEEPS 
MISTS OF DAWN 











JINGLE JANGLE 


Verses and Pictures by 
ZHENYA GAY 


“Did you ever pat a baby goat 
And learn how soft he feels’ 
Did you ever watch him walk about 
On his four little black high heels?” 
Gay verses and appealing drawings 
of animals, both real and fanciful, 
and children. 
Ages 3-6 August 21 $2.00 


ANOTHER DAY 
Story and Pictures by MARIE HALL ETS 


The small boy of In The Forest has another day there 
doing stunts with his animal friends. When the little boy 
laughs Old Elephant says that is the best of all. Full of 
the wisdom and humor, repetitions and real imagination 
that make all Mrs. Ets’ books a shared delight for chil 
dren and grownups. Ages 3-6 August 21 $1.75 


THE VILLAGE TREE 
Story and Pictures by TARO YASHIMA 


In lovely vivid language and rich, full-color pictures 
Taro Yashima tells of the village in Japan where he grew 
up. The most exciting place for the children was the 
huge tree by the river where they dove and swam and 
tumbled all day in the sun. Very simply and freshly, 
Mr. Yashima captures the wonder of being young, in 
any time or any country. Ages 4-8 October 2 $2.50 


JOURNEY CAKE, HO! 
By RUTH SAWYER 
Ilustrated by 

Robert McCloskey 


A gay, new version of a favorite folk- 
tale. Ruth Sawyer’s famous skill as a 
storyteller is matched by the artist's 
active, two-color pictures—duck, pig, 
donkey, cow and Johnny all chasing 
after the Journey Cake together 

Ages 4-8 October 2. $2.50 


By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
IMustrated by Corydon Bell 
Different from anything you've ever read is this story of 
12-year-old Marjie who “conjured” up a fabulous serv 
ing man. Mr. Askew’s solutions for every problem, from 
homework to moving a neighbor's toolshed, are per 
fectly believable and very funny. There's a down to 
earth and satisfactory conclusion. 

Ages 10-13 September ll $2.50 


RONNIE AND DON 
By LESTER ROWNTREE 
IWustrated by Don Perceval 


Two boys at a mining camp in the 
Southern Cakfornia desert—a fascin 
ating country full of bright flowers 
and plants, coyotes, canyons, border 
jumpers, and old prospectors with 
their tall tales. 

Ages 8-11 September 21) $2.50 


HECTOR AND MR. MURFIT 
Story and Pictures by AUDREY CHALMERS 


Mr. Murfit was a kind man who owned a small pet shop 
and a very large dog with a long and happy tail that 
wrought havoc in the pet shop whenever it wagged 
Something had to be done and Hector did it perfectly, 
to the joy of any nursery child who hears about it. Soft 
pencil drawings. Ages 4-7 September 4 $1.75 


| VIKING 
; BOOKS 


MISTER WHISTLE’S SECRET 


Story and Pictures by 
TONY PALAZZO 
Magic and a dancing doll in Mister 
Whistle’s toyshop. A happy book full 
of enchantment and surprise, and 
bright colors. Will delight small girls 
who like to dance and all the enthusi 
astic readers of Tony Palazzo’s other 
fast-selling picture books. 

Ages 4-7 September 4 $2.50 


By PATRICIA GORDON 

ilustrated by Garry MacKenzie 

Through a box of magical old toys, a lonesome boy gets 

in touch with all the happy Christmases of his ancestors 

“The best notes of all Christmas carols join to sing one 

perfect joyous melody,” as he discovers that “Christmas 

is important. Christmas is family.” Gay Christmas colors 
Ages 6-10 October 2) $2.00 


FINNEGAN Il, HIS NINE LIVES 

By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 
IWlustrated by Kate Seredy 
Ihe nine adventurous lives of the au 
thor’s own cat, from Greenwich Vil 
lage to a farm in New Hampshire 
Two Newbery Medal winners com 
bine to make a very notable book 
about a very special cat. Wonderful 
drawings and many of them 

Ages 8-12 October 12 $2.50 


Send for free illustrated catalogue 





WHICH WAS WITCH? 
By ELEANORE M. JEWETT 
Illustrated by Taro Yashima 
Tales of ghosts and magic from 
Korea. Traditional folktales, skillfully 
retold, give a real feeling of Korea 
and its people. Perfect for storytell- 
ing and reading aloud. Sensitive illus- 
trations add to the charm. 

Ages 9-13 September 21 $2.50 


By PATRICIA GORDON 

Ilustrated by Garry MacKenzie 

Eerie and mystic adventure as a teenage boy gets hold 
of an ancient manuscript and searches out a secret 
island. Poetry and legend come to life in an enchanted 
forest. An unusual and unforgettable story which is not 
only true adventure but an intriguing introduction to the 
best in English literature. Ages 10-14 August 21 $2.50 


JUNIOR {| 


FALL 1953 


OUTLAWS OF THE SOURLAND 
By KEITH ROBERTSON 
Iustrated by Isami Kashiwagi 
An 18-year-old boy’s winterlong search on Sourland 
Mountain for the leader of a pack of wild dogs that 
have killed his sheep, and his growing respect for the 
courage and sagacity of his quarry. Vividly told. Excel- 
lent characterization and drawings. 

Ages 12-16 October 2 $2.50 


RUN AWAY HOME 
By ELINOR LYON 
Iustrated by 

Christine Price 

With only a memory of waves 
and sand and a picture in a 
locket, orphaned Cathie runs 
off in search of the home she’s 
sure exists. High adventure 
chasing through Scotland, 
helped by new friends. 

Ages 9-12 September 11 $2.50 


MARCUS AND NARCISSA 


WHITMAN, Pioneers OF OREGON 
Written and Illustrated by 


JAMES DAUGHERTY 


The story of the first white woman ever to travel the 
Oregon trail. An heroic chapter in the history of West- 
ward expansion. Both the writing and the illustrations 
have James Daugherty’s vigor and rhythm and his pride 
in the thrilling saga of Pioneer America and her valiant 
men and women. Ages 10-14 September 21 $2.50 


THE VIKING PRESS « 


SUPERLINER S.S. UNITED STATES 
Written and Illustrated by 


HENRY BILLINGS fg ) 
North Atlantic navigation and ship 
design from the early packet boats G& 
to the new Blue Ribbon winner, 
showing how marine engineers 
have overcome the hazards of the 
Atlantic. 
Ages 12-18 October 2 $3.00 


By ELIZABETH CHESLEY BAITY 
Photographs; Drawings by C. B. Falls 

A stirring account of the early days of the American 
continent; geological development and the successive 
cycles of plant and animal life—the countless forms that 
developed before the coming of man. A brilliant and 
lucid book by the author of the distinguished Americans 
Before Columbus. Ages 12-18 October 12 $4.50 








SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


MADELINE’S RESCUE 
By Ludwig Bemelmans $3.00 
PET OF THE MET 
By Lydia and Don Freeman $2.50 
ALL ALONE 
By Claire Huchet Bishop $2.50 
MR. O'HARA 
By Jack Weaver $2.50 
THE WOODEN LOCKET 
By Alice Alison Lide and 

Margaret Alison Johansen $2.50 
AN OTTER’S STORY 
By Emil Liers $2.50 
COWBOY CHARLEY: 4-H CHAMP 
By Charles M. Martin $2.50 
THE EXTRA HAND 
By René Prud' hommeaux $2.50 
MASCOT OF TitE MELROY 
By Keith Robertson $2.50 


SPRING IN THE AIR 
By Nancy Paschal $2.50 


And from 1952 
SECRET OF THE ANDES 
By Ann Nolan Clark $2.50 
Awarded the John Newbery Medal “for the 
most distinguished contribution to American 
Literature for children” in 1952, 
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When Will The 
World Be Mine? 


fet 01O8F OF 4 SmOw@HNOE BaeeiT 


ro Miriam Schicin, wimocaneus or Jean Charlot 


SIX FALL 


More Power To You 

From windmills to atomic energy by Her- 

man and Nina Schneider, illustrated by 

Bill Ballantine. Ages 10-14, 144 pp., cloth. 
$2.50 


The Cook-A-Meal Cookbook 

A few basic meals with many variations by 
Garel Clark, pictures by Leonard Kessler. 
Ages sub-teens, 72 pp., washable Buck- 


craft. $2.50 


Stick-In-The-Mud 

An easy reading tale of progress by Jean 
Ketchum, illustrated by Fred Ketchum. 
Ages 5-8, 48 pp., washable Buckcraft. 


$1.50 


Young Scott Books seer. s 


A Time For Sleep 

How the animals rest by Millicent Selsam, 

Ages 5-9, 
$2.00 


illustrated by Helen Ludwig. 
64 pp., cloth. 


Fast Is Not A Ladybug 
A book about fast and slow things by 
illustrated by Leonard 


Kessler. Ags 4-7, 40 pp., bds. 


Miriam Schlein, 


$1.75 


When Will The World Be Mine? 

The story of a snowshoe rabbit and what 
he learned by Miriam Schlein, illustrated 
by Jean Charlot. Ages 4-7, 40 pp., Buck- 


craft. $2.25 


William R. Scott, Inc., Publisher, New York 
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Fall, 1953 HARPER Books for Boys and Girls 





LITTLE HOUSE IN THE BIG WOODS 
LITTLE HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE 
FARMER BOY 

LITTLE TOWN ON THE PRAIRIE 








Phyllis Rowand 


iT 1S NIGHT. A bear, a rabbit, an elephant, a doll 
find sleeping places, in this wonderful picture 
book. 32 two-color full-page pictures by Maurice 
Sendak. 744 x9%. 32 PP. oards, cloth strip. 
Ages 3-6. $1.75. (Cloth lib. edition, $2.25) 


Ruth Krauss 


A VERY SPECIAL HOUSE. A little boy’s ideal house, 
created by the author and artist of A Hole Is To 
Dig, 24 two-color full-page pictures by Maurice 
> 8x10. 24 pp. Boards, cloth strip. ane 

6, -75 


Esther Averill 


HOW THE BROTHERS JOINED THE CAT CLUB. The lov- 
able cat, Jenny Linsky, overcomes her natural 
feelings of selfishness. 23 two-color pictures by 
the author. 5 x 7%. 32 pp. Cloth. Ages 5-10, $ 
1.50 


Clare Turlay Newberry 


ICE CREAM FOR TWO. An exciting story (about a 
lonely boy in a city apartment) plus Newberry 
pictures: 15 black-and-white pictures and 6 two- 
color full pages. 7x 9%. 70 pp. Cloth. Ages apr 

50 


Lorna 


THE CRYSTAL CORNERSTONE. The story of a young boy in General 
Washington’s army, by the author of The Book of Hugh Flower. 
5% x 8%. 256 pp. Cloth. Ages 12 up. 





“Mary, Laura and their folks 
live again in these illustrations,’”’ writes 


LAURA INGALLS WILDER 


of this new, uniform edition of her beloved stories 
magnificently illustrated by 


GARTH WILLIAMS 


Here, after ten years of loving research and planning is a 
specially designed edition of Mrs. Wilder’s eight books. Garth 
Williams traveled through the Wilder country, gathering 
background material at its very source. You will share Mrs. 
Wilder’s delight over the results of his studies — superb illus- 
trations that bring to lasting life “one of the phenomenal 
achievements in modern literature for children.”—Horn Book 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





ON THE BANKS OF PLUM CREEK 
BY THE SHORES OF SILVER LAKE 
THE LONG WINTER 

THESE HAPPY GOLDEN YEARS 


Each book has a handsome, four-color jacket and from twenty-two 
to seventy-four black-and-white halftone pictures. 


$2.75 each 


Meindert DeJong 


HURRY HOME, CANDY, The tale, told by a master, 
of a little dog who finds a friend he can trust. 24 
half-page black-and-white pictures by Maurice 


Sendak. 5% x 8, 192 pp. Cloth, Ages 6-10. 
$2.50 


Raymond F. Yates 
HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR MODEL RAILROAD. A new 
book by the author of The Boys’ Book of Model 
Railroading. 52 drawings and diagrams by the 
author. 6x 8%. 160 pp. Cloth. Ages 10 “Poo 
00 


Hope Newell 


A CAP FOR MARY ELLIS. A satisfying story about 
nursing whose heroine is one of two Negro nurs- 
ing students at an up-state New York training 
hospital, 544 x 8%. Cloth. 208 pp. Ages 12 O50 


Mary Stolz 


IN A MIRROR. The author of Ready or Not, To Tell 
Your Love, etc. — firmly established as a favorite 
with teen-age girls — writes of two college room- 
mates. 54% x 8%4. 224 pp. Cloth. Ages 14 up. 
$2.50 


od 


Beers 


Oct. $2.50 
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It starts with a question: just one. 

“How does the telephone carry 

my voice?” Sue wonders. She knows she’ll 
find the answer in THE Book or KNOWLEDGE. 
And in a few seconds she has it... 

in an article as technically correct 

as careful revision can make it. 

Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages 

was completely changed ... an example 

of the continuous revision that keeps 

this reference work modern, But Sue 
doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by the graphic 
news-type pictures, fascinated by 

the easy narrative style, she looks to see 
what the next article holds .. . and 

the next. Before long, the mind that asked 
idly how a telephone works is buzzing 

with facts on the life of Caesar! 


Here is a reference work that is 

unique because it actually makes the child 
want to read. Here is a work that 

thinks the way the child does, 

in ever-widening areas of interest. . . 
stimulates the curiosity that is the 
librarian’s greatest ally . .. helps in every 


way to deepen and reinforce the ANS 
-AND TALKED 18 ont 


librarian’s effort. Put into circulation, 

THE Book or KNOWLEDGE ... with its 20 
large volumes covering 7,607 pages, 

its 15,000 informative pictures 

(hundreds in full color) and over 31,000 
alphabetized index references and 
cross-references .. . is proving itself a 
valuable asset in libraries everywhere. Have 
you seen the new 1953 edition? 

Write today for complete information on 
The Book of Knowledge. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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The lady who shot the hippo 


Food, flattery, feartessness —a technique in- 
volving all three is often needed to induce 
animals to pose for their portraits! This is 
one secret of the outstanding success of the 
lady photographer who shot the dramatic 
picture of a hippopotamus which appears in 
World Book Encyclopedia. Her work with 
animals, guaranteed to frighten the average 
mortal (woman or man), has won her inter- 
national acclaim. 


Animals, people, scenes— World Book's pages 
are full of outstanding illustrative material. 
Over 18,000 illustrations enrich the text im- 


measurably. There are 1500 pictures in full 
natural color—most of them found only in 
World Book. Photographs, drawings, dia- 
grams, maps—all are chosen with utmost 
care from the work of experts. 


Nine, nineteen, ninety—every age group 
among your patrons will find the broad va- 
riety of authentic illustrative material in 
World Book both helpful and inspiring. This 
pictorial excellence is one of the many rea- 
sons why World Book has continued as first 
ehoice among America’s librarians and 
teachers for so many years! 


Ist Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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All the poignant mystery of 
growing up is in thi< magnetic 
Story of a boy who had a 
secret wish. . . 


--aind now Miguel 


By JOSEPH KRUMBOLD 32 illustrations by Jean Charlot 


* This is Miguel Chavez, who comes from a sheep- 
raising family near Taos, New Mexico, and who yearns 
to g0 with the men of his family to the Sangre de 
Cristo Mountains. But Miguel has a problem—he is 
too young to get everything he wants, like his older 
brother, Gabriel . . - too old to be happy with everything 
he has, like little Pedro. And therein lies his secret 
wish. Readers of all ages will be delighted with the 
authentic and beautiful background, the sensitive illus- 
trations by Jean Charlot; they will respond to the 
author’s understanding as he portrays this last great 
adventure of a boy—and first great adventure as a man, 
- +. And Now Miguel is based on a full-length docu- 
mentary feature—a Story that actually happened— 
written and directed by Mr. Krumgold and distributed 
overseas by the State Department. Ages 11 up, $2.75 


THOMAS yY. 
CROWELL COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 
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TOM’'S 
MAGIC TV 


by ANDRE DUGO. 
Mustrated in two colors by 
the author. How could Tom 
get inside a television set — as 
part of the program? His sis- 
fer rescues him from his 
adventures by turning 
the dial. Sept. Ages 
5-7, $2.00 


SUPER’S 
DAUGHTER 


by ANNE TUFTS. Iilustrated 

by Edward Smith. With girls 
of all nationalities, Meri Novak 

studied at Knickerbocker High 

School in New York City, 

learning English and 
making friends. 
Oct. Ages 12-16. 
$2.50 


Send for FREE catalogue of 


HOLT Books for Young People é 


COCOA 


by MARGARET G. 
OTTO. Illustrated by 
Peter Spier. Wonder, gen- 
tleness and mounting excite- 
ment in the story of a serious, 
small boy, a brown colt born 
on his father's form, his 
duck, Waddles, and 
his cat, Sardines. 
Oct. Ages 6-8. 
$2.00 


TO BELONG 


by EMMA ATKINS JACOBS. 

Ilustrated by Oscar Liebman 
An unusual, thoughtful novel about 

the Karel family, DPs from 

Czechoslovakia, and the 

conflict of Old and New 
World beliefs. Oct. 
Ages 12-16. 


POCKET 
AND HIS PICKLE PUP 


by MAY JUSTUS. Illus- 
trated by Jean Tamburine. 
Peter Pocket, whose pockets were 
always filled with surprises, 
lived with Granny Messer 
on a mountaintop in 
Tennessee. A warm, 
happy story. 


TRIPLE- 
THREAT 
PATROL 


by KENNETH GILBERT. 

WMlustrated by Ernest Norling. 
An exciting story of log pirates 

and lumbering on an island 

in Puget Sound — Chuck 

Harmon and Doc Peters 
solve the mystery. 
Sept. Ages 12-16. 
$2. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison y New York 17, N. Y. 





FIRST BOOKS are the first books to read on any subject. 


Introducing 


The First 
Guide to First Books 


This 32-page booklet, handsomely illustrated with pages from seven rep- 
resentative FIRST BOOKS, is as clear and attractive as FIRST BOOKS 


themselves. 


Four outstanding educators—Leland B. Jacobs, Ruth Gagliardo, Paul 
A. Witty, and R. Will Burnett have contributed their comments on the 
part books play in a child’s growing world. These brief articles state so 
clearly the basic principles and purposes of all good children’s literature 
that every thoughtful adult concerned with children and their develop- 
ment will find enjoyment and guidance in them. 


Besides those articles, The First Guide to FIRST BOOKS tells how and 
why the famous FIRST BOOK Series came to be, what its aims and 
standards are, how the individual FIRST BOOKS are conceived, edited, 
illustrated, checked. 


Helen Ferris’ contribution “About Helen Hoke Watts and Franklin 
Watts,” publishers of FIRST BOOKS, provides unusual insight into the 
publishing operation which produces these horizon-pushing books. And 
there is a check list of the 40 FIRST BOOKS now available with descrip- 
tions and reviewers’ appraisals of each. 


tte eine 


oe 


FLIES 


The First Guide to FIRST BOOKS is free for the asking. Write for your 


copy today—Dept. WB-10, Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Avenue, 
New York 21. 


FIRST BOOKS 


published by FRANKLIN WATTS, Inc. 


ALL th bound... ALL in LARGE, CLEAR TYPE... 


ALL with lively, colorful pictures $1.75 each 


NOTE: For Book Week display—free packages of brilliantly col- 
ored jackets, end papers and sample pages from our books, ready 


for distribution to the first one hundred applicants. Write soon. 


FIRST BOOKS are the first books to read on any subject. 
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PITSCHI 
Story and six-color pictures~by MANS 
FISCHER. A beguiling story of an imag- 
inative kitten. 32 pp. Ages 4-8. $3.00 


THE CHRISTMAS BUNNY 
By WILL and NICOLAS. Four-color and 
black-and-white drawings by the Calde- 
cott Award winner enhance this fine 
Christmas tale. 48 pp. Ages 4-8. $2.50 


MOTHER GOOSE 
RIDDLE RHYMES 
Five-color pictures by JOSEPH LOW. Pic- 
ture puzzles turn Mother Goose into a 

wonderful guessing game. 48 pp. 
Ages 6 up. $2.50 


FREEDOM AND PLENTY: 
Ours to Save 
Written and illustrated by WILFRID 5S. 
BRONSON. A simple, scientific account of 
conservation, 128 pp. Ages 6-10. $2.95 


CURIOUS MISSIE 
By VIRGINIA SORENSEN. Line drawings 
by Marilyn Miller. How Missie helped 
to get a library bookmobile for her Ala- 
bama cotton county is told by a well- 
known novelist. 224 pp. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


PIKE OF PIKE’S PEAK 
By NINA BROWN BAKER. Line drawings 
by Richard M. Powers, An authentic por- 
trait of a great soldier-explorer. 160 pp. 
Ages 9-12. $2.50 


JAPAN IN STORY 
AND PICTURES 
By LILY EDELMAN. Illustrated with pho- 
tos. Simple, up-to-date information on 
the country and its people. 64 pp. 
Ages 9-12. $2.25 


ONE HUNDRED 

WHITE HORSES 
By MILDRED LAWRENCE. Line drawings 
by Oscar Liebman. The story of a store- 
keeping family in Florida, 1886. 192 pp. 
Ages 9-12. $2.50 


FRIPSEY SUMMER 
Story and line drawings by MADYE LEE 
CHASTAIN. The unpredictable Fripseys, 
of Bright Days, in a gay new story. 224 
pp. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


THE BORROWERS 
By MARY NORTON. Line drawings by 
Beth and Joe Krush. A memorable fan- 
tasy which won England's Carnegie Med- 
al as the outstanding children’s book of 
1952. 192 pp. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


COMMUNICATION: 
Cave Writing to Television 
By JULIE FORSYTH BATCHELOR. Line 
drawings by C. D. Batchelor. A fascinat- 
ing history, with instructions for making 
exhibits. 128 pp. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


ROCKY’S ROAD 
By JERROLD BEIM. Line drawings by Paul 
Galdone. A fine, modern school story. 
160 pp. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


THE WISHING APPLE TREE 


By JEAN BOTHWELL. Line drawings by 
Marshall Davis. A heartwarming story 
of a Nebraska farm community. 224 pp. 

Ages 9-12. $2.95 


STAR RANGERS 
By ANDRE NORTON. The wreck of a pa- 


trol ship in 8054 A.D. begins an exciting 
science-fiction story. 288 pp. 
Ages 12 up. $2.95 


BLUE SMOKE 
By DOROTHY LYONS. Line drawings by 
Wesley Dennis. California ranch life and 
a mystery, by a favorite horse-story au- 
thor. 256 pp. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


SPARKPLUG OF THE H. )RNETS 


By STEPHEN W. MEADER, Line drawings 
by Don Sibley. A foremost writer for 
boys tells an action-filled story of high 
school basketball. 288 pp. 

Ages 12 up. $2.75 


MACHINES THAT 
BUILT AMERICA 
By ROGER BURLINGAME. Illustrated with 
diagrams. An absorbing account of the 
men and machines that made mass pro- 
duction possible. 256 pp. 
Ages 12 up. $3.50 


THE STORY OF GLASS 
By FREDA DIAMOND. Illustrated with 32 
pp. of photos. The role of glass through 
the ages, explained by a noted glass de- 
signer. 288 pp. Ages 12 up. $3.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY * NEW YORK 17 
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STAR OF WONDER 2) ROBERT R. COLES, Chairman of the Hayden Plane- 
tarium, and FRANCES FROST. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. David and Jean of 
Rocket Away! travel back to the first Christmas to explore the mystery of the 
wonderful star. Ages 6-10. $2.25 


THE BEATINEST BOY 3) JESSE STUART. J/lustrated by Robert Henneberger. 
Kentucky's well-loved poet-novelist, in his first story for children, introduces us to 
David, the beatinest boy in the world. Oct. 14. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


HOMER SEES THE QUEEN 3) MARGARET J. BAKER. Illustrated by Garr) 
MacKenzie. More amazing escapades for the hero of Homer the Tortoise, who 
creates a sensation at the Coronation. Oct. 14. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


MISS PICKERELL GOES UNDERSEA 38) ELLEN MacGREGOR.  I/lustrated 
by Paul Galdone. The newest adventure of that indefatigable lady, who now dons 
the latest under-water equipment to explore the sea. Ages 8-12, $2.25 


COCHISE: APACHE WARRIOR AND STATESMAN £2) EDGAR 
WYATT. Illustrated by the distinguished Indian artist, Allan Houser. A companion 
volume to the author's very popular Geronimo, in a biography of the greatest of all 
Apaches. Ages 9-13. $2.50 

FLIGHT TODAY AND TOMORROW 2) MARGARET O. HYDE. ///ustrated 
by Clifford Geary. Foreword by Glenn O. Blough. A book that gives a real feeling 
of what it means to fly all types of planes, with the reader right in the pilot's seat. 

Oct. 14. Ages 10 up. 2.50 


BURMA BOY 8) WILLIS LINDQUIST. IJlustrated by the Caldecott Award winner, 
Nicholas Mordvinoff. The story of a boy's courage, and of his faith in the great 
elephant, Majda Koom. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


NO MOON ON GRAVEYARD HEAD 32) EDITH DORIAN. Intrigue, mystery 


and romance in a Maine coast town. Map by Forrest Orr. Oct. 14, Ages 12-16. $2.50 


YOUR TRIP INTO SPACE 8) LYNN POOLE. Illustrated by Clifford Geary. 


Exciting, up-to-the-minute reading on what space travel will be like. By the author 
of Today's Science and You. Teen ages. $2.75 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY: 18 Keys to Better Work 2) NORRIS ELY 
ORCHARD, Head of the English Department, The Loomis School. Illustrated by 
Barbara Bridgman. A “must” for getting 60 effective minutes out of every study 
hour. Teen ages. Oct. 14. $1.50 


A WORLD FULL OF HOMES 38) WILLIAM A. BURNS, Assistant to the Di- 


rector, American Museum of Natural History. The fascinating story of how man 
has sheltered himself through the ages. Pictures by Paula Hutchison of the Museum 
Illustration Corps. Oct, 14. Ages 10 and up. $2.50 


All prices are tentative. Write for free illustrated catalog 
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NEW REFERENCE BOOKS 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


FLAGS OF THE WORLD 
by H. Gresham-Carr 
RECOMMENDED BY MUDGE 


This famous reference work has been brought 
right up to date and should be on every library 
shelf. An interesting addition to this edition is 
the list showing how the number of stars in 
“The Stars and Stripes” was increased and 
when each successive design was brought into 
use. There are 300 color illustrations, 12 mono- 
chromes and 200 black and white drawings. 


Size 7x91 ins. Cloth binding. $10.00 


THE OBSERVER'S BOOK 
OF MUSIC 
by Freda Dinn 


A pocket-sized volume that encompasses the 
whole field of music—Sound (and how we hear 
it), Instruments, Voices, Orchestras, Composers 
and Musical Terms. Paul Sharp has made over 
200 illustrations, many in color and there is a 
complete index of instruments. $1 25 
Size 314. x 5% ins. Cloth Binding - 


. +.» and for the Children’s Library 


A JUNGLE PICNIC 
written and illustrated by Clifford Webb 


This is a new edition of Clifford Webb’s 
amusing story of Michael & Jennifer's picnic 
in an African jungle and of the many strange 
jungle creatures who joined them. A beautiful 
book, amply illustrated by the author in color 
and black and white. 

Size 71/, x 81% ins. Cloth Binding, $2.00 


THE STORY OF 
LAZY BUSHTAIL 
by Constance Woodhead 
Bushtail was such a lazy Squirrel, he would 
not take care of his home until one day, while 
entertaining a good friend, his furniture col- 
lapsed and he was embarrassed into better ways. 


The charming illustrations by Joan Wanklyn, 
all in full color, make this book wonderful 


value. 
$1.00 


Size 514, x 614 ins. Board Binding. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., INC. 


79 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








New Children's Books 
From David McKay 








e 
Ticonderoga 
Text, and illustrations in four colors, by 
CLIFFORD N. GEARY. The exciting picture 
story of the famous fort; of Indian intrigues; 
Rogers’ Rangers; Ethan Allen’s Green Moun- 
tain Boys—a vivid portrayal of heroic chapters 
in American history. $2.75 


The Story of Su-Su 


By EVA KNOX EVANS. Two-color illustra- 
tions by VANA EARLE. All about a cham- 
pion city dog who went to live in the country 
and learned to love the fields and green grass. 

$2.50 


a 
Snow for Christmas 
By VERNON BOWEN. Color illustrations by 
KURT WIESE. It just couldn’t be Christmas 
without snow! So Horace Weatherby, Boy 
Scientist, tries an experiment that fixes things 
—but good! $2.50 


The Ambitious Elephant 


Story and drawings by KATHARINE WOOD. 
Her name was Louise, and she was very proud 
of the tricks she could do. When she unex- 
pectedly put on a show for a small town the 
results were TERRIFIC! $1.50 


The Remarkable History of 


. o 
TonyBeaver-West Virginian 
By MARY E. COBER. Drawings by 
WILLIAM D. HAYES. Tall-tale Americana 
about a hero whose exploits brought fame and 
fortune to Eel’s Landing, W. Va. Fun for all 
in lively pictures and amusing text. $2.75 


7 
No School on Friday 
By CLARICE PONT. Drawings by MARY 
STEVENS. An exotic tale of little known 
Saudi Arabia as seen by three American 
children living in the land of oil wells, camels 
and kings. $2.75 


Sentry in the Night 


By CHARLES G. WILSON. Drawings by 
FRANK J. MURCH. A _17-year-old-boy’s 
exciting experiences in the perilous year of 
1776, especially at the battles of Long Island 
and Trenton. (/Jves Washburn) $2.75 


7 
Goal in Sight 
By A. R. THURMAN. A swift-moving story 
of “high pressure” high-school football by a 
sports writer who knows how a coach can 
mold ambitious youngsters. $2.50 


Jobs That Take You Places 


By JOSEPH LEEMING. New, revised, up- 
to-date edition of a library essential. $3.00 


DAVID McKAY CO., INC., 55 5th Ave., N. Y. 3 
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Ten NE 8 er essentials in 


peo) 


N ow 


American Heritag 


SERIES 


The success of the first ten AMERICAN HERITAGE books, pub- 
lished last Fall, indicates that these thrilling stories are first- 
choice of young readers who want the best in fiction. Brim- 
ful of action, historically accurate, the AMERICAN HERITAGE 
books re-create places, events, and personalities that are 
parts of the American saga. In these new AMERICAN HERITAGE 
books, as in their predecessors, the proud heritage of Amer- 
ica’s past comes to vivid life. 


COCHISE OF ARIZONA THE LONG BLACK SCHOONER 


By Oliver La Farge. [//ustrated 
by L. F. Bjorklund. The true 
story, in fictional form, of one of 
the greatest American Indian 
chiefs. $1.75 


RANGER’S RANSOM 


By Herbert Best. Illustrated by 
Erick Berry. How the French 
and Indian wars affected a Co- 
lonial village. $1.75 


HOMESTEAD OF THE FREE 


By Aileen Fisher. J/lustrated hy 
Peter Burchard. The Kansas 
Story in 1855 when thrilling 
history was being made on the 
prairies. $1.75 


THE CHALLENGERS 


By Jo Lundy. Illustrated by F rani: 
Nicholas. Adventurous days in 
Oregon of the 1840's. $1.75 


THE FIGHTING QUAKER 


By Emma Gelders Sterne. ///us- 
trated by Earl H. Pringle. The 
heroic voyage of the Amistad 
in the 1830’s and how her cargo 
of Negro captives won their 
freedom. $1.75 


THE STORY OF EL! WHITNEY 


By Jean Lee Latham. Illustrated 
by Fritz Kredel. How a young 
Yankee peddler created the tools 
that changed the face of Amer- 
ica. $1.75 


THE BIG COUNTRY 

By Edward A. Herron. //lustrated 
by W. T. Mars. Alaska of to- 
day —and how a brave boy 
fought to clear his father’s 
name. 1.75 


THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER 


By Frederick A. Lane. J/lustrated 
by F. T. Chapman, A boy’s part 
in the Revolutionary War naval 
victories of John Paul Jones. 


$1.75 
EMPIRE OF FUR 


By gy Derleth. Jilustrated by 


By Frank B. Lotham. //lustrated 
by L. Vosburgh. The story of 
Nathanael Greene, Quaker Pr. 
eval in the revolution. $1.7 


Aldren A. Watson. The thrill- 
ing des of a boy’s perilous 
journey through John Jacob 
Astor’s “Empire of Fur.” $1.75 


All volumes sturdily bound in cloth; large, easy-to-read type; 
attractive full-color jackets; endpapers in color; chapter-headings 
and many illustrations in black-and-white and color. 


Send for FREE illustrated circular describing all 20 books in the 
AMERICAN HERITAGE series. 


ALADDIN BOOKS « ss rirtn ave. * NEW YORK 3 
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Jan, the Dutch Barge Dog 


Written and illustrated by G. W. BARRINGTON, 
author of Wind Runner. Swept from the deck 
into hair-raising adventures, Jan, a keeshond 
puppy, finally gets back to his young master. 
Ages 8-12, $2.50 


Beyond the 
Timberland Trail 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD, author of Windruff 
of Links Tor. Illustrated by Zhenya Gay. A 
thrilling tale in the Jack London tradition — 
about a breed of wolf-dogs in the Canadian 
wilds. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Winners Losers 


By EARL $. COLEMAN, author of Sierra Quest. 
Illustrated by Frank J. Murch. Young Nonie 
masters riding, fishing and the fine points of 
feminine strategy during a summer on a ranch 
in the Sierras. Ages 12-16. 2.50 


Bennett High 


By MARGUERITE DICKSON, author of Only Child, 
A delightful story of senior year in high school, 
when Angelica discovers that you can’t judge 
people by the part of town in which they live. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Your Orders, Sir 


By ROBERT C. DU SOE, author of Boatswain's Boy. 
Illustrated by Arthur Harper. Midshipman Jon- 
ithan Amery pilots a mysterious cargo through 
the New Orleans blockade of 1812—and is 
caught in a web of piracy and double-dealing. 
Ages 12-16. $2.50 


LONGMANS GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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My Sky Is Blue 


By LOULA G. ERDMAN, author of Fair Is the 
Morning. A job in the wilds of New Mexico of- 
fers Jinny a chance to forget an unhappy ro- 
mance and find a fresh interest in her serious 
young neighbor, Dick. Ages 12-16. 


Muskets along 
the Chickahominy 


By GERTRUDE E. FINNEY, author of Sleeping Mines. 
Illustrated by Arthur Harper. In this adventure 
story of the Virginia Colony, an indentured ser- 
vant fights in Bacon’s Rebellion, battles Indians 
and crooked politics to re-gain his land and free- 
dom. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Meeting 
in the Mountains 


By JOHN B. PRESCOTT, author of The Beautiful 
Ship. Illustrated by Larry Toschik. The story 
of Akona, son of Corn Planter, offers an unusual 
and valuable picture of America’s earliest in- 
habitants. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


The Dragon and the Book 


Written and illustrated by CHRISTINE PRICE, au- 
thor of Three Golden Nobles. A tale of Saxon 
England and Wilfred’s dangerous mission of 
delivering a precious book to King Alfred. Ages 
10-14, $2.75 


Bright Summer 


By ERNIE RYDBERG. Illustrated by Vera Neville. 
Learning to draw distracts a young American- 
Mexican girl from her crippled leg in this story 
of Southern California. Ages 8-12. 

October $2.50 


Golden Slippers 


By LEE WYNDHAM, author of Slipper Under 
Glass. Illustrated byVera Bock. A hilarious tale 
of movie making, TV and ballet, about Maggie 
Jones whose gift for comedy changed her career. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Dear Wife 


By GLADYS MALVERN, author of Tamar. Illus- 
trated by Corinne Malvern. The original and 
moving story of a young Puritan who marries 
an actress in the early days of the American 
Revolution. Ages 12-16 


$2.75 
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THE TUDOR ROSE by Margaret Campbell Barnes 

Author of WITH ALL MY HEART (Lit. Guild), BRIEF GAUDY HOUR (Dollar 
Book Club), MY LADY OF CLEVES (BOMC-Canada), etc.—total sales of over 
1,000,000 copies! Setting: England in the Wars of the Roses. Heroine: Elizabeth of 
York, the mother of Henry VIII. September. $3.50 

LABRADOR NURSE by B. J. Banfill 


A Selection of the Christian Herald's Family Bookshelf 
A dramatic personal account of one woman's heroic service to mankind with the 
Grenfell Mission. August. $3.00 


AROUND THE WORLD with the HARLEM 
GLOBETROTTERS by Dave Zinkoff and Edgar Williams 


The amazing Story of America’s #1 basketball team. Packed with the atmosphere of 
a three-ring circus. Photographs. All ages. November. $2.95 


STOPOVER FOR MURDER by Floyd Mahannah 


Author of THE GOLDEN GOOSE and THE YELLOW HEARSE. Murder at Lake Tahoe! 
Even the veteran whodunit fan will come away visibly shaken. September. $2.50 


HOW DO I LOVE THEE? by Helen E. Waite 


A Junior Literary Guild Selection 
The romance of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. A juvenile biography. September. $2.50 


BRIGHT GOLD by Jessica Lyon 

Author of THIS MY DESIRE, FROM THIS DAY FORWARD 

Another sensitive, intelligent problem novel for girls 14 to 18. September. $2.50 
COUNTY FAIR: A 4-H Romance by Anne Emery 

Author of SCARLET ROYAL 

A story as fresh as the out-of-doors for girls 12 to 16. October. $2.50 


BLOCK THAT KICK by Joe Archibald 
Author of INSIDE TACKLE, HOLD THAT LINE 


Real action football for boys 12 to 16. September. $2.50 

NEW PLAYS FOR RED LETTER DAYS by Elizabeth 
Hough Sechrist (Author of ONE THOUSAND POEMS FOR CHILDREN, etc.) 
and Janetie Woolsey 


A big book of original non-royalty plays for children 9 to 13, emphasizing dramatic 
appeal and simplicity of costume and setting. Abundantly illustrated. October. $3.50 











MACRAE SMITH COMPANY =: Philadelphia/ 
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IN CLEAN HAY 
By Eric P. Kelly Illustrated by Maud and 
Miska Peterbam_ A Polish folk tale abour four 
children who found an opportunity to serve the 
Christ Child on Christmas Eve. 
Ages 8-12 $1.25 


THE MAILBOX TAKES A HOLIDAY 
By F. J. Jupo Illustrated by the author 
When the mail box, traffic light, and the waste 
basket ran away to the country, the town was 
topsy-turvy. Ages 6-8 $1.00 


THE LONELIEST CHICKEN 
By Mitzi Byrd Illustrated by Peggy Martin 
About Clinkle, a chicken who was lonely and 
wanted someone to talk to. 
Ages 4-8 $1.00 


THE FRIENDLY PHOEBE 
By Berta and Elmer Hader Illustrated by the 
authors About a baby bird that the McGintys 
adopted when they found it lying on their ter- 
race at Willow Hill. Ages 8-10 $2.25 


PUFFY AND THE SEVEN LEAF CLOVER 
By Dorothy P. Lathrop Illustrated by the 
author Puffy, a tiny Pekingese, bumped into 
a seven leaf clover one day with surprising re- 
sults. Ages 8-10 $2.50 


THE MAJOR AND HIS CAMELS 
By Miriam E. Mason Illustrated by Zhenya 
Gay A story about the early West and the 
Major who brought camels to America to help 
build roads. Ages 8-10 $2.00 


Macmillan 

» 

ZS BOOKS for YOUNG READERS 
Fall, 1953 
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OLD WHIRLWIND 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth Illustrated by Man- 
ning Lee A colorful incident in the life of 
Davy Crockett when he was twelve years old. 
Ages 8-10 $2.00 


THE HIGHLY TRAINED DOGS OF 
PROFESSOR PETIT 
By Carol Ryrie Brink Illustrated by Robert 
Henneberger A troupe of amazingly clever 
dogs come to their master’s aid when he is in 
danger. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


CIRCUS: APRIL Ist 
By Louis Slobodkin J/lustrated by the author 
It was April Fool’s Day when the circus came to 
town, but that couldn't explain all the crazy 
things that happened. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


OUR COUNTRY, AMERICA 
By Christie McFall Illustrated by the author 
The story of our country dramatically presented 
in maps, charts and story-telling illustrations 
with brief text. Ages 10-14 2.7 


THE SCARLET FORCE 
By T. Morris Longstreth Illustrated by Ruth 
M. Collins This 80th anniversary book traces 
the history of the early years of the famous Royal 
Mounted Police of Canada. 


Ages 12-16 $2.50 


THE SILVER CHAIR 
By C.S. lewis Illustrated by Pauline Baynes 
Two children have a fanciful adventure when 
they start off on a search for a lost prince vy 
Narnia. Ages 10-14 $2.7 


HALLORAN’S HILL 
By Margaret Ann Hubbard Early railroad days in 
Minnesota and the exciting story of Chad whose 
ambition to be a railroad man, led him into 
many adventures. Ages 12-16 $2.75 


the Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y, 
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Cet the flead of the Use. 


Britannica Junior 
The Finest Elementary Encyclopaedia Ever Published* 


“Designed ESPECIALLY for boys and girls in ELEMENTARY schools 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR'S colorful new 16-page 
booklet, ““At the Head of the Class,”’ is off 
the press and available now. It is yours FREE, 
without obligation. This interesting booklet 
shows how information-seeking and fact- 
finding become a pleasant pastime—children 
learn because they enjoy learning with Bri- 
tannica Junior. Its large, easy-to-read type; 
its inviting style; itssimplified sentence struc- 
ture and carefully checked vocabulary; its 


graphic pictures and dramatic illustrations, 
many in color—all fit together—making BJ's 
15 volumes the ideal encyclopaedia for grade 
school boys and girls—an indispensable tool 
for elementary teaching. Mail the coupon 
below for your FREE copy of “At the Head 
of the Class.’’ It tells how you can get this 
new edition of Britannica Junior for your 
classroom at a special low price and on excep- 
tionally easy payment terms, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


425 North Michigan Avenue -> 





— 5 
Please send me, without 


obligation, Britannica 
dunior’s new booklet, “at 


and complete details on the 
special low price and easy 
payment plan. 


<a em eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee oe oe oe oe J 


| THE HEAD OF THE CLASS” 
t 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


_—_— — 4 


inc., Dept WB! 425 No. Michigan Avenve, Chicage 11, lilinois 
NAME. 
ADDRESS_____ 
CITY 

SCHOOL | 
TITLE__ 


ZONE STATE | 
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IBRARIANS, bless their 

hearts, make many helpful 

suggestions for improving 
Compton's, and occasionally one 
of them hands us a beautiful and 
entirely unsolicited bouquet. 

One such came recently from 
the Superintendent of Children’s Work in 
a large city library. We were talking about 
the difhculty of giving new and often un- 
trained assistants a feeling for the great 
literature of childhood. 

"I start them off with a group of Comp- 
ton articles,’ said this librarian. ‘First, 
Anne Carroll Moore's article on Literature 
for Children and the second section of the 
article on Reading (Frances Clarke Sayers). 
They read the article on Mythology (Say- 
ers), the one on Folklore (Carl Carmer), 
the material on Storytelling (Mary Gould 
Davis and Anne Carroll Moore), and some 
of the biographies of great classical writers 
and story collectors, such as Hans Christian 
Andersen and the Grimm Brothers. I give 
each new assistant a copy of ‘Seven Stories 
High’ and encourage her to read as many 
books as possible.” 

Where this librarian went from there I 
don't know, but certainly any assistant who 
has gone thus far is ready for the new 
“Critical History of Children’s Literature” 
and “The Unreluctant Years.”’ 

Not all the bouquets flung in our direc- 
tion recently have come from the children’s 


field. Leonard Kirkpatrick, librarian of the 


omment 


University of Utah, wrote—with 


permission to quote——ol the stu- 
dent who was fearful of flunking 
a final examination in a course on 
the philosophy of art. “I recom- 
mended that she read the article 
on Fine Arts in Compton's. She 
studied it, and told me that it really con- 
tained most of the principles discussed in 
the course.” The article saved the day. 
This student passed. 

Then there was an appreciative story I 
got first hand from the manager of a well- 
known clinic and hospital. He was up for 
appointment to some board or committee 
A pre- 


requisite for the appointment was an ex 


having to do with civil defense. 


amination covering the atom and the basic 
principles of atomic energy. 

“Thanks to Compton's I am in,” he re- 
ported. ‘I locked myself up for a week end 
with the set and studied text and graphs 
until the symbols danced in my head.” 

Yesterday our Arkansas manager told me 
of a call from a bank in one of that state's 
cities. One of the officers ordered a set of 
Compton's. “For your children, I sup 
pose?” asked the manager. ‘No, for the 
bank,” was the reply. ‘We asked the pub- 
lic library what to buy. The librarian said 
Compton's.” 

If this column includes toc inany bou 
quets, just lay it to carly autumn nostalgia 
for spring and summer flowers. Didn't you 
hate to see them go? 


L. J.L 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 
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Reading in the Family Is Fun 


“Reading in the Family” was the subject of a stimulating confer- 
ence and exhibit sponsored last spring in New York City by the 
Children’s Book Council. Here are four of the papers from the en- 


thusiastically-received sessions. 


Reading to Children 
By Frances L. Ilg 


$ I LOOK BACK OVER MY YEARS of giving 

suggestions to parents, reading to chil- 
dren is the suggestion that stands out above 
all the rest. Parents are often surprised that 
they haven't thought of it themselves, They 
didn’t realize that the child was old enough 
to be read to or that he would sit still long 
enough. 

The job of reading, as a rule, falls to the 
mother. It is best thus because she is the one 
who is more intimately bound up with the 
life of the child, with his little ways, his 
interests, his desires for repetition. The 
father, too often, alas, doesn’t read things the 
“right way,” according to the preschool child. 
Even when the child is five or six years of 
age, able to listen to a wide variety of reading 
material, the very process of reading to him 
often lulls father to sleep. Father is note 
entirely to blame, we realize as we peruse 
some of the books for children. 

But children, too, are preceptive about bad 
books.. Authors of children’s books should 


Dr. Ilg is associated with the Gesell Institute of Child 
Development, Yale University 
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go to the children more often than they do. 
They need to have a knack with language 
within the framework of the language inter- 
ests of children at different ages. And prob- 
ably the most important part of a preschool 
book is the illustrations, which are definitely 
preferred in color. 

Interest in books begins far earlier than we 
often realize. As young as eight or nine 
months of age the infant may pick out a book 
from an assortment of toys. Some children 
have a sizeable library by fifteen months of 
age. I recall one child of this age whose 
feeling of self and of home was bound up 
in her book corner. When she returned home 
after a six weeks’ vacation she went straight 
to her book corner. This was home to her. 

As the young child of eigtheen months to 
two years looks at books, his main interest 
is to enumerate what he sees. He may express 
his recognition by kissing the picture at 
eighteen months, pointing to it at twenty-one 
months, and naming it at two years. He 
likes to find pictures of familiar objects—a 
baby, book, car, teddy bear. Magazines are 
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often as interesting as regular books. The 
colored advertisements are fascinating to a 
child of this age. 

By two years of age some children may be 
rather selective in what they wish to find in 
books and will show an interest only in those 
books which contain the special things they 
like, One girl of two would only accept a 
book with “canawata” (watering can) and 
Humpty — it. Another boy would 
only accept a book with a teddy bear in it. 
These children will go through book after 
book searching for their loves. 

For many, the search ended when The 
Golden Dictionary came along. Of all pre- 
school books, this nearly tops the list. fou 
can tell how a child feels about a book by 
the love in his voice and the name by which 
he calls it. I recall one boy of two who always 
referred to his Golden Dictionary with affec- 
tion as "My Golden Dishamary."” This is a 
good book to save for special times of the 
day—-just for going to bed at night or for 


the nap hour. This book has such variety and 
interest that you can hardly fatigue a child 
with it. Many children can be absorbed by 
it for an hour at a time, an unusual record 
for sustaining power with books at this age. 
Most delightful to the two-year-old are the 
tiny objects and tiny pictures all in color. 


His voice becomes very high and tiny as he 
finds all those “teeny-weeny things.” 

The shape of a book is important at two. 
Most important is that it should be small. 
Smallness is one of the charming features of 
the Peter Rabbit series, or Kate Greenaway, 
and especially of Lois Lenski's The Little 
Family. The Tall Mother Goose also gains 
greatly in the eyes of the two-year-old by its 
shape. 

In reading to a two-year-old, it is especially 
important to know what to skip and when to 
stop and talk. Some books lend themselves 
to these shifts more than others. Saturday 
Walk is ideal for this type of reading. Thus 
the reader can relate the people and experi- 
ences in the book to those that are familiar 
to the child. And when his name is sub- 
stituted for that of a child in the book he is 
truly captivated. 

The two-year-old wants to take part in the 
readings. He wants to talk about the pictures. 
He loves to find things. He never tires of 
the endlessly repetitive games—'‘Where’s the 
Kitty?”’ “No Kitty.” “Where's the Kitty?” 
“There's the Kitty!” 

It is in fact rather surprising the way a two- 
year-old accepts repetition. The Story of 
Cinder is an excellent example. Even on 
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multiple rereadings he never seems to catch 
on that Cindcr 1s going to be found. He be- 
comes a part of the hunt each time. When 
the hunt spreads out into the room beyond 
the confines of the page he literally throws 
himself into the task. And always he is over- 
joyed when Cinder is really found. 

Of all two-year-old books, none captures 
the mind, heart, and interests of the preschool 
child so completely as Margaret Wise Brown's 
Goodnight Moon. It seems almost wicked 
that you have in your power a means to 
hypnotize your child off to bed and to sleep 
so easily. The slowly darkening pages set 
the mood further into the release of sleep. 
Then there is the enchanting search for the 
mouse who is always in a different place. It's 
his tinyness, as well as his movement, that 
delights the two-year-old so much. Maybe we 
can separate the realists from the idealists even 
at this tender age. To the realist a mouse 
should be on the floor or in usual places. 
But to the idealist a mantel or a bedside table 
is just as easy to reach, 


Two-and-a-Half 


The two-and-a-half-year-old is an absolute 
glutton for repetition of the same story day 
after day. But this desire for repetition is not 
restricted to reading. He is a ritualist whether 
he is eating his dinner, going to bed, or being 
read to. He appears to have an unbalanced 
diet in whatever he does. But even as carrot 
sticks are fairly sure fire in the eating realm, 
so also are “fix-it” books in the reading realm. 
Broken things are his chief concern. He 
wants them to be fixed. Therefore, he adores 
such books as Wheels by Kathryn Jackson. 
He's especially interested in the bicycle with 
the wheel off or the car with the flat tire. His 
one desire is to fix them. (This is the stage 
when father is in great demand to fix broken 
toys. ) 

With the two-and-a-half-year-old’s marked 
desire for repetition, he begins to know what 
is coming next. He enjoys supplying words 
and ending phrases of sentences he knows by 
heart. This becomes a delightful game. 
Sometimes he projects himself so completely 
into the picture that what he sees may seem 
real to him. Grapes may look good enough 
to pluck and he may pretend to eat them. 

The three-year-old shows a marked increase 
in his breadth and span of interest. He wants 
books with information about transportation 
and about nature and he likes this informa- 
tion to be woven into story form. 
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Three loves imaginative stories based on 
real people, real animals. Caps For Sale and 
Litle Black Sambo satisfy these needs. And 
guessing games are his absolute favorites, 
especially when he knows all of the answers. 
The Noisy Book gives him wonderful latitude 
and he can play the game with great excite 
ment and even sophistication 

This is the age when stories have to be 
reread and retold word for word. If you 
make one change, Three is apt to pick you up 
on the shift. This characteristic is probably 
related to a special type of personality as well 
as to a level of development. 

There may be one very real disturbance 
about cut off or incomplete illustrations more 
evident at this three to three-and-a-half-year- 
old period than at any other. The child of 
this age may be obsessed by whole things, 
disturbed by broken things. I recall one child 
who burst into tears when he finally had to 
cut into his birthday cake, because it wouldn't 
be whole any more. In the same way a half 
picture disturbs him. I remember one child 
who was so disturbed by half a truck that his 
mother pasted on an extension piece of paper 
and drew the rest of the truck for him. 

Just as Good Night Moon caught the heart 
of a two-year-old, so also does Shhh Bang, a 
whispering book by the same author, catch 
the heart and voice of a three-and-a-half -year- 
old. The three-and-a-half-year-old often talks 
in a loud shrill voice or he goes to the other 
extreme of whispering. There is nothing that 
will calm him down more effectively than 
whispering to him. It’s wonderful when a 
book like this one makes a child feel like him- 
self. Or when it can give him the scope to 
throw himself into a story as he can in / 
Want to Fly by Anita Brenner 

By four years of age, tastes are often more 
defined. There are those who want the whim 
sical tales or the imaginative one. They are 
the children who love Curious George, Katy 
No-Pocket, Mulberry Street, MeGilligots 
Pool, Nothing At All, and many others. And 
there are those, especially boys, who want 
books about real things. George Zaffo has 
probably done more for these boys than any- 
one else. His books of real ‘this and that’’ 
have given many boys a real footing in this 
machine age. Fathers may b« preferred to 
read these books because they can explain the 
pictures even more than the text has done 

Reading to a child from the ave of five on 
can become a greater and greater pleasure 
But I do feel that stories should appeal as 
much to the parent as they do to the child, 
especially since more and more time will be 
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spent in re ading. There are, of course, the 


persistent favorites by A. A. Milne, the Mary 
Poppins series, the Freddie books, and the 
delightful Dr. Dolittle. I would like to add 
The Hobbit for boys of seven, and E. Nesbit 
for girls who have an insatiable desire to be 


read to. 

When it comes to the classics, it is true that 
their place is being shaken a bit. I am always 
interested in those parents who don’t seem 
to know that any other books exist except the 
classics. So they dutifully read Little Red 
Riding Hood to their daughter and almost 
frighten her to death. I recall one child who 
wouldn't sleep in the same room with her 
book of Little Red Riding Hood. She placed it 
out in the hall every night and shut her door 

These same parents try to re id their chil 
dren Treasure Island or Tom Sawyer long be- 
fore they are ready to absorb or enjoy them 
What is worse, they even try to force theis 
children to read these books by themselves. 
These classics and others have their place in 
due time. On the whole they are enjoyed 
most when real aloud and are enjoyed more 
with a family group than when read alone 

In this relationship {’'d like to plead for 
continued reading to the child long after he 
can read to himself-—that is, if he desires it 
A child doesn’t usually read well enough to 
want to pick up a book to read by himself 
before nine or ten years of age. But even then 
he may still want to be read to. 

One of the difficulties in this period from 
five to ten is that the child often wants to be 
read to endlessly. His constant refrain is ‘just 
one more.” The five or six-year-old may stop 
if he’s allowed to take a book to bed with 
him. The seven-year-old fortunately will 
settle for the end of the chapter. Otherwise 
he might demand to go on and on to the end 
of the story 

Just one word about Alice in Wonderland 
and fairy tales. There will always be six or 
seven-year-olds who will adore Alice in Won 
derland, but I'm beginning to feel they are 
in a rather special group. Their number seems 
to be steadily decreasing. Fairy tales likewise 
may interest a certain group of children 
around seven years or older who want magic 
in any form. But modern magic can be more 
fascinating than that provided by fairy tales 
The motive behind fairy tales was often to 
control children by fear. This is not our way 

At the same time there has been too much 
cleaning up of old stories, Children vicari 
ously experience badness when they read 
about bad children. They often favor the 
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oy about badness and readily memorize 
nits like the following: 

And are the children naughty, 

Or are the children good ? 


Oh very bad indeed said she 
They won't do as they should, 


Fortunately more books are becoming avail- 
able to more children through inexpensive 
editions. There are the Golden Books at 
every corner store and now the Wonder 
Books. I was delighted to see that Babar is 
about to become a part of every household 
in its Wonder Book jacket. Even The Non- 
sense ABC is now available in the Penguin 
series, 

I'd like to mention something about the 
tensions that are expressed by the child as he 
is being read to. Thumpb-sucking is a com- 
mon accompaniment to listening to a story. 
Masturbation often occurs at three-and-a-half 
to four years of age. Often the child listens 
better if he has something to do. He might 
hold a toy or hold his own book if he is listen- 
ing in a group. Or he might be coloring or 
working with plastecene. These may be the 
same children who in later years do their 
homework with greater ease when the radio 
is on. 

Reading may also help the preschooler to 
concentrate on his eating. This can be over- 
done but it has its place if used judiciously. 
Similarly, reading f tors the bath will help 
a six- or seven-year-old to bathe himself. One 
can always stop reading as the child stops 
eating or scrubbing and continue as soon as 
he resumes his task at hand. 


I am very concerned about the child who 
doesn't accept being read to. Sometimes, of 
course, this is because nobody reads to him. 
But often it is because he isn't interested and 
his parents therefore give it up as a dismal 
failure. 

These children often are slow to talk. They 
are more often boys who prefer action to lis- 
tening or looking. Above all they are the 
mechanical boys, the realists. They are the 
ones who can deftly manipulate a compli- 
cated train set-up with switches and all at 
five-and-a-half years of age. They are the 
ones who can read the word “transformer’’ 
before they can read a simple word like ‘‘cat.”’ 
They will look at a book only if it captivates 
their mechanical interest. They continue to 
treat books with the enumeration interest of 
a two-year-old. They want to talk about the 
pictures and ask questions about the machines 

the digger, the bulldozer, the train. They 
are the children who first know these ma- 
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chines in reality. They are the children you 
find at the railroad station or on the edge of 
a construction project. They may be eight or 
nine before they become interested in books 
about these activities. 

Fathers find their special place with these 
boys as long as they don’t try to teach them 
to read. Fathers never go to sleep poring over 
the intricate details of an accurate train pic- 
ture with their interested son. It doesn't mat- 
ter if there is an engineer in the cab. The 
train's the thing. One of the first choices of 
these boys are the mechanical magazines. 
They pore through Popular Mechanics. 

We act in error when we demand that they 
go the same way as all the other children 
the children who can project themselves into 
a book like Now I Can Fly at three years of 
age. We ever add to our error by forcing 
them to plough through primers in which 
they aren't the least bit interested. If this 
doesn't work we give them a heavy remedial 
program and finally by the age of nine or ten 
strand them in a jungle of words and ideas 
from which we painfully have to disentangle 
them at a later time. 


If we knew how these special children were 
developing, if we believed in the laws of 
growth, we would treat them as preschoolers 


in the cycle from five to ten years of age. 
They haven't gone through the usual stages 
of interest in and listening to books that the 
usual two to five-year-old child has. They are 
not prepared for reading. It is in this next 
cycle of five to ten years that they are receptive 
to looking at pictures, talking about them, and 
listening to stories that are meaningful to 
them. Books about airplanes, spaceships, elec- 
tricity written in a simplified language and 
even printed with capital letters are easier for 
them to grasp. Though these boys often have 
an excellent visual acuity at far point, they 
often show a nonflexible visual mechanism at 
near point. Small letters have a way of re- 
versing on them. Capital letters are more 
stable. 

Even though these boys, a special group 
to be sure, are slow in learning to read, they 
often could have a richer language experience 
in the preschool years if parents knew better 
what and how to read to them. These are the 
kind of boys who stay close to reality all their 
lives. When they branch out beyond their 
mechanical interests they often show an inter- 
est in biographies. They want to know about 
the lives of real people, doing real things. 

Fortunately television is coming along to 
save these mechanically interested boys. The 
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combination of hearing and seeing in move- 
ment on television provides the reality and 
the stimulation they can absorb. Television 
holds their interest as reading from a book 
never did. Rather than reducing their inter- 
est in reading, it may stimulate them into 
reading. Television can give them a better 
language foundation for reading. 

Some individuals deplore the state of lan- 
guage today. I feel this is a part of our ma- 


chine age. Language and mechanical ability 


may not be found in the same person. Watch 
an English professor in the kitchen with all 
the mechanical gadgets. He's hopeless. But 
the engineer who takes hours to read his 
morning — is quite at home with 
these same gadgets. 

With an ever-increasing number of books, 
along with a greater awareness of children's 
interests and needs, reading to children will 
be with us for a long time. And the chances 
are that it will be better reading to children. 


Bringing Books and Children Together in the Library 
By Margaret E. Martignoni 


N THIS SOMEWHAT COMPLEX but nonethe- 
less thoroughly enjoyable process of bring- 
ing books and children together, the librarian 
is more likely to be called upon to serve the 
child directly than is either the bookreviewer 
or the bookseller. Children flock to public 
libraries in large numbers, and most of them 
are extremely vocal as to their preferences in 
books. Moreover, after the book is read it is 
returned to the library and the librarian has 
an enviable opportunity to learn the child- 
reader's reaction. 

If she is alert, friendly, and at all sym- 
pathetic to boys and girls, the librarian can 
discover a great deal about what children 
enjoy at various age levels, their preferences 
as to style, plot, and characterization, and 
their current subject interests. Most children 
are very frank in their expression of enjoy- 
ment or boredom whether this applies to their 
general state of mind or, more particularly, 
to their reaction to specific books. 

I have been asked to appear on this panel 
today because I am not only a librarian but, 
specifically, a children’s librarian. I am ex- 
ected to weave into the discussion something 
of the child’s own point of view about books. 
This is a terrific responsibility, and before I 
attempt it I want to send up a warning signal. 
I can tell you what I've learned from children 
about their reading preferences, but I can’t 
trim this down to a neat little rule of thumb 
that you can apply uniformly to every child. 

If I can leave only one thought with you 
today, let it be this: that every child is a dis- 
tinct individual, As a librarian I can, for 
example, recommend to you many excellent 
texts on child psychology; but I would be 
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sadly lacking as a librarian if I did not call 
to your attention the fact that these texts differ 
in point of view and that they often represent 
widely varying schools of thought in this 
field. Your child is an individual, and must 
be reared in the way best suited to develop 
his own capacities for a happy and a useful 
life. You can't hope to find a ready-made 
psychology that will be best for him in every 
instance, and you won't find that his reading 
preferences will fit any standard rule either. 
But you can learn a great deal about child 
psychology and about child reading prefer- 
ences from the so-called experts. It is then 
up to you as a parent to adapt what you have 
learned to fit your own family situation. 

What, then, do children seem to want from 
books? Some general statements can be made, 
of course. Perhaps this is as good a time as 
any other to say that it is my firm conviction 
as a librarian that almost any child can be 
interested in books if you can find the key 
to his interests in general. Mind you, I did 
not say that almost any child can be made 
into a steady and omnivorous reader or that 
he can be expected to be a reader at any 
particular age. There are many elements in- 
volved here, not the least of which is the 
now universally accepted fact that each child 
develops at his own particular rate of speed. 
But he can be interested in books long before 
he learns to read and this interest can be 
fostered and kept lively throughout all his 
various stages of development including the 
times when he seems not to be able to sit still 
long enough to read a single page of print. 
All the child needs is printed matter that 
matches his current interests, and those may 
vary from one child to another or from one 
age to another to include just about everything 
in the universe, 
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When he is very young, and before he has 
learned to read, the child usually prefers 
books that deal with his immediate world. 
He enjoys stories about mother and baby, and 
also about father and brothers and sisters. 
He likes to hear about animals and toys that 
are familiar to him. He needs pictures in his 
books, and these usually appeal more if they 
are simple and clear in line, uncluttered as 
to detail, and done in bright primary colors. 
But give the young child a chance to see 
other types of pictures, too. He may be very 
much impressed with clear, distinct black and 
whites or perhaps with pictures in brown 
wash. 

During early school years your child’s 
reading interests broaden because his life ex 
perience is also broadening. Now he likes 
very much to hear about boys and girls other 
than his own brothers and sisters. Other 
people's families interest him, as does school 
life, teacher, and (in the background of a 
story) older boys and girls such as he sees 
going to his own school. He still likes animal 
stories, but since he is now old enough to 
have been to the zoo he is interested in strange 
animals as well as the domestic pets. 

By eight and nine years of age your child 
will have discovered the lure of fairy tales. 


Up to this point his books have been closely 
related to reality, but now he may be deep in 


the realm of make-believe. Some children 
pass through the stage quickly and others, 
more often girls, continue to revel in fairy 
tales for several years. Humor is much sought 
after now, but the adult sense of humor may 
not always match the child's. Family, friends, 
school, and animals continue to appeal, and 
horse and dog stories begin to lead all other 
preferences for many children. 

At ten many children begin to exhibit dif 
ferent preferences by sex. Boys want adven 
ture, sports, and science fiction, while girls 
tend to ask for family, school, career, and 
love stories, All librarians know that the girls 
will read the boys’ books but nothing can 
make the boys at this age take an interest in 
the girls’ stories. This, too, is the age when 
so many outside interests begin to pile up in 
the child’s day and he finds it difficult to save 
time for books. He will probably read much 
less, but it is not necessary for him to stop 
reading altogether. Many of his new interests 
can be greatly enhanced by books: nature lore, 
mechanical skills, arts and crafts, theater and 
drama, cooking, sewing, dancing, to mention 
only a few. 
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If other members of the family like books, 
have them around the house, and are often to 
be discovered absorbed in them, the chances 
are that the child will continue to regard 
books with affection and respect even though 
at certain stages he may not seem to be read- 
ing a great deal. If books are recommended 
to him at this time it should be with a casual 
take-it-or-leave-it approach. Great care must 
be taken now, as at all times, to respect his 
individual preferences in books; it is fatal to 
suggest a book as one that “you really ought 
to read.”’ Librarians know that not every child 
wants a book every day or every week or every 
month. Children go on reading sprees now 
and then, and sometimes for no apparent 
reason will suddenly swear off for a while. 
This is no cause for worry. Librarians know 
that usually they can snag the child’s interest 
again later on if he does not come back to 
books of his own accord, 

How do we do this? Well, largely by just 
talking about books. Children are great imi- 
tators; if we like books they become curious 
about them, too. 

Books can be a great joy in themselves, but 
they are also wonderful items to share. Family 
life offers opportunities for many shared 
pleasures, and not the least of these can be 
books. Most parents start out by reading to 
their children, but I’m afraid not all parents 
enjoy the experience. Your own enjoyment 
or lack of it is readily apparent to the child 
listener and unconsciously his whole attitude 
toward books may be shaped at this time. 
Little children’s books are great fun, particu- 
larly when shared with a very young child. 
And do include some poetry in your reading 
to this age-—and all other ages. Poetry will 
appeal to the small child's sense of rhythm, 
just as music does. He learns verses very 
quickly, and thoroughly enjoys repeating them 
after you. 

Even after your child has begun to read a 
little for himself, reading together in the 
family is very important, By this time you can 
encourage him to share his books with you; 
he may want you to listen to him read or he 
may want to tell you about his books. Show 
an interest in his reading. Later on you'll be 
very glad you did, for he will be much more 
likely to discuss his books with you and much 
less likely to be secretive about them. I don’t 
believe that reading to children in any way 
hinders their own reading development, par- 
ticularly not if the emphasis is on a shared 
pleasure. In my experience, reading together 
leads not only to more reading together but 
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also to better reading separately as individual 
members of a family. 

It is of the greatest importance that a child 
own books as well as borrow them from a 
library or from friends. Whether these fill 
a small shelf or a large bookcase, it is im- 
portant that they be of the child’s own choos- 
ing and in as good editions as the family can 
possibly afford. Nowadays there are so many 
wonderful editions of children’s favorites at 
prices around a dollar that there is really no 
need to limit the child's own library to cheaply 
printed and bound books. Not that price is 
the sales criterion; certainly there are some 
very fine books available for less than a dollar. 
But a really handsome book now and then, 
one that fills a definite need and that creates 
definite pride of ownership and true apprecia- 
tion of craftsmanship is a sound investment 
in any home. The price doesn’t seem so high 
when compared to the amount of money spent 
on movies, candy, and other ephemeral treats 
in the average household. 

Books and reading fill a need in a child’s 
life that nothing else can fill. It is well to 
remember when evaluating all the mass media 
of communication that books stand by a child 
or an adult in many instances when movies, 
radio, and television are not available. 


Movies, radio, and television are marvelous 
inventions, and no one finds them more stimu- 
lating or enlightening than I do. But how 
often have you very much enjoyed one of 
their programs and later wanted to have it 
back again, only to realize that this is im- 
possible ? 

The book that has inspired can be taken 
down from the shelf and read again and 
again. The book can be chosen to fit the 
mood of the moment as no radio or television 
program can be, And the book can be carried 
anywhere and enjoyed silently and in solitude 
if necessary. What was the play that showed 
the soldier in the trenches drawing strength 
and faith from his copy of Alice in Wonder 
land while death and destruction whirlpooled 
around him? What half-remembered tele- 
vision or radio program could have brought 
the same comfort at that moment ? 

Then, too, books can be taken at the 
reader's own pace; one can pause, reflect, go 
back and reread as the occasion demands. No 
parent wants his child to grow up without 
the joy and reassurance that books can bring 
Books are wonderful and children are wonder- 
ful, and as for the combination of the two, 
well there is nothing else like it in the world! 


Reviewing Children’s Books 
By Ellen Lewis Buell 


ELECTING BOOKS FOR REVIEW requires of 

the editor a kind of bifocal viewpoint 
(and we can only hope that we don't grow 
astigmatic, either). Obviously we want, al- 
ways, to bring to the attention of the public 
the most brilliant and the best of current 
juvenile literature. Yet we must also con- 
sider those books that are not candidates for 
the classics shelf but which, none the less, 
play a very important part in children’s read- 
ing; the easy reading book, for instance, or 
the informational book. Sometimes referred 
to rather snidely as the “useful” books, these 
can and often do stimulate the mind and ap- 
peal to the many interests of childhood. 

Our field is national in scope. I have letters 
asking for suggestions from points as far 
apart as Philadelphia and Arizona. I have to 
keep in mind the rural audience (those com- 
munities where parents have no access to new 
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books, where they may have to drive sixty-five 
miles to a bookstore or a library) as well as 
the metropolitan and suburban communities. 
In selecting books for review I must remem 
ber the boys and girls who belong to 4-H 
clubs in Iowa and the girls who ride to 
hounds; the girls who sail and the boys grow- 
ing up on the banks of the Mississippi who 
hunt possum and go cat-fishing. I must kee 

in mind the little girl who wants a percapoe 
doll story and also the boy who reads about 
spaceships. Out of the new titles dealing with 
these and other subjects close to the hearts 
of children and young people I try to choose 
the best. 

As I have said, the interests of childhood 
are very broad. I think that the average child 
of eight to twelve has more interests propor- 
tionately than most adults, simply because he’s 
finding out, discovering new things all the 
time. Children have more time than do adults 
whose interests have closed in; who, under 





the pressures of making a living or keeping 
house, have had to discard certain hobbies 
or enthusiasms which were once very im- 
portant to them. The child’s interests are 
really in proportion to his curiosity about the 
world around him. Parents should stimulate 
that curiosity. 

On the other hand, children often show 
strong bents very early and it is the parent's 
special function to watch the child's interests 
develo, to find out what a particular tempera- 
ment needs. There is, for instance, the small 
boy I know who is extremely factual-minded. 
He wants only facts. At this point, he wants 
to know about the stars; before that it was 
the Wright brothers; and before that it was 
rocks. We can’t insist that that boy read 
Alice in Wonderland no matter how much 
we ourselves loved it. 

It is the concern of the parent to watch the 
development of a child's = ular enthusi- 
asms, as his mind moves from stars to bugs 
to airplanes, and it is the business of the 
reviewer to call attention to books dealing 
with those subjects. In our reviews we speak 
primarily to adults, However, children who 
are good readers often read book reviews and 
we want to bring to their attention the best 
of the new books in all fields of interest, 
even if these titles are not, strictly speaking, 
literature in the great and traditional sense. 
And certainly there are very few subjects 
that juvenile literature hasn't touched on 
today. 

The aim of reading is twofold. We hope 
that children will read for their own under- 
standing——-understanding of people and the 
world about them, understanding of their own 
problems. We hope that they will learn to 
read with enjoyment so that they will find 
the enrichment of life which books offer. We 
also want them to read well so that as they 
grow up and assume responsibility they can 
analyze what is going on in the world. In 
short, they must be able to read in order to 
vote intelligently, to be good citizens, to 
govern themselves. We have seen what has 
happened in countries where books have been 
banned and burned; we have seen the effects 
of brainwashing. We must keep alive chil- 
dren's interest in books so that they can 
acquire a true pleasure in reading for its own 
sake and in reading intelligently for the sake 
of the good life. 

A great many children, as I have said, read 
primarily to find out. They must know what 
books can tell them, They must be able to 
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find the answers to their questions— whether 
those questions are about snakes or bees or 
ballet or baseball or gods and heroes. Parents 
should know what books are available and 
sO in reviewing we try to present a wide 
variety of subject matter. 

Now parents should also, I think, try to 
stimulate new interests as well as cater, justi- 
fiably, to the child's first enthusiasms. They 
must introduce their children to new kinds 
of reading whenever possible. The nicest way 
to accomplish this, in my opinion, is to read 
aloud when children are young and thus 
familiarize them with books—and don't stick 
to just one type of book either. Find one 
which appeals to the whole family; try his- 
torical stories and American folklore, the 
best of which reads aloud so well. Try the 
traditional fairy tale and some of the modern 
fantasies such as The Story of Serapina by 
Anne White, which has a free range of fancy 
effectively set against an everyday suburban 
background. 

The shared experience that comes from 
family reading is one of the most precious 
things you can give your children. I remem- 
ber my father reading Penrod to a wholly 
feminine circle composed of my grandmother, 
my mother, my sister, and me. It was one of 
the most wonderful times we ever had to- 


gether. We loved it all the more because he 
communicated to us his own hearty enjoy- 
ment, springing from similar recollection of 
his own boyhood. 


One of the most important requirements of 
a story for family reading is that the grown- 
up should enjoy it. It should, of course, be 
chosen for the children’s sake primarily, but 
if the parent is bored he’s going to bore the 
young one so fast that they'll never listen to 
another story. The book or story chosen may 
be touching——children love sentiment ; it may 
be exciting in the sense of high adventure or 
exciting in the deeper sense of touching the 
imagination; but it's got to be interesting, 
because if it isn’t, nobody is going to hear 
the end of it. And I strongly recommend the 
funny story, for the pleasure of that shared 
experience is intensified by laughter. Humor 
is the great common denominator and the 
delicious nonsense of The Peterkin Papers, 
the ingenious humor of Homer Price, the 
everyday comedy of Henry Huggins can bring 
people of various temperaments and interests 
closer together. 

In choosing books to read aloud you have 
to use your imagination, your sensitivity and, 
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I emphasize again, your own enthusiasm. 
And as a follow-up, there is the fun of talk- 
ing about a book afterwards 

Parents can do much to further a child's 
love of books by reading with him, as well 
as to him. One can't, of course, keep up with 
all those which an avid young reader devours. 
That's a lot to ask of a busy housewife or a 
tired father, but if you can read some of them 
and talk them over, easily and informally, 


finding out what is good about a certain book, 
or what's wrong with it, then it helps your 
children to a better understanding of books 
in general. 

I remember how my mother and I stood 
over the supper dishes talking, talking about 
books. Her enjoyment of them was so fresh 
and so sincere that to me it was like reading 
the stories all over again. Those are the ones 
I remember the best. 


The Bookseller’s Part 
By Nora Kramer 


HE BOOKSELLER AND THE LIBRARIAN 

have essentially the same job—to bring 
within reach of the child the book that will 
have meaning for him. With this difference: 
the librarian deals directly with the children, 
all of them, and only occasionally with the 
parent ; booksellers see some of the children, 
but more of the parents and the grandparents, 
and those wonderful people, the bachelor 
aunts and uncles. 

But in order to reach the child through the 
adult, a different approach is necessary than 
when dealing directly with the child. Parents 
know more about their children than they 
realize, but they have to be helped to see 
them clearly enough to give us a working 
picture that will lead to accurate choice. Just 
knowing the age and sex is not enough. Our 
responsibility is to help the parent ‘‘see”’ the 
child so that we both may know him. To 
get this picture, we have to break down the 
basic patterns roughly into three categories— 
the inveterate reader, the factual reader, and 
the reluctant reader. When you ask, “Does 
this child like to read?” and get the answer, 
“Yes, he loves to read—reads all the time,” 
you have the boy or girl who'll read anything, 
pick up anything, read on a pendulum so to 
speak—younger books, older books, anything 
he can reach. With this child you have a 
wide range of choice—fact or fiction, bound- 
lessly imaginative or carefully documented 
for accuracy 


But there is the other sort of good reader 
who wants only facts. You can't possibly 
give him fiction. You must find out if this 
is achild who has always said, from the be- 
ginning, “Is it true, did it really happen?” 

Nora Kramer was formerly R. H, Macy and wags oom by 
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That boy or girl wants science—all kinds of 
science, at one time or another. He wants 
history, he wants biography ; only what has 
really happened interests him. He will read 
anything within his area of interest and that 
area is not static. His horizon widens in time 
to include every kind of fact. He is exacting, 
but a stimulating and interesting person to 
choose for. 

Then you have the great worry of every- 
body—the reluctant reader. Everybody tears 
his hair over the reluctant reader, but actually 
here is a child who has never learned that 
books can be fun. If you can only get a true 
picture of him from his parents, you can find 
for this child the kind of book that catches 
his interest and meets his needs. 

Parents often pigeonhole children as non- 
readers when, in fact, their particular needs 
have never been studied or met. As Ellen 
Buell said, you have to reach into his inter- 
ests and use them as a wedge. When you ask, 
“What does he do when he has nothing to 
do?” then you find the things that really in- 
terest him. But even in following those 
interests the books chosen must come within 
definite forms. For a child who does not 
choose reading as a favorite occupation, you 
must choose a thin book, broken up pages, 
a fair amount of illustration, an attractive 
jacket. The boy or girl in the illustrations 
must be at least as old as the reader, or, pref- 
erably, older. Thus a boy of eleven will want 
illustrations of boys of thirteen and up. The 
type has to be large enough to be inviting, 
but not so large as to be humiliating. Re- 
member that boys will not read girls’ books, 
but girls will read boys’. 

But the most important thing for parents 
especially to remember is that the child who 
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seems not to want to read is really aching to 
read. When the other fellow says he’s read 
six books, this boy wants to be able to say 
he’s read six books, too. As a parent, you can 
help him greatly. By getting him the proper 
kind of book you can help him to have a few 
book-scalps at 4s belt. Nobody asks whether 
a book was thick or thin. Once he acquires 
the feeling that he can read as well as the 
next fellow, he will surprise you with the 
things he does—he’ll reach far afield in areas 
that you never dreamed would interest him. 
There are other things to remember in con- 
nection with these children. Humor is very 
important. Humor will carry a_ reluctant 
reader through page after page he would 
ordinarily not turn. So will sports and me- 
chanics. Mechanics carries many a boy into 
wider fields later on—into applied sciences 


that are very much a part of today’s world. 


When I mention the danger of pigeon- 
holing your child I have in mind a fairly 
typical instance that pointed this up to me. 
A mother came in with her twins of nine or 
so. She was a very bright young woman, 
very sure of herself, and her children were 
very handsome youngsters, the boy much 
bigger than his sister. As she presented them, 
the boy first, she said, “He reads wonderfully 

he reads all the time.” And the boy 
preened himself a bit. And of the pretty little 
girl beside him, ‘Oh, she’s wonderful. She 
plays ball wonderfully, but she never touches 
a book.” And you saw the sorry eyes of this 
little girl. As soon as possible, I drew her 
away from her mother and brother, and began 
to draw a few books from the shelf according 
to her mother's description. No light lit up 
in that child’s face, although the sport books 
I chose were attractive and right for her age. 
Then I took down a girly-girly little book, 
Elsa's Secret. The little girl on the cover 
looked like her, too. She looked at it, picked 
it up, sat down on one of the tables, and got 
right into it; and by the time her brother had 
chosen his book and the mother was ready, 
she had read several chapters. Good fortune 
was with me, for when they reached home 
(the mother told me later), her brother's in- 
terest was drawn to other matters, and for the 
first time she finished a book before he did. 
That started the experience of petting books 
for herself. It established for her something 
that was important. 

It isn't always as easy as that. I have in 
mind another child in very similar circum- 
stances. It took me nearly two years of ad- 
vancing and retreating with Sally to get her 
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to read all the books that were sent to her 
Then one day I got a note from her: ‘Dear 
Mrs. Brent, I'm in bed with a bad cold, and 
your package came this morning. I have 
read it halfway through, and I must write 
at once to tell you how I love //s a Date.” 
You can imagine how much it meant to me 
to get that note! Well that’s just one of the 
fine things that happen, part of the fun of 
dealing with children and books! 


The Reluctant Reader 


But I'd like to make one more plea for the 
reluctant reader. Very often we add to the 
trouble by managing him badly. The—what 
I call—inexorable finger points to word after 
word, We let the good reader leap over 
words. We don’t question him. He acquires 
a very valuable double vocabulary——reading 
and talking, and the two merge later on. But 
with the child who isn’t a good reader we 
watch every word. This is unfair and unwise. 
If he gets the gist of a sentence that’s fine. 
That's all you need for the moment. Let him 
have that wonderful moment of illumination 
later when he suddenly says, “Oh, so that's 
what it means!"" The good reader often has 
this experience. We can give it also to the 
reluctant reader. 

Then there are areas in which parents say, 
“My child is very sensitive,” meaning, afraid 
of sadness. In these cases I say, ‘Be sensitive 
in your handling of the child, but don’t be 
afraid to give him sad books. Sad books have 
a value all their own.” I always quote 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher who said, “Nothing 
is so fertilizing to the human soul as a good 
soaking cry over troubles that are not your 
own.” And we remember with a special 
tenderness the books we cried over. Often 
they remain with us throughout our lives. 

Books that are loved and needed are those 
that mirror familiar situations. This starts 
very early with little girl and little boy books 
where situations are important and comfort- 
able, and continues through those for teen- 
agers. All through the growing-up time 
things that happen in books are extremely 
valuable additions to a child’s experience. 
There are books for all ages that eal with 
life situations where wisdom is woven into 
the story; books can give children answers to 
questions that they have neither the wit nor 
experience to ask. This is apparent more and 
more in the fine books we are getting. It 
seems to me that 1952 is even better than 
last year, which I thought was a banner year. 
There is a good deal of thought and considera- 
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tion being given to experiences that parallel 
their own in these books that mean so much 
to young people. Books don’t change situa- 
tions but they do bring comfort. And if you 
have read the books, as a bookseller should, 
and know the sensitive, the important parts, 
and if you know the climate of a book—-you 
can choose more accurately. 

Sometimes the climate of a book leaves a 
child with a sense of well being that is almost 
more important than the story itself, granted 
that the interest in that is sustained. Bearing 
in mind this reaction, when I present my 
choice of a book, I give quickly the high point 
that might impinge favorably or otherwise 
on the child's experience. Often that mention 
will bring a quick response, “Oh no, this 
won't do, this and this has happened in this 
family."’ And then you talk about it. The 
book might be the very best thing for the 
child and his family or it might not, but it 
gives you the chance to explore into what is 
happening behind this child. So you do have 
a good index into the need of children of 
various ages in many ways. 

But sometimes, of course, you can't choose ; 
the choice is taken out of your hands. You 
can’t play God. There was one time when a 
customer of mine came in for a book for her 
daughter. Usually she comes in for two or 
three and I quickly give her the highlights 
of the books I have chosen, before she buys 
them. On this particular day she came in in 
a great hurry, and said, “Connie is visiting a 
friend over the week-end. I'd like to have a 
book for her to take to her hostess.”’ I gave 
her Sarah, knowing that Connie and her 
friend would enjoy it, but because she was in 
a hurry and I was busy at the moment, there 
was no opportunity to tell her about it. She 
took the book home. 

Now those of you who remember Sarah 
know that it is the story of a girl from eleven 
and a half to about twenty-four, full of deep 
experiences and finely etched, well developed 
characters. Just before the book opens, 
Sarah's father, a doctor, has been fatally in- 
jured in an automobile accident. They had 
had a great deal in common, and her loving 
memories of him influence her entire life, in 
a way that was made very clear in this percep- 
tive novel. When the story begins, Sarah has 
just refused to go to the funeral. 


Just before that week-end, Connie's father 
died at his desk. When they returned from 
the funeral, the mother said, ‘Connie, take 
the book Mrs. Brent sent, and settle down 


with it.” And Connie did. Weeks later, 
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when I heard of it, I got goose flesh; because 
I would never have had the courage to give 
Connie that book under the circumstances, 
and I am very certain that her mother would 
not have taken the responsibility either. Yet 
that book proved to be the most comforting 
experience Connie could have had at that 
moment. I always thing of it with a great 
deal of thankfulness that it turned out so. It 
could have been very different. 

The direct contacts I have with children are 
very exciting indeed, The children who live 
near enough to call me up, do so. There are 
children like Robert, who won't write, but 
will call. He said he can’t write; if he writes, 
I'll answer, and he'll have to write again, so 
Robert calls all his requests to me. But Henry, 
who writes from Spanish Morocco, is a young 
scientist who has just been sent to school in 
Germany. He got word to me in a great hurry 
about the change, because he wanted to be 
sure there would be no slip-up in getting the 
books to him. 

And there is Jim in Oklahoma who has 
been writing to me for so long that I have a 
stack of correspondence more than an inch 
high. Jim has no father and his mother 
works. After the first few letters discussing 
books he wanted, Jim wrote very seriously for 
my advice on another matter. He had for 
some time been asking for and getting books 
about the jungle, and he felt at this time there 
was a decision he had to make. (He was then 
about twelve.) He asked me whether I 
thought joining a circus would give him ex- 
perience with wild animals that would help 
him later in his career as a field man for a 
museum. I answered that letter very, very 
fast, and said I didn’t think joining a circus 
was a very good idea. I asked him to get in 
touch with his grade advisor or some teacher 
he liked, preferably a science teacher, who 
would advise him about science courses, and 
would let him confide his ambitions to her; 
and then to try for a Saturday job in the local 
museum on a volunteer basis—-he might later 
be able to earn some money. In that way he 
would be working with men who might advise 
him. And that was the way he worked it. 
Later he got a job in a fish hatchery, and really 
did develop a scientific interest in fishes. I 
saw him last summer when he came east with 
his mother-—he was then ready to enter the 


Army. 

Then there is a little girl I have never seen, 
though she doesn’t live very far away. I've 
sent her two books a year for six years, and 
four every Christmas. She writes to me and 
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sends me her picture every Christmas. The 
two grandfathers who joined together to give 
this gift have both passed away, she herself 
has had rheumatic fever and has recovered 
without damage. Everything that has hap- 
pened to her in these years I know, and Alice 
is as near to me, and as dear, as a little neigh- 
bor living beside me. I correspond, too, with 
her mother. We are now in the process of 
filling up the gaps in her mother's own li- 
brary, gaps that came when books were given 
away. Many of these books Alice has had 
read to her at some time or other and now 
wants to own. 

Now these are good experiences for the 
children, but they are very exciting for the 
bookseller, too. I should like to say to parents, 
pick a good bookseller, a person you like, and 
one whose judgment you can trust, and stick 
by him; because this can become a very rich 
experience for your children, just as going 
to the library is a rich experience. All books 
should not be bought, even if one can afford 
them. I tell young people to get many books 
in the library, and of these, buy only those 
you really want to own—those books you feel 
you must own, 

Children know so well what they want, as 
a rule, that selling to a child is a very speedy 
matter. They know the areas in which they 
are interested, and often have to be directed 
only to the geographical location. When they 
do want to be helped, you can just touch 
lightly, you can't go very far in the story for 
fear of spoiling the book for them. But they 
recognize their own, in the matter of books, 
in a way that is gratifying to see. If they 
like books at all they choose with a sure touch. 

There is a point I always emphasize in 
talking to parents. When you want a book 
for a sick child, don’t just take an activity 
book. Not that the activity books aren't good. 
Most of them are very good indeed, and 
accurately aged, too. You can rely on the 
ages given: But in general, try to think of 
what is happening to the child. If this child 
has rheumatic fever and is going to be in bed 
for a long, long time, don’t try to meet all 
his reading needs at once in a great heavy 
book that will “last him.” Avoid strain on 
his heart by giving him a light-weight book. 
Give short stories to sick children as much as 
you can—-the ending of each story forms a 
natural rest period. To a child ill in the 
hospital don't give a story about fun at home ; 
it adds to the problem of homesickness. 

For sick children both at home and in the 
hospital, consider that it is not always possible 
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to count on someone with much leisure to 
read to the child. Give, if you can, a story 
that almost tells itself in pictures. Even for 
older children give as much illustration as 
possible, and generally on a somewhat 
younger level than is ordinarily read. If the 
child has been operated upon for appendicitis, 
don’t give a funny book—laughter makes the 
stitches hurt. If it’s a matter of a broken 
limb, and a child is in a cast, think too of the 
difficulty of managing an unmaneuverable 
book. The same is true of a child with polio, 
no matter what part of the body it has 
affected. 

In polio, as with other illnesses with long 
wutaiaienin, you must realize that the boy 
or girl may be thinking, knowing, facing the 
fact that he or she has to stay there a long 
time, and you have to think twice to decide 
what his point of view is. If you know him, 
think about him. If you know his parents, 
find out if you can whether this child would 
rather avoid the fact of activities that he isn’t 
going to be able to take part in for a long 
time—ever, perhaps—or would rather live 
vicariously with them. You need to give very 
special thought to books for sick children. 

I have found that the picture a grown-up 
has before him in buying a book for a child is 
of great help to the booksellers exact choice. 
Unfortunately, parents have been frightened 
by experts; they have been so frightened that 
they are afraid to say what they really think. 
Often, a person's instinct is so right, that, if 
he follows it, he will tell the bookseller the 
situation he wants to help, or the position he 
is in in relation to the child. I don’t mean 
just the social gift or the business gift to your 
partner's child that you have to give. In such 
cases it is the bookseller’s responsibility to 
help you to meet the child’s needs instead of 
indulging your ego by giving just a handsome 
book that will remain on the shelf, unread. 
That's another problem. 

When you feel strongly that there is some 
situation that would be helped by a book, tell 
the bookseller about it. There was an old 
lady who came to me a long time ago. She 
was a simple old lady, not very well dressed, 
not very articulate, but she knew what she 
wanted, with the accumulated wisdom of 
years. She told me this story: a couple of 
years ago her son had married a young widow 
with a little eight-year-old girl, He was very 
much in love, very happy, he loved the little 
girl dearly, and she loved him, too. And 
then, after a year or so, the young mother 

(Continued on page 196) 
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Tell Them a Story 


By Vivian Bachan 


sree TELLING IS THE OLDEST OF THE ARTS 

and goes back into history to primitive 
man around his fire. The storyteller in those 
days was comparable to our librarian of 
today, in that he was custodian of history and 
tradition. Storytelling has its roots in the 
desire of humanity to share its experiences 
with others. Perhaps anything as unscientific 
and emotional as storytelling will not hold 
up under microscopic analysis for it is too 
elusive and imaginative. 

Once storytelling was a profession re- 
spected by king and slave. It was the chief 
form of entertainment and the storyteller was 
cherished by his society as an honored and 
respected member. Grandmothers, veterans, 
uncles, and mothers are all kin to these age- 
old storytellers through whose lips came ro- 
mance and the legends of the past and to 
whom we owe much of our cultural heritage. 
When man lived his nomadic life, the story- 
teller was believed to be vested with super- 
natural powers and held to be but little lower 
than the gods. As the race began to settle 
into a more stabilized life it was important 
that traditions, customs, beliefs, and past ex- 
periences be kept alive. So the storyteller of 
the tribe was chosen to impart the knowledge 
and traditions of their culture to the children. 
As these tales were told and retold to suc- 
ceeding generations, each time with imagi- 
nary additions or a new emphasis, they be- 
came the heritage and traditional truths of 
the tribe and were built into their structure 
as firmly as any other part of their culture. 
The storyteller held high the standards of his 
people, and because he was poet, artist, and 
creator held power over men's minds greater 
than statesman and clergy. 

It has been said that Alexander the Great 
became eager for conquest after hearing the 
adventurous tales told by a strolling bard and 
that the penniless minstrel, Walter Von der 
Vogelweide, had great influence over his 
people, greater even than that of the Pope 
If Peter the Hermit had never lived to sway 
men with his vivid tales of wickedness and 
cruelty the Crusades might never have been. 

It may have been Froebel’s school and the 
German masters which gave storytelling the 
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impetus that has in part restored it to the 
level of a good educational device, for from 
this school grew the popularity of storytelling 
as a teaching technique in our schools of 
today. Not only in the kindergarten and ele 
mentary years but all through the intermedi 
ate grades storytelling can be used as an in- 
strument of learning that will astound and 
delight the teacher to whom this device is 
still unknown. The novice may smile at the 
simple and childish idea of telling stories but 
in recent years educators have become more 
aware of how it can be used as a legitimate 
and powerful aid to education with a dignity 
all of its own. 

Memory serves man well, for by language 
the folklore and legends of all cultures have 
come down through generation after genera- 
tion carrying the dreams, aspirations, hopes, 
ambitions, struggles, despairs, customs, tradi 
tion, and religion of a people. There is an 
aura of mystery, magic, and enchantment 
about an o/d story for its very antiquity stirs 
the imagination, stimulates the thinking and 
arouses curiousity as to what happened so 
many, many years ayo. The race has jealously 
guarded its stories for they have been the 
vehicle transporting age-old truths and con- 
cepts to another generation. 

Everywhere that man has lived you will 
find his stories filled with simplicity, honesty, 
and dramatic appeal. From the Eskimo comes 
the tales of a land where ice and snow are 
king and thus influence man and his living ; 
from the Indians we hear their tales of sun 
gods and firebirds; from the African jungles 
the weird, eerie stories of prowling beasts and 
pounding drums; from pee East the fragile, 
quiet stories veiled in mystery; from ancient 
Greece, Rome, and Spain the classics that will 
live forever in the minds and hearts of men 
Europe has told its age-old struggle through 
countless years by the strolling minstrels re- 
peating the deeds of heroes, kings, and gods; 
from Germany, Normandy, and Ireland the 
elusive, magical fairy tales of the leprechauns 
and the “‘little men”; from every corner of 
the earth the faith of a people has been put 
into its stories. Man's need from the begin- 
ning of time has been to communicate with 
others. Gossip, tradition, adventures, love, 
and romance were all part of the storyteller’s 
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world and he was always the artist painting 
with words. .. . More than anyone else, it 
was the storyteller who kept alive the heart- 
felt experiences and emotional responses of 
his race 


Aims and Values 


Humanity as a whole is so social minded 
and so close that each individual can in no 
other way experience sympathy, love, imagin- 
ation, curiosity, or understanding than 
through sharing the common experiences in- 
herent in a life situation. Any experience that 
we share becomes our own and it is the ele- 
ment of Suspense, of anticipation, or excite- 
ment that grips the mind of an observer and 
makes the incident become his own. In teach- 
ing we presume to teach by making experi- 
ences as near lifelike as possible. Here the 
story has unchallenged value. For the story 
is as old, as real, as vital and intense as life 
itself 

All people love a story. Why? Because 
each takes part in it and becomes one with 
the character in the story. He is identified 
with the experiences happening. Each word 
that is spoken calls to each mind a different 
meaning contingent upon his own personal 
experience and so the listener becomes a cre- 
ator. Yet, although it is a strange and un- 
familiar world into which he is looking where 
many new things may happen, he is still a 
part of it all. Each new experience broadens 
horizons, deepens understanding, and stimu- 
lates thinking. 

If Abraham Lincoln can be made to appear 
as a weary, poor, shabby boy plodding down 
a long country lane in the evening after a 
hard day's work to return money that had 
come by some error into his p ssession, the 
children will not only hear about him and his 
honesty, but they will see him with their 
minds and feel him with their hearts. Values 
will arrange themselves without a word being 
said or implied. 

Just as the artist paints into his —- 
that which he sees and wants us to see, the 
storyteller paints with words the values and 
qualities he wants his listeners to hear. Sig- 
nificant emotions, feelings, reactions can be 
awakened by a tone, an inflection, a meaning- 
ful gesture, a lifted eyebrow. The child's 
imagination is set into motion in a simple, 
honest way and he is not only learning about 
history, but is absorbing values and concepts 
into his thinking. Concise, scientific record- 
ings of factual data may teach, but they will 
lack the power of the dramatic, emotional, 
and personal appeal. We cannot experience 


everything in this world ourselves; it is eco- 
nomical to study and interpret man’s litera 
ture so that from it we may take his experi 
ences and make them our own, giving our 
lives depth, breadth, and scope that might 
otherwise not have been possible. 

Art is always suggestive. Imagination may 
suggest fundamental truths in an elusive and 
often half-realized way that a child can apply 
to his own experience, if not today, then to 
morrow. It was a philosopher who said, “I 
have learned that the head does not hear any- 
thing until the heart has listened, and that 
what the heart knows today the head will un- 
derstand tomorrow.’ So the child will take 
for the immediate moments following the 
story that which he can understand and be the 
better for it, but other subtle impressions and 
emotionally formed truths and values may at 
some later date reap “unseen harvests.” Be- 
cause a story does not dwell on sticky morals 
or sentimental phrases does not mean that 
within its framework, clothed in imagery, 
beauty, rhythm, and suggestion, will not be 
found fundamental truths. A slight insinua- 
tion or a light remark may lie hidden in a 
child’s mind unrecognized and dormant for a 
long time, only to appear with a flash of in 
sight and sudden recognition to bring a new 
meaning with startling significance. 

Many things are sacrificed to speed in our 
complex world of today, so we often neglect 
to tell the story and ask the child to read it 
alone. But many forms of art cannot be ap- 
preciated unless they are interpreted. Appre- 
ciation of literature for a child can be de- 
veloped and encouraged by the hearing of 
good stories told and retold where incidents 
are relevant to his experience. Through this 
ideas are implanted and impressions intensi- 
fied. Many of the things he will read as an 
adult will make allusion and reference to 
things he heard in his stories as a child and 
the entire experience of adult reading will be 
enhanced by the sudden meeting of a familiar 
phrase, symbol, or expression. It is like meet 
ing an old friend in a strange country. Per 
haps through sound and emphasis of some 
phrase or an interpretation of others the child 
will catch a meaning he might have missed 
alone. There is tonic in a funny story and 
there is value in a story which makes kind- 
ness, heroism, or unselfishness the victor over 
vanity, cruelty, deceit, and foolish pride 
These values will infilter deep into the mind 
and heart of a child and thus become his very 
own. 

How soothed and comforted we are when 
we are understood by another and can under 
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stand him! So the thrill of a shared experi- 
ence is one familiar to us all. In hearing a 
tale of someone's life or his deeds we find 
ourselves linked with him in some way or 
another and thus we are no longer lonely. Be- 
cause the center of attraction is shifted from 
ourselves to someone else it becomes a new 
experience that may bring a child into closer 
contact with life everywhere. 

Added to the value of entertainment, which 
in itself is important, are two other very 
worth-while aims: to give the child insight 
into facts and to mold and shape ideals. A 
child’s intellectual responses are rooted in his 
emotions and attitudes. Literature is informa- 
tion and through that information ideals can 
be defined, clarified, and developed. Emo 
tional attitudes are being formed during the 
early years of a child’s life. Through make- 
believe he is able to rip limitations from him- 
self and enter into a wide realm of experience 
forbidden to him in reality. His ability to 
reason is a gradual development and con- 
tinues over a long period of time, while the 
ability to grasp remote and abstract facts un- 
related to his experience but taught through 
training and concentrated periods of instruc- 
tion may take a longer period of years. There 
is frequently little relationship between a 
child’s attitudes and the amount of knowledge 
that he may possess. ‘The child’s attitudes,” 
as Arthur Gates says in his book Edacational 
Psychology, “may have their roots in emo 
tional experiences he may not be able to 
clearly recall.” 

Educators are concerned with motivation 
that will develop clear and true thinkers. 
Storytelling can develop this ability because 
children can be trained to follow sequential 
events, to look for signposts that will fore 
tell of things to come, while concentration 
can be developed through the close following 
of events and situations that bring the story 
to its conclusion. 

When there is emotional response present 
learning will take place either by instrument 
or incident. The storytelling teacher through 
the captivation of her listeners can convey 
concepts and values without opposition, re- 
sistance, or inattentiveness ever « reeping into 
the situation. Entertainment may be the ap- 

arent reason for suggesting a story on a rest- 
i afternoon, but it can also teach or point 
up a particular lesson by the information it 
contains 

Through the skillful use of the well chosen 
story desirable truths can be stressed and un 
desirable ones eliminated. What makes one 
story good and another one poor; one effec- 
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tive and another a dismal failure is something 
the storyteller must learn to identify or she 
defeats herself and her purpose 


What are the criteria for judging a good 
book, story, or piece of literature of any kind ? 
What holds true for an adult also holds true 
for a child in the selection of literature. It 
must be sincere with an interpretation that 
deals with universal and abiding truths built 
to reflect the child's thinking and personality. 
Style, form, cause and effect, natural char- 
acters must all be present with plenty of ac 
tion geared to a child’s experience so that he 
can understand and apply the meanings to 
himself. There must be human interest in the 
story so that his appreciation of people around 
him will be intensified and there must be im- 
agination to stimulate his creative ability. This 
will all give the child the same sense of pleas 
ure that an adult gets from his art, poetry, or 
music. A child's sense of justice is not as 
highly developed as an adult's, so in his sto 
ries justice and punishment must ring true to 
him. 


Through the judicious choice of children’s 
stories we can help a child set his feet on the 
path where they should go and add to his 
lifelong enjoyment of reading. As he de 
velops a sense of wanting to hear good stories 
he will instinctively avoid the vulgar and 
common type of literature to which he will be 
subjected all his life. Through stories we can 
implant into the receptive and impressionable 
mind of a child the meaning of his ancestry 


and the ideals for which they lived and died. 


Accom plishments 
What can we expect to accomplish through 
the use of our stories? First of all, stories are 


a work of art and should be retained as that 
through all other meanings. It is the teach- 
er's privilege to show more than merely what 
is written in the words, for a child’s eyes can 
be opened to things he has never seen before, 
his imagination can be so stimulated that 
through stories his spirit can be touched and 
awakened and his soul fed upon beauty as 
truly as through any other expression of art. 
We cannot measure the goals achieved or ac- 
complished, but if only in the responsive de 
light and awakened imagination that we have 
aroused, much has been accomplished. The 
timid, the hostile, the foreign, the forlorn, 
the aggressive, and the fearful child can all 
be reached and brought into a common un- 
derstanding that will build relationships of 
love and sympathy which will extend through 
many years to come 
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Some teachers are natural born storytellers, 
but others have relied for so long on the 
printed page that stage fright may sweep 
over them when the gaze of a serious, expect 
ant, and critical audience is first met. In order 
to overcome shyness, reluctance, or a sense of 
inadequacy one must thoroughly acquaint 
himself not only with children but with their 
literature. Lessons can be fascinating when 
there is a story connected with them and in 
the telling, as the teacher looks directly at the 
children, she can respond to their mood, they 
to hers, and teaching will take place with no 
one knowing it is happening. The magnetic 
suggestion of a story can change a charged 
atmosphere of tension and perhaps indiffer- 
ence or resistance in a twinkling of an eye, 
for where is the child who does not eagerly 
respond to a story? It is the personality of the 
storyteller that interprets and puts meaning 
into the words as he plays upon the emotions 
of a child as a skilled musician plays upon a 
sensitive instrument. 

In selecting stories that will function as 
worth-while mediums of instruction, the 
teacher will become familiar with the myth, 
the legend, fairytale, folk-tale, hero stories, 
Bible stories, biography, adventure, nonfic- 
tion, nature stories, and travel stories and 
then decide which will serve his purpose best. 
The backgrounds, interests, abilities, and ages 
of the children will guide him in the choice 
and selection of stories. Any complete an- 
thology will present a fine, sifted, choice se- 
lection of all types of stories and give an 
insight into what each can accomplish. Stories 
cannot be chosen in hit-or-miss fashion, but 
must be selected with a definite aim in mind 
and each must contribute something to the 
emotional growth of the child. 

Our world is shrinking so rapidly that liv- 
ing is becoming increasingly intimate. To 
understand his world the child must be taught 
more than just words and printed pages. Be- 
tween the ages of six and fourteen the child 
is eager, curious, and ready for learning. To 
tie in stories with the learning of specific les- 
sons is meaningful and rewarding. 

Perhaps a child is making a belt. But does 
it need to stop there? What about the stories 
of the Phoenician days when Tyrian purple 
was more valuable than gold and was sym- 
bolic of kings; when rope making became an 
art in early shipping history? All the rich 
past of colorful, romantic history can be wov- 
en into a belt. Just so, every activity can be 
made meaningful if there is a supplementary 
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story. Isolated facts, segregated concepts, and 
memorized learning cannot become valuable 
unless there is an emotional, descriptive tie-in. 
The story is too valuable an instrument to 
be used only at specific times. We must bring 
it out at every opportunity and cease to be 
afraid of it. “We are all tellers of tales and 
we must make them as vivid and articulate as 
possible, because they are our link with the 
past and the future.” A house, a doorway, a 
shady lane, a winding road, a rose bush, an 
- tree, a strain of music, a bird's call are 
all symbolic of something. There is a story 
in every one. Something funny, sad, joyful, 
unusual, queer, mysterious, exciting suggests 
a story that can bring added meaning to some 
new experience. Imagination must be touched 
and brought to life before we are touched. 


A teacher with mental reserve of twenty 
stories will find them invaluable. A story may 
be said to resemble Gaul in that there are 
three parts: a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. Recognizing those three parts as a start- 
ing place, techniques can be built on that 
framework to make a storyteller out of some- 
one who has never thought of telling a story. 
Some of the simple techniques may be 
learned, but from there on it is the personality 
of the teacher himself, his own sense of hu- 
mor, moral integrity, attitudes, and ideals that 
will play an important part in the way he tells 
the story. Practically every holiday or cele- 
bration is a good excuse to tell a story typical 
to the time, but selected with a subtle, hidden 
moral undertone. 

In the first place, the storyteller must love 
the story himself. He must also have two 
types of equipment: a good voice and pleas- 
ant personality; an elusive inner sincerity, a 
keen delight in the story, and a respect for his 
audience. A relaxed posture, either sitting or 
standing, is important both for the teacher 
and the children, keeping always in mind that 
he is merely the instrument through which 
the story will become alive with his person- 
ality, giving it color, depth, and meaning. By 
knowing the story well in terms of events, 
build-up, plot, characters, and important steps 
in bringing the story to a satisfying conclu- 
sion, the storyteller can then devote himself 
to interpreting, emphasizing, and emotional- 
izing the words by smiles, frowns, tonal in- 
flections, laughter, twinkling eyes, etc. Elab- 
orate gestures are neither necessary nor 
advisable unless they are a natural part of the 
teacher's personality. Every trick of phrase- 
ology soll cobaaiaian should be brought into 
play to put the story over with a bang. 
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Listeners can recognize a good storyteller 
when they hear one, but sometimes do not 
understand what qualities make a storyteller 
good. Three outstanding and well known 
storytellers—Marie Shedlock, Ruth Sawyer, 
and Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen—are as differ- 
ent from each other as possible, yet each pos- 
sesses the attributes of a successful artist. 

No teacher is expected to compete with 
actresses and professional storytellers, but 
some of their techniques can be adapted and 
applied to the classroom situation. The story 
should be simply and dramatically told, mak- 
ing it distinctly personal with a friendly, con- 
fiding, and relaxed manner. From the very 
first sentence the children will want to listen 
if the story is begun in an unusual and spon- 
taneous way. When the teacher knows the 
story well he can throw himself into the mood 
and move along at a rapid or slow tempo de- 
pending upon the story and development of 
the plot. Words the children can understand, 
stories they can appreciate, and values they 
can utilize for themselves are important in the 
development of the story. A teacher should 
never be guilty of “talking down’”’ to a child, 
but during a story time it is the unforgivable 
sin. Never be guilty of tacking on a moral or 
enlarging upon some abstract value; the story 
should be so well told that it stands alone on 
its own merit. If it has been well done 
nothing need be added to the ending. 

A storyteller is free with nothing between 
him and his audience, so he is not restricted 
by a book or another's words and can follow 
every whim, every fancy and idea that comes 
into his head as he unfolds the story. When 
the telling is spontaneous and genuine, each 
time it will be a bit different, or perhaps with 
another slant entirely as it is adapted to the 
needs of a different group. The storyteller’s 
eyes are on the children at all times and as he 
pauses, looking from one face to another, 
each child feels the story is being told just 
for him and makes it his very own. 

Build the story swiftly, logically, and defi- 
ni‘ely to a conclusion without leaving out im- 
portant events and having to backtrack to 
include them later on, which is frustrating 
and confusing to the child. Sometimes the 
entire meaning can be lost or destroyed by 
failure to get where one is going in the right 
way at the right time. When a storyteller is 
enthralled with the story, in love with the 
characters, enthusiastic over the happenings, 
he will let his emotion carry him through 
with a simple, natural, and dramatic appeal. 
The body becomes expressive through emo- 
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tion deeply felt and gestures will come natur- 
ally, simply, and without too much thought 
or conscious effort. 

One must feel the story before he can make 
others feel it too, but sometimes after having 
told the same story over and over he may ask, 
“But how, at the end of a hard morning's 
work, can I be interested in a story I have told 
twenty times before?” 


If you repeat the story in a lack-luster way 
it is doomed to failure before it is begun; so 
there is only one sensible thing to do. It be- 
comes necessary to make believe, just as actors 
do when they go through the same part time 
after time and still must project the same 
vivid emotions they felt the first time the per- 
formance was given. If one engages in make 
believe, it soon brings about the same effect 
that the original reaction gave and you will 
be able to tell the story with the enthusiasm 
and the interest experienced in the beginning. 
If the stories selected originally were of in- 
terest and ones that were enjoyed by the tell- 
er, it will be easier to whip up sata: he acho 
if it does become necessary. 

In arranging a group for a story it is a good 
idea to strive for an intimate atmosphere and 
perhaps a circle creates this mood more than 
anything else. In a circle there is no “best” 
seat and each child can hear and see as well 
as anyone else. When a storyteller strives for 
atmosphere he is creating the same back- 
ground as a stage director in setting his stage 
as a background against which the action will 
take place. If the characters in the story are 
real and vivid to the storyteller, it will not be 
too difficult to portray them as such to the 
children. The storyteller should step aside 
and let the characters of the story move into 
the center of attention and their personalities 
show themselves with as little description as 
necessary. If the storyteller can vividly see 
the scenes and take his audience to them, he is 
not the focus of attention, but instead the 
story and its development become the most 
important thing. All the interest must be 
fixed on the story and not on the storyteller. 

The effect of a voice upon children should 
never be underestimated, and in telling sto 
ries it is best to maintain a natural, gentle, 
quiet, clear voice. An artificial, stagey, loud 
voice is confusing, disconcerting, and frus- 
trating. It is enough to speak clearly and per- 
haps more slowly than usual if there is a large 
group but it is never necessary to use a loud 
voice. The tone can create suspense, mystery, 
and magic which will hold the children en- 
tranced with every word. 
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Storytellers at Work 


Theories of all kinds, while interesting and 
valuable, are never as forceful as facts taken 
from real life experiences, so it might be pru- 
dent at this point to consider some actual situ- 
ations where storytellers are at work proving 
that telling stories is a powerful factor in 
learning. 

In Long Beach, California, a branch li- 
brary is handicapped, as are most branches 
by overcrowded conditions. Two undaunted 
librarians, however, have found that a modest 
idea undertaken with timidity took root and 
grew with astonishing speed into a full blown 
project. The children’s librarian had long 
dreamed of the day when she could conduct 
a storyhour for small children while the adult 
librarian wanted a discussion group for the 
mothers to be held at the same hour. Lack of 
space had kept this dream from becoming a 
reality but they decided to develop their plan 
on a very small scale 

The first story hour was planned for 10:30 
in the morning thinking that most mothers 
would be happy to bring in their children for 
an hour while they shopped in the near-by 
stores. Perhaps 15 children were expected. 
Flowers, pictures, attractive book covers, etc., 
were distributed to make the library as ap- 
periine as possible for the onening day. The 
children came——but the eratifyine and yet ap- 
palline fact was that instead of the 15 chil- 
dren prenared for. 51 mothers with babes in 
arms and small children came and stayed to 
hear the stories! 

The baffline problem was how to meet this 
enthusiastic response with such a small space 
in which to work. Takine the sta recom for 
the mother's discussion Proup, the parents 
kept the enthusiasm hich by crowding into 
what little space they were allotted. Now 
every week mothers come to dis 
of child raisine. see films which micht help 
them. and enter into forums which help teach 


uss problems 


good library manners, etiquette of all kinds, 
and behavior problems which arise in every 
family. Booklists are eagerly accepted as 
guides to their children’s reading. At the 
same time the children are being given an op- 
portunity for hearing well told stories, find- 
ing emotional outlet in finger painting, paper 
work, cutting, coloring (tied in with the story 
for the day), and listening to records. When 
ever they are given a choice between a record 
or hearing a story, the answer is always the 
same, “Another story, please.” 
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The Houston, Texas, Public Library has 
eleven enthusiastic teen-agers who have a 
stated three-fold platform of aims and pur 
poses for their organization, i.e., to aid teen- 
agers in their selection of reading material, to 
train and develop future storytellers, and to 
bring together girls who enjoy reading and 
telling stories and the children who love to 
hear the stories. 

Each week there are from two to five story- 
hours planned at various branch libraries with 
the attendance varying from 20 to 100 and 
an average of 60 children as the rule. As the 
girls work on a rotation plan they are given 
the opportunity of meeting children of all 
ages from a diversified background. They are 
shown how to handle orphan children, who 
may need a more direct, informal, and sym- 
pathetic approach than perhaps the nursery 
school child whose background has made him 
more independent. 

Each month the little group of storytellers 
meets for future planning with perhaps a 
book review, given by one of the girls, of 
some noteworthy teen-age book. 

During the school year they will often ask 
a specialist in storytelling to come in and talk 
to them so that improvement can be steadily 
developed. Discussions are held and construc 
tive criticism given to each other on tech- 
niques and methods so that they feel a profes- 
sional interest in their work and keep alive an 
earnest desire to develop to a fine degree the 
art of storytelling. 

The Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 
has on its staff a storytelling specialist, Spen- 
cer H. Shaw, who believes that just to tell a 
story because it is time for one or because a 
story is there to be told is an aimless and un 
worthy reason. There should be a specific 
reason and reed for telling a story. It should 
never be considered a reward for work done 
on time or withheld as punishment for some 
misdemeanor. A story should always be spon- 
taneous and voluntary without negative forces 
of any kind surrounding it. Appropriate situ 
ations according to Mr. Shaw might be clas- 
sified into eight areas such as, units of study, 
holiday observances, library periods, assem 
bly periods, during inclement weather, relax- 
ation after a period of hard work, after lunch 
or rest periods, when a behavior problem 
arises Or some negative social attitude has 
been displayed by a member of the group 

It is a poor storyteller who thinks that any 
story will fit any group or situation. Many 
things govern the selection of stories, some of 
which are social peculiarities (race, creed, cul 
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tural background), interest level, and span 
of attention. A child who reads on a fourth- 
grade level may be held spellbound by a story 
told on the sixth-grade leek: reading difh- 
culties may hold his reading to a level lower 
than his appreciation. Children should be 
grouped not according to their grade or read- 
ing level, but to their ability to grasp social 
implications and problems meant le the 
stories selected for telling. Stories should pre- 
sent honest emotional situations and have a 
straightforward approach to any problem, for 
children respect the truth and resent sugar- 
coated facts in stories. 

Anne Majette Grant, formerly a specialist 
in storytelling for the Westchester County 
Recreation Commission, and now on the staff 
of the Boys’ Athletic League of New York 
City, has brought happiness to a group of 
people forgotten today in our almost blind 
concentration upon the youth of America. 
Everywhere people will listen to stories but 
no group can bring to the storyteller a better 
background of emotional experience and a 
deeper appreciation than the older age 
groups, though at first it may seem strange to 
think of telling stories to old people. 

As a storyteller for children in hospitals 
and various social centers, Anne Grant con- 
ceived the idea of telling stories to older 
people. The first two places she went with 
this storytelling idea were to the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Hebrews and the Associa- 
tion for Relief of Respectable Aged Indigent 
Seniles, both in New York City. 

The first night at the Hebrew Home she 
was confronted by 125 aged people who 
faced her as she stood on the stage looking 
out over her microphone. She well remem- 
bers that all of them were wondering what 
was to happen next, she among the others. 
The three stories she had selected to be told 
were met with an enthusiastic and heartwarm- 
ing response. One story concerned a true love 
affair, another about a plucky little boy and 
his grandmother, and the third the story of 
Damon and Pythias. After forty minutes of 
quiet, flattering attention they crowded for- 
ward to express their intense gratitude. Plans 
were definitely made that evening to con- 
tinue the story hours one night a month. The 
same enthusiastic response was received at the 
next home and this also brought about the 
plan to continue. 


Word of these undertakings reached 
Joseph B. Palmer and during the fall he asked 
her to come to his club and tell stories to 150 
old men on Christmas Eve. Feeling that here 
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was a definite challenge she wore her most 
flattering and festive evening gown and pro- 
ceeded to charm them all with her storytell- 
ing. Since then weekly meetings have been 
organized where group participation is en- 
couraged and members asked to contribute 
their own stories of early days, other lands, 
and their own childhood. Folklore is being 
brought to light here that may well prove a 
valuable addition to our stock of typical 
American stories. 
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Faces on a Store-Front Window 
By A. Scott Powell 


[' THERE IS ONE COMMON DENOMINATOR 

to which all emotion of mankind can be re- 
duced, it is the ominipresent desire to search, 
to express, and to find an ear to that expres- 
sion. It is this network of tiny experiences 
that electrify the world of librarianship with 
a most human satisfaction, people 

From the moment the new librarian arrives 
at his small agency and countless faces, gath- 
ered in cupped hands, press their inquisitive 
noses on the plate glass store-front window to 
see what the new librarian looks like, until 
long after they dare to enter the door, he is 
reminded by tiny framed smudges on the 
window that the count and variety of humans 
who dare even to peek is too numerous to 
mention. 

The pyramid of smudges on the left of our 
window were invited by the pawing fingers of 
little Charlie, who beckoned all the kids in the 
neighborhood to come and take a look at ‘‘the 
new library lady,” and, on his imaginary 
horse, rode the gallop of Paul Revere to shout 
strange tidings—a “Man” has come to the 
library. It includes the fiery red nose of 
Donald, who ran his dog through the library 
several times just “to see what they act like 
in there.” It recalls a host of ‘space cadets” 
who, suspended between this world and the 
next, transported themselves via volumes 
through interplanetary flight. It brings to 
mind the little old lady who found, with 
Double Date and Class Ring, that life begins 
at eighty-two and the grand canyon between 
youth and old age is just one leap over with 
books. 

That distorted greasy spot above the pyra- 
mid was made by the bobbing head of a 
woman who returned her son's books, paid 
his overdue fine, and burst into tears. No she 
did not want more books for her son ; no, she 
did not want books for herself. Her son was 
killed in an auto accident. ‘‘Just like that,” 
she said. 

That line on the window that runs from 
one door to the other was made by the greasy 
fingers of little Peter who, standing in bath- 
ing trunks one hot August morning, blared 
out an alarm that brought the whole library to 
its feet. “Kin I come in?... I ain't got on 


Scott Powell is a staff member, Canarsie Branch, 
Brooklyn Public Library, former member of Brooklyn's 
Coney Island Branch staff 
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no pants!" Now, unlike Jamie, the teen-age: 
who is about the only person in the neighbor- 
hood who dares claim having read all the 
books in the library, or Johnny Cabano, who 
reads with depth and breath but can never 
quite fathom the meaning of the words “‘fine 
penalty,’” Peter never reads anything. Just 
wants to look around and dash out, only to 
return again in five minutes. 

The knob-like smear was made by the tele- 
gram boy’s bicycle handle bars. His mother 
is an invalid, you see, and he was looking for 
evening classes to complete the high school 
course he had had to leave. And that big 
palm on the door belongs to a total stranger 
who became a friend. It’s Anna's. 

Anna, who is getting along in years, came 
to this country from Rotterdam in 1919 or 
1921—-she couldn't remember which. Nor 
could she remember the exact name of her 
ship, but she thought it was called the North- 
ern. In order to get old age assistance, she 
had to find her name on the passenger list of 
that ship. In her palm were worn letters from 
federal agencies who could not help her. So, 
from a list of fifty branches of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, she selected the closest, Coney 
Island. It took three branches and two divi- 
sions to trace her inquiry, but Anna found 
her ship, and verified her passage with several 
mis-spelled aliases and international versions 
of her real name. Anna accepted the services 
of the library most graciously without any idea 
that her question had exhausted a number of 
specialists. 

The elbow smear you see at the entrance is 
that of the man who runs the poultry market 
around the corner. He was bringing a bag of 
eggs as tokens to the library staff. At one time 
he was enthusiastic to open a natural park, 
and in his imagination envisioned a paradise 
of wild life in the heart of Brooklyn with 
numerous monkeys, deer, and birds living 
happily together with vacationists in the 
middle of it all. He had the money, his only 
problem was finding a wholesale dealer from 
whom he could purchase “‘let’s say about a 
hundred monkeys,” as he did his chickens 
He didn’t find a hundred monkeys through 
the library's help—only ten—but, whatever 
his satisfaction, he was pleased enough to ex- 

(Continued on page 196) 
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The Organization and Growth of an 
Elementary School Library 


By Bertha E. Clarke 


Cony ove IT BE POSSIBLE to organize a 
central library where our teachers 
and pupils might go to receive help or to 
secure information not found in the class- 
room?” Thus a principal was challenged. 
The enthusiasm of one teacher was the 
nucleus for creating the most vital center of 
service in our elementary school. An undesir- 
able room became a bright spot due to the 
interest shown in making it attractive. By 
contributions of books from classroom li- 
braries and suggestions from pupils and teach- 
ers, there was a special incentive for all in the 
organization of a library and its growth. 
Perhaps the outstanding factor in making 
our library a success was that teachers and 
pupils were in no way coerced into taking an 
active part. Facts relative to the importance 
of an active library were presented. We might 
say that a ‘‘magnet” approach was used. When 
a teacher could sense the value involved, she 
gradually discovered that good results came 


Fifth Grade Class 


through accompanying her class to the library 
where she could guide her pupils and call 
attention to interest on the child’s level of 
reading. She was the one most familiar with 
the needs of her pupils. She found that help- 
ful aids had been organized to enrich her 
teaching. 

From the beginning, the children had great 
respect for the library and librarian. Within 
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Fourth Grade Class 


a few months all teachers were cooperating. 
The teacher-librarian, with a small amount of 
library experience, understood children, their 
needs, and their interests. With a rich teach- 
ing background, she studied library technique. 
Children sensed the friendliness and special 
features in store for them. There was the 
element of surprise for the weekly visits. For 
primary and kindergarten classes, visiting less 
frequently, there was always something of in- 
terest. Returning to the classroom the teacher 
used the interest or skills acquired in helping 
to interpret, correlate, fix facts, and guide in 
more extensive use of reference material. 

When a seventh grade was added to the 
school, an opportunity was given to the pupils 
to become members of a library club. Again, 
there was no pressure in membership. Only 
those who wanted to take an active part in 
library service became members. Duties 
ranged from dusting, care of plants and 
aquarium, book mending, filing, arranging 
books and bulletin board displays, and later, 
helping with visual aid equipment. Here was 
begun the training for future librarians. One 
or more pupils in each class showed special 
interest in assisting or directing teachers, 
pupils, and supervisors to material that they 
had not discovered. 

The growth of the library has been so 
subtle that it is a question of who has profited 
more—teachers or pupils ; for when a teacher 
visits the library with her class and open 
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mindedly guides each child rather than being 
overly concerned about other tasks waiting to 
be done, the library is to her and her group 
a worthwhile experience that reaches into 
other fields of learning. 

Visual aids gradually but naturally fitted 
into the library work increasing interest in 
fact and fiction. The system-wide librarians 
were united under the leadership of the 
teacher-librarian as chairman. Films were se- 
lected from the Syracuse Library by a com- 
mittee representing each elementary school. 
The FM School of the Air and a wire re- 
corder have helped to correlate music, art, 
science, health, and world news. 

Like a ‘melting pot,” it seems that the 
library has become more and more the focal 
point of learning. With = for a large 
addition to our school, a fine library with a 
work room adjoining will be forthcoming. A 
dark room for showing films will also be 
available. We believe, however, that it will 
all continue to be so interwoven that any 
separation will mean only making possible 
more time for enriching the course of study. 

The influence of an active library is far 
reaching. Parents who have lacked library 
facilities experience profit by books enjoyed 
at home. To advance with the new trends in 


education and keep our library a perpetual, 
living service center is the goal we hope to 
attain. 


| 
THE BOOKSELLER'S PART 


(Continued from page 186) 
died. It made no difference in the relation- 
ship of the two who were left. He loved her 
and this was his child and he was her daddy. 
But he married again, and married a girl who 
deeply resented the child, felt the child had 
no claim on her husband, and that he had no 
right to keep her. The little girl was terribly 
lost and i y. And the old lady, telling 
me this, made her wishes very clear. 

First, she wanted a handsome book. It was 
the child's birthday, and she wanted the little 
girl to know that it was a very important 
occasion. So—a handsome book. Then she 
had to be very sure that there would be no 
slip-up in letting the child know that she, 
the grandmother, was sending it ; that she had 
a family that loved her, and wanted to make 
this birthday important. And then it had to 
be a book to make the child “feel good." And 
so I really gave it a lot of thought, went back 
and forth in several books, and chose The 
Little Princess by Sara Crewe. If you know 
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the Scribner edition, you know it's very hand- 
some. I made sure of the name of the grand- 
mother as the giver, of course. But also, as 
the story starts, Sara is such a little princess, 
so secure, and goes down into such depths 
of misery and unhappiness, and comes up 
again to such a triumphant end! It is so 
satisfying! And I felt that that was the book 
for that child. And this was years ago, and 
I never think about it without a feeling of joy, 
that the old lady told me the story and that 
I could help her fully. 


FACES ON A STOREFRONT 
WINDOW 


(Continued from page 194) 
press his gratitude with eggs of the very best 
grade. 

That shoulder mark on the window was 
made by the heavy jacket of the young man 
who wanted information on treatment of the 
deaf and understanding the hard of hearing. 
“Yer see, I was a camp counselor this summer, 
and there was a little guy who never did 
nothin’ I told him. Nothin’! Always had to 
scream at ‘im to get him to do anything. And 
he would just stand there and grin, just grin. 
Then all the boys got hot at me and one flew 
up and told me the little guy couldn't hear 
good! Jeez, I didn't know that!" 

Here on a store-front window are smudges 
and smears, the greasy spots from grimy 
fingers, dirty hands . . . thick, heavy, slender 
delicate; energetic, wrinkled ; neurotic, steady. 
And these are the hands that hold the breaths 
of human emotion that penetrate the plate 
glass and blow life into an abyss of informa- 
tion intended for posterity. This is the com- 
mon denominator that makes scholarship uni- 
versal, that makes preservation of cold facts 
in hidden corners obsolete. It makes libiar- 
ians the preservers of humankind through 
books that live and express, and entertain the 
expression of man. 


s 8 
A LIBRARIAN'S INVITATION 


For you we gather timeless sweets, 

The fruit of thought, and recent meats. 

We serve the choice, the light, the rare- 

A feast of intellectual fare. 

We've menu cards for your selection 

And new displays for your inspection 

We like to wait on you, so call 

On us in this free banquet hall 

RutH N. McCLeLLANnp 

Head, Catalog Department 
College of Wooster Library 
Wooster, Ohio 
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The Activity That Grew 


By Eleanor Bartlett 


HERE WERE TWO REASONS for our library 

training classes. There were no trained 
substitutes available. We needed helpers. 
And, since my position as librarian in my 
home town followed eighteen years of teach- 
ing, teaching remained in my blood. Armed 
with these very good reasons I approached 
the library committee and permission was 
granted to train a group of girls for library 
work. 

Four seemed to constitute a goodly number 
for the class. Too many workers get under- 
foot, and too few would soon leave us with 
the same problem: no substitutes. 

Mentally, I thought for days of require- 
ments which would provide adequate service. 
Then I listed several and began looking about. 
I needed girls neatly dressed. Pin curls and 
slacks just wouldn't fit into the picture. Pleas- 
ing personality was a top requisite. ea 
hair, gum smacking, loud make-up, and bright 
nail polish ranked out. Clean nails, quiet 
manner and voice, and an Ipana smile rated. 
I saw many who qualified in appearance. 

But a girl may be beautiful, quiet, and well 
dressed without an ounce of intelligence in li- 
brary science. I looked about for those who 
attacked their school reference work in a busi- 
nesslike manner, went directly to files or stacks 
for materials, were persistent in obtaining the 
best for debating purposes or everything avail- 
able on an essay topic. I watched the books 
they took out, the promptness of return, and 
comments on their reading. 

My list grew rapidly. However, there must 
be only four. Perhaps those invited would 
decline, but I must be sure I wanted those 
who would accept. The next point of con- 
sideration turned my attention to college inter- 
ests. I needed students with ambition for 
further education, yet I needed home-town 
aid. If I trained girls who would be out of 
town as soon as the training was completed, 
the library would gain little benefit from the 
venture. This problem helped in the decision 
to choose from high school classes on a sliding 
scale so that only part of my class would leave 
for college the following year. 

Fifteen names made up my list. Then came 
attention to participation in extracurricular 
activities. I noted from daily papers the work 
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of each girl in debating, dramatics, athletics, 
clubs, church and young peoples’ groups. 
After two months’ research, a few of the 
fifteen had nothing beside their name. I 
crossed them off. 

I was ready to talk with the girls individ- 
ually. At first they knew nothing of my plan. 
I learned whether they were taking por Kn or 
commercial subjects. I found that college stu- 
dents were typing. A definite asset. One by 
one I invited four girls to join a class in li- 
brary science. All accepted. 

During this time I had prepared two sheets 
of numbered requirements for individual 
progress. They could see it meant hours of 
work. Before them was the list to show the 
advantages when the goal was achieved. 

As little or as much time could be given to 
this work as desired. From the start it was 
understood why they were chosen, how per- 
sonality and appearance must be lived up to 
continually. They knew that whatever prom- 
ise they made must be fulfilled. If some 
unforeseen event at school prohibited keeping 
their hours they must send another worker 
and telephone the information in advance. 

A schedule of so many hours at the desk 
under supervision, then so many hours inde- 
pendently was set up. It was a rule that only 
one class member be there at one time. All 
books brought in must be put in place during 
their hours. Work in other hours consisted of 
mending books, shelving, filing, accessioning, 
reference help, library club assistance, story 
telling, and many more activities. 

Early in the instruction another girl begged 
in. She had been on my list, and she would 
be likely to remain in town. She was a good 
prospect and was enrolled. 

The new girl and two others were seniors, 
one a junior, and the fifth a sophomore. Four 
girls completed the course. 

The advantages to the town were many. All 
of these girls have since worked as substitutes, 
and two as regular assistant librarians during 
a summer. 

The benefits to the girls were also numerous 
and are still paying off. It helped them earn 
spending money. Two got a t on their 
college funds by summer work. The training 
gave them top priority as out-of-town appli- 
cants for library positions. 
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To date, one senior has worked two years in 
the university library during her regular col- 
lege course and is now on a library staff in a 
New York college doing part-time work, tui- 
tion free, while her husband studies there on a 
fellowship. A second senior member gradu- 
ated from college and worked six months in 
the Bangor, Maine, Public Library before 
taking a teaching position this fall. The jun- 
ior member port 9 the high school library 
and has helped with part-time library work 
during two years in a Kansas college. The 
sophomore was also on the high school library 
student staff, and president of the library club 

That training is still continuing and can 
never stop because it facilitated for five people 
library practice which can never be lost. 

My two reasons were adequately taken care 
of. Such a library class would be possible and 
valuable to any town. 


Young As pirants 


There were many younger aspirants for the 
library science class in which the five high 
school girls were participating. 

Time was ripe to cultivate the interest of 
these youngsters. They wanted to work in the 
library. They could not join the class nor be 
underfoot, but every person who enters a li- 
brary has access to its facilities and is entitled 
to teaching aid. Few ask for it and it should 
be given immediately upon request and always 
encouraged. A child seldom begs for instruc- 
tion in anything. The desire should certainly 
be appeased. 

This was another how-to-do problem. It 
was very simple in its activity, but careful 
planning was needed. 

In two small card holders placed on the 
library charge desk we stood numbered cards. 
The boxes were marked “junior” and “‘senior”’ 
and one a day was specified. Each card bore 
a simple library activity. These ranged from 
finding a certain book and arranging a shelf 
to finding encyclopedia references and show- 
ing the specified material to the person at the 
desk. Each child working on these assign- 
ments carried a personal card. His name and 
address were typed at the top with numbers 
corresponding to the junior or senior topics. 
Each time a lesson was completed the librarian 
supervised the a checking and stamped 
the date opposite the number of the activity 

Five cards are enough to start the game roll- 
ing and it can go on indefinitely. It continued 
over six months before interest waned. Num- 
bers overflowed to second cards, and even 
thirds, boxes burst their sides and deeper ones 
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were needed. During that time, young library 
visitors acquired a working knowledge of 
shelf arrangement, found that magazines had 
interesting ideas about things to do, learned 
where to find an encyclopedia or dictionary 
which they could read by themselves, and felt 
themselves working like the grown-ups of the 
library class whom they wished to copy. 

To point out how much of interest may be 
accomplished by this method, I relate one 
high light of the project. A peep show “4 
peared in the how-to-do articles in a juvenile 
magazine. The child was to read instructions 
and make a show at home. He could trace 
the one suggested or read a book and make 
his own show by drawing and cutting char- 
acters and scenery and placing them in the 
box constructed according to directions. This 
was a two-fold lesson. The child learned 
how to use tracing paper and not mar the de- 
sign in book or magazine, and most children 
wanted to read a good book and draw an 
original peep show. 

As the interest in this activity grew, we 
called in the shows and the boxes which were 
constructed for lighting were put on display 
one evening each. The displays brought par- 
ents and friends to the library to see them. A 
prize was offered for the best show made by 
a girl and another for the boys. The clutter 
was not prohibitive as only the best need be 
retained back stage. The next day, after the 
exhibit excitement passed, children came back 
for their boxes. Many bests were replaced by 
newcomers until the date set for the awards. 
Two youngsters took home a book each for 
a start toward a personal library. 

Teachers cooperated with suggestions about 
things they hoped their pupils would learn to 
do. Groups were sent from different class- 
rooms to be taught for fifteen minutes on 
some library topic needed for research on a 
school unit or as a beginning lesson on cata- 
loging to use in arranging their schoolroom 
files and in choosing a librarian to care for 
issuing books for home use. 

Opportunity would not always have been 
possible for these time-consuming extra things 
had it not been for a training class consisting 
of high school students who could take care 
of the steady traffic to the library charge center 


Library Clubs 


While training the group of five high 
school students it was possible to carry on 
several library club groups. The library clubs 
create interest in extensive reading for boys 
and girls. Things they do together satisfy the 
child needing many things to do, and working 
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with these friends brings children to books 
and books to children where the need for 
learning is great. 

The assistance of the five high-school 
trainees with the library clubs was indis- 
pensable and the work added much to their 
training work with children. 

Where to start is always a question. To 
start without planning finds one in a muddle 
almost immediately. Long-range planning 
makes for efficiency and avoids stampedes 
which cannot be coped with later. 

A library club of members interested only 
for the moment or spasmodically cannot suc- 
ceed. Heterogeneous work groups cannot do 
too well together, cause pandemonium, and 
may as well be omitted. 

There are some very attractive library read- 
er buttons in different colors available from 
supply houses. We chose red and blue ones, 
and were they an incentive! No sooner were 
these put on display than we were questioned, 
“What are they for?” Who gets one?” ‘How 
can I do it?’’ ‘Which color can I have?” 

That was what we were waiting for. We 
were ready with the answers. A blue pin could 
be earned by reading ten books. Cards were 
issued with name and address of each child at 
the top. Each time they took out a book to 
read they recorded it on their card. When 
the card was returned a date stamp was placed 
opposite the name of the book. Faces beamed 
as each book was stamped off, and joy was at 
its height the day a tenth one made the reader 
eligible for a pin. 

The next question was, ‘How do I get a red 
one ?"’ Now came the clubs. We had time to 
plan and the slowly increasing membership 
allowed time to organize properly. The blue 
pin entitled a child to membership. Attend- 
ance at ten meetings completed a second card. 
It took ten weeks to earn a red pin. Few were 
absent. Interest stayed at a peak in all stages 
as no one knew what came next. After a red 
pin, special club rating was granted. 

During the ten weeks we had time to know 
our members. We knew their abilities and in- 
terests. The blue pin members met Monday 
nights. There were four nights left for club 
activities from four to five. A basement nook 
beyond the stacks, furnished with surplus fur- 
niture, gave us room. Five library class mem- 
bers, one assistant, and the librarian were 
supervisors. Our members were grade pupils 
ranging from grades three to six. We de- 
cided upon four groups. Into the first two we 
placed the average readers on two levels of 
reading ability and interest. That left two 
special groups 
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The girls made painted cotton dolls to 
decorate the library at Christmas, and to take 
home in time for their own trees. They made 
posters representing books read and interest 
grew, developing into a library contest in 
which all alas were invited to enter post- 
ers for exhibit. As these came in we slesod 
them on exhibit above stacks and on picture 
rails. Many visitors came to the library as a 
result, and nearly all took books out upon 
leaving. Circulation of books was increasing 
simultaneously with these growing interests. 

The last group was for boys who needed a 
lot to do. They made a puppet theater in 
which the girls placed scenery and curtains as 
fast as the parts assembled. Next the boys 
chose three books for plays. Each boy pre- 
sented a book and a report. He must read 
and debate for his entry. The three chosen 
were those we all voted most adaptable to 
play production by the puppet method. Then 
three groups were formed. Naturally, each 
member of the group needed to read the book 
in turn to know how to depict it in play form. 
The books were read with great enthusiasm, 
the plays written after much controversy, and 
recorded on records with the help of the girls, 
who took the female parts. When play rec- 
ords and scenery were ready, everyone worked 
to construct puppets; the boys furnishing the 
dowels, glue, and labor while the girls painted 
the characters and cut them ready for mount- 
ing, then cut again. Spools glued to dowels at 
the base of the puppets will keep them from 
slipping through the platform and guide uni- 
form height. They also free hands by balanc- 
ing the figures when they are not in motion. 

Practice was thrilling. With the record in 
motion one had to keep on his toes or the 
wrong character would appear while another 
was speaking. When all pape eteage to our 
satisfaction we needed an audience. Regular 
library hours didn’t begin until 1:30 so we 
began Saturday morning story hours. Chil- 
dren up to and including ten came at ten 
o'clock; those older came at eleven. 

The clubs presented wal hy shows for 
both groups. Plays were followed by stories 
It was fun. “Could we come next week?” 

Again the question we had anticipated. 
Saturday classes were added. Each Saturday, 
stories were told and some activity planned 
One favorite was making drawings, in rhythm, 
to song records. There are several sources of 
instructions for such drawings. 

Clubs grew. Interest grew. Circulation 
grew. Training class members displayed their 
talents and learned group instruction. Every- 
one was busy and happy. 
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Library Clubs in Florida Secondary Schools 


By Lora 


) Paarszaie CLUBS are finding their rightful 

place in the busy world of library service. 
Their worth has compensated for the extra 
responsibility placed upon librarians. School 
librarians, particularly, have weighed them 
and found them not wanting. They have seen 
clubs enrich a library program ; they have wit- 
nessed the greater interest of students in the 
library because of these clubs ; they have seen 
the library united more closely with the 
school as a result of an active library club 
They know their worth. 

Florida librarians have not been unaware 
of library clubs. Many of them have been 
quick to see the possibilities afforded by the 
clubs and to profit by them. They have 
eagerly accepted them not as an added respon- 
sibility, but as an opportunity for greater 
service. 

In 1951 a study was made of library clubs 
in Florida secondary schools.’ Florida school 
librarians have made much progress in the 
last ten years in the organization and devel- 
opment of library clubs. Sixty-nine per cent 
of the secondary schools of Florida have li- 
brary clubs. Seventy-six per cent of the clubs 
have been organized since 1945. 

The library clubs in Florida secondary 
schools compare very favorably with the theo- 
ries of library clubs as set forth in the litera- 
ture in the field. 


There are four outstanding requirements 
for membership in the various library clubs. 
The prospective member: 

Must be a student assistant. 

Must be interested in reading 

Must be making satisfactory grades 

Must be a homeroom representative 


The majority of clubs require only one of 
the above prerequisites. 

Seventy per cent of the library clubs give 
recognition to members. The most popular 
torms of recognition are: 

Academic credit 

Pin 

Certificate 
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Hunter 


The majority of the clubs meet either 
weekly or bi-monthly, during the activity 
period. The meetings are from 30 to 45 
minutes in length. 

The library clubs, as a whole, are well or- 
ganized, i.e., have the conventional officers as 
recognized by existing standards. The ma- 
jority of the clubs have, in addition to the 
officers, provram, publicity, and social com- 
mittees. 

The four objectives of library clubs stated 
most frequently are: 

To improve library service in the school 

To stimulate greater interest in the library 

To act as a link between the library and various 

departments 

To enjoy companionship of other pupils with 

similar tastes. 


The greater percentage of library clubs 
sponsor activities during the club “wen that 
directly involve functions of the library, such 
as: 

Study of library routine 

Preparing bulletin boards 

Preparing special exhibits and displays 


Programs concerned with books and read- 
ing are less frequent, with thirty-five per cent 
of the clubs planning programs of this type 

Some significant values of a library club, 
as recognized by members and sponsors, are: 

It advertises the library 

It develops leadership, initiative and coopera 

thon 

It promotes library good will 

It develops greater freedom in the use of the 

library 

It builds library service 

It affords opportunity for vocational exploration 


High School Council 


Florida also has a State High School Li- 
brary Council, which was organized in 1950 
at Camp Immokelee, Keystone Heights, Flor- 
ida. At that time representatives from nine- 
teen schools met. In 1953, the organization 
boasts of 53 member schools, representing 
over a thousand student library and audio- 
visual assistants in the state. The group has 
the official sponsorship of the School Library 
Section of the Florida Education Association, 
the State Department of Education, and the 
Library School of Florida State University 

Hats off to the progress made by Florida 
school librarians! 
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“Creating Interest’—A Cooperative Venture 
By Georgie Adams 


HE ORANGEBURG COUNTY, South Caro- 
lina Library recently experimented with 
the “Creating Interest” phase of reading in 
primary grades—an approach that should in- 
crease Children’s desire to read. The princi- 
pal and two teachers of the Mellichamp 
School were willing to cooperate, and we de- 
cided to work with three children from a 
second grade and three from a third. 

In addition to their personal needs, the 
children were chosen for their willingness to 
attend the extra period, which was known as 
“story hour,” and to work with the county 
librarian. The sessions were held in the 
school library at regular hours on Monday 
and Wednesday over a period of seven 
wecks. 

For the first session a large assortment of 
interesting books was available for the chil- 
dren to look at and take home to read and 
return at the next meeting. Several stories 
were read at the session. 

It was not long before the children learned 
that every story was written by someone who 
wanted to share it with others. However, a 
story must be read properly if the reader 
wishes to understand just what the author is 
trying to tell. Stories were read aloud to 
demonstrate this. 

The children learned that every book has 
a title page which gives the title of the story 
and the name of the author. As interest de- 
veloped, it was given meaning by helping the 
children realize they could themselves be- 
come authors. Each composed a short story 
which was made into a booklet bearing a title 
page, and giving the child’s name as author. 
The booklet was completed with an appro- 
priate picture on red construction paper cov- 
ers. Then each child learned to read his com- 
position so it would sound exactly as he 
wanted others to read it. 

In the classrooms, the teachers stimulated 
their entire grade by giving opportunities for 
those who attended the story hours to share 
with their classmates. The stories they heard 
were retold, and their creations were dis- 
played and examined by all. In addition, the 
children took the things they made home for 
their parents to see and admire. 
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One of the activities they especially en- 
joyed was making a picture with cut-outs to 
illustrate the story, “The Black Cats and the 
Tinker’s Wife,” by Mary and Margaret 
Baker. At this session, the children also 
made a model clay interpretation of the cave, 
the cats, the furniture, the tinker, and his 
wife. Then they took the picture and model 
into their classrooms, where they explained 
them to their classmates. 

Other activities included a complete story- 
hour in each room so that classmates could 
hear the stories read by the librarian; a game 
of drawing titles and then telling an incident 
in the story of the title drawn; acquaintance 
with book jackets, and choosing one to desig- 
nate a story especially enjoyed ; writing a few 
sentences stating their interpretation of a cer- 
tain picture; and a visit to the county library 
with the librarian. 


The experiment was brought to a close in 
the Mellichamp auditorium with a final story- 
hour. Parents were invited, and the princi- 
pal, teachers, and interested friends were 
present. Exhibits of the children’s work were 
displayed, and colorful book jacket displays 
showed titles of some of the books read in 
sessions, some read at home, and some that 
would be interesting to read. During the 
seven-weck period 15 story hour sessions were 
held, 192 books were circulated to the chil- 
dren, and 34 stories were read aloud by the 
librarian. 


Reading Increase 


It is interesting to note that when the 
yroject began, the children only took one 
book at a time to read at home. However, 
from eighteen to thirty books were available 
at each session for them to look at and choose 
from. At the end of the session they were 
borrowing five each and asking for more. 

This project has shown in a small way 
what children can do if given an incentive, 
cooperation, individual attention, and a large 
quantity of necessary materials. It is too com- 
plex a problem for teachers in crowded rooms 
to handle without assistance from school and 
public librarians. It is a challenge to the 
home to join with these two agencies. When 
all work together, the results can be of utmost 
help to the youngsters. 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


pep WEEK! It brings to our minds the thought 
of shelves of beautiful new books, especially 
for children, as indeed the publishers hope it will 
But to the librarian Book Week is far more 

Why should grown-ups be left out of all this 
excitement? Some places they're not. In First 
Army libraries, for instance, Book Week will have 
daily features for all their patrons—enlisted men, 
officers, dependents (i.¢., wives), and civilian em 
ployees as well as for the children, who average 
only about 5 per cent of the post population. In 
any library, Book Week is an ideal time to put 
special emphasis on reading for everybody 

Nor should this emphasis be for the new titles 
alone. On the theory that “every book is a new 
book until you read it,” what a vast choosing 
ground we have! What a delight to wander up 
and down the stacks, pulling out titles on purpose 
or at random, books we had forgotten all about 
or didn't know before! Some of our patrons like 
to do this hunting for themselves, but others prefer 
that we do the preliminary sorting for them, putting 
a kaleidoscopic array on a prominent shelf to tempt 
their reading appetites. What librarian has failed 
to taste the satisfaction of seeing titles he has 
gathered from the stacks, long unborrowed, go out 
in patrons’ armloads ? 

We are reminded by Phyllis McGinley of the 
treasures in unread volumes in her article, “The 
Consolations of Illiteracy,” in the August 1, 1953 
Saturday Review. An English teacher turned au 
thor, she declares 

There is something to be 
tion As time goes on 
ignorance has its brighter side 

For if 1 grew up no better instructed about the 
world of books than was Columbus about global 
geography, | had in store for me, as he did, the 
‘plendors of discovery. There is such a thing as a 
literary landscape; to that, to nearly the whole 
length and breadth of classic English writing, 1 
came as an astontshed straneer. No one who first 
enters that ce a conducted tour can have 
iny notion what it is like to travel it alone, on foot, 
and at his own pace 

| had read things, I was even consid- 
ered quite a bookworm by my sorority sisters, who 
had given “up going to the library After polishing 

ff The Wizard of Oz. But it was the contempo 
ravies who occupied me Almost none of the 
lle ged classics, under whose burden the student 
is suppe ted to bow, had 1 peered into either for 
pleasure ov for credit 

As a consequence, although I came to them late, 
| came to them without prejudice. We met on a 
basis completely friendly; and I do not think the 
well educated can always claim as much 

| commiserate, indeed, with people for whom 
Silas Marner was once required reading. They tell 
me it left permanent scars on their childhood; and 
| am certain they could not approach George Eliot 
4s openmindedly as 1 did, only a year or two ago, 
while | tried Adam Bede as one might try for the 
first time an olive. “But it's magnificent!” I went 


said for a bad educa 
I find that even 


wniry on 
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avound exclaiming to my friends. “I've been de 
ceived! You told me Eliot was dull.” 

. There are books that one needs maturity to 
enjoy just as there ave books an adult can come on 
too late to savor Had I been younger than 
thirty when I first happened on Miss Austen I 
might have found her dry. Had I read her much 
later | might have been too dry, myself. 

For no matter how enchanting to the young 
are the realms of gold, maturity makes one a better 
traveler there. Do not misunderstand me. I wish 
with all my heart that | had taken to the road 
earlier. But since 1 began the journey late 
I make use of what advantages | have I capi 
talize on my lack of impatience. There is n 
goal I must reach by any sunset. And how fres/ 
all the landscape is to me! 

.. Because lam grown-up | am under no com 
pulsion from either the critics or the professors t 
like anything I pick my own way among 
the landmarks. No Baedeker distracts me from the 
scenery. Of all my discoveries, nearly the 
most breathless was Dickens, himself. How many 
of the educated can even suspect the delights of 
suth a delayed encounter? How many novels 
were there? Thirty-odd? And every one of them 
still to be possessed! 

We can scarcely resist the urge to quote the 
whole article, especially as we think of adult read 
ers who are more than likely to be right in Miss 
McKinley's boat. For them we hope many a librar 
ian will clip the article and put it on a bulletin 
board, along with all the volumes—old and new 
that are mentioned in this diverting and consoling 
piece. Then watch the jump in circulation! We're 
ready to start on any one of them right now! 

We're not apt to forget children at Book Week 
Children's departments and school libraries will 
see to that. But it is well, once in a while, to re- 
member that the relationship of books to peopl 
is so tremendous that it has no true boundaries of 
place or time or age. This is movingly evident in 
Virginia Sorensen’s first venture in juvenile writ- 
ing, Curious Missie, the story of a little girl in 
Alabama who was so interested in everything 
around her that she was forever asking questions 
that nobody could answer 

Even if the had time the teacher could n 
answer all the questions. It would have to be 
books that answered Books would never be 
too busy 

And after the bookmobile had come, that un 
believably wonderful bookmobile, Missie thought 
of something 

About books. It isn’t only that they answer the 
questions you have asked already. They make you 
think about things you didn't have the sense even 
to ask about. You see things you never 
noticed. Things you didn't even know were there 

Surely this little book will be as popular with 
young readers as it is heart-warming for librarians 
With it in hand, there is no doubt that it wil] be a 
HAPPY BOOK WEEK FOR US, EVERY ONE! 


even 
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Book Week Suggestions 


“ae IS FUN,” the slogan that proved s 
successful last year, is again the theme of 
National Children’s Book Week, which this year 
falls in the week of November 15-21. The 1953 
Book Week poster (17” x 22” in five colors) is the 
work of commercial artist Jan Balet, who is the 
author-illustrator of many children’s books 

The Children’s Book Council manual is available 
on request to the council (50 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19), and from it librarians can ordet 
any of the special Book Week materials—such as 
the poster (at 35 cents), the two-color streamers 

illustration below (30 cents for a set of four), 
and the new “Reading Is Fun’’ Book Week record. 


Kansas Book Fair 


W's LAWRENCE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
opened in September, the Book Week com 
mittee decided right away to celebrate with a book 
fair. Not a fair to sell books, but a big display of 
books where the students would have the opportun- 
ity of seeing, handling, and browsing through books 
to their heart's desire 

Our good book friend, Ruth Gagliardo, editor of 
The Children’s Bookshelf” in the Kansas Teacher, 
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really made our fair possible by supplying us with 
the necessary books—which the children fairly “ate 
up” all of Book Week. Mrs. Gagliardo also loaned 
to us several original illustrations which attracted 
our visitors. We accepted the Scribner Publishing 
Company loan for the fair week of about fifty books 
which were attractive in content and appearance 
and represented a variety of subjects. Many books 
belonging to the school library were used in the 
exhibits. Thess were all recent additions 
except the display illustrating the progress of 
children's books 

The Principal of our school took a special in 
terest in the book fair and served as a committee 
member. Faculty members and students cooperated 
enthusiastically to make the book fair one long to 
be remembered 

The library tables and other devices, such as 
racks, were used to display the books and other 
materials. Balloons, posters, and gayly colored 
streamers made by students in the art department 
were festooned in the library and halls of all three 
of our school buildings and even some in the vari 
proclaiming the grand occasion 
Chere were books for everyone, every interest, and 
every special whim 

Local authors were featured during the week, 
one or two being present each day. Two of the 
highlights of this feature were the visits of the 
Kansas Author, Jean Bailey, who told about her 
recent book, Cherokee Bill, Oklahoma Pacer, and 
sang ballads for the students who gathered into the 
assembly room for this event. The other highlight 
was Dr. Forrest C. Allen, internationally known 
basketball coach, who thrilled the audience with 
some of the exciting moments from Phog Allen's 
Sports Stories. Helen Rhoda Hoops, retired uni- 
versity teacher, read some of her poetry and kept 
the youngsters in laughter with some of her hu 
morous stories and anecdotes 


' 
he IOKS 


ous classrooms 


Every English class visited the book fair during 
the week, thus allowing the privilege to every 
Junior High School Student of visiting the fair at 
least once. Many of the boys and girls would rush 
back to the library after school, or during the noon 
hour, to spend more time with his or her favorite 
book. Often a student would be seen completely 
lost in his book sitting in a corner of the room 
Once, when we were looking for Geronimo to hand 
to a visitor, we discovered a boy in the far corner 
of the room entirely unconscious of what was going 
on around him, absorbed in the story of Geronimo 
Two sixth grade classes from one of the elementary 
schools were delighted with the new books during 
their visit and squeals of laughter and joy were 
frequently heard as they browsed through the 





books. During the Parent-Teacher Association open 
house night on Monday of Book Week, parents 
visited the fair in large numbers and made many 
pleasant comments about the books on display 

Requests were made for books that the young 
sters wanted for the school library and were left in 
a box provided for them. It was soon found that 
the box had not been made large enough to hold 
all of the requests and it was necessary to empty it 
frequently. Interesting and attractive bookmarks 
made by members of the Reading Club, were given 
as souvenirs to our guests. The Library Club pro 
vided note paper with printed information to use 
for the book requests 

A book display featuring the book fair was 
placed in a downtown store window, This seemed 
to create interest among people on the street and 
brought forth many favorable comments. Radio 
broadcasts were given by the speech and dramatic 
departments in their weekly broadcasts over the 
local radio station. Two book skits were presented 
The skits were also presented on the school stage 
to groups or classes at different times during the 
week. The Junior, our school paper, carried a 
double-page section devoted entirely to Book Week 
and the book fair 

Finally, on Friday, the “Magic Carpet on 
Wheels,” an exhibit of very rare manuscripts and 
old newspapers sponsored by the Grolier Society, 
came to our school and parked just outside the 
library. Most of our 782 students had the advan 
tage of looking back into the past and seeing such 
masterpieces as The Book of the Dead. Mr. Frank 
Glenn, who brought the bookmobile to Lawrence, 
gave a vivid account of the history of the manu 
scripts before the boys and girls went into the 
bookmobile. 

The book fair was more than just a visual im 
pression. Handling the books, turning their pages 
and browsing among books written particularly for 
young people was a wonderful experience in the 
lives of our youth and one we hope will stimulate 
a desire for good reading all through their lives 

The high spirit of cooperation and eagerness to 
fulfill all plans for our first book fair made the 
occasion a school project rather than just a library 
activity 

MarGarett G. LowMAn, Librarian 
Lawrence Junior High School 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CARE Thank You 


Recently a delightful box of fragile shell designs 
arrived from the pupils of the Legarda Elementary 
School, Lealtad Street, Sampaloc, Manila, Philip 
pines. The box was sent as an expression of ap 
preciation for the $10 Children’s Book CARE pack 
age that the Alexandria High School Library Club 
sent to their school 

The pupils also sent thank you letters for the 
following books: Bambi by Felix Salten; My Dog 
Rinty by Ellen Tarry and M. H. Ets; We Took 
the Woods by Louise Dickinson Rich; Little His 
tory of the United States by Mable Payne; Brin: 
‘em Back Alive by Frank Buck; You and the United 
Nations by Lois J. Fisher; The Golden Dictionar) 
and, Big Red by James Arthur Kjelgaard. The 
children sent directions on how they make minia 
ture hats, how they make their finger paintings, and 
how to make the fragile shell designs 

Ihe thank you letters, shell designs, miniature 
hat, a finger painting, a picture of Dr. José Rizal 
and a copy of his poem, ‘My Last Farewell,’ were 
exhibited at the Alexandria Public Library for two 
weeks. Members of the high school Library Club 
arranged the exhibit. Some of the colored post 
cards sent were of Baguio, Pagsanjan Laguna, the 
Mayon Volcano, the Legislative Building, the Post 
Office in Manila, Manila Hotel, and the Malacanan 
Palace 

In the fall of 1950 CARE accepted the challenge 
of sending carefully selected books of American 
children’s literature to children’s groups overseas 
A committee of children’s book specialists with 
experience both in America and with children’s 
book needs overseas has recommended books to 
be sent. CARE, which is non-profit, delivers the 
books for list price and takes care of all transpor 
tation, delivery, customs, and packing charges. A 
special CARE-Unesco Children’s Book Fund book 
plate is inserted in every book sent 

Last year the high school Library Club sent a 
CARE children’s book package to the Philippine 
Islands. This year the CARE package was sent to 
an orphanage in West Germany. The committee of 
sponsors in America recommend sending only new 
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books for reasons of durability, health, selectivity, 
and economy in operations. Information and ma 
terial are available from the Children’s Book Fund, 
CARE, 20 Broad Street, New York 5 
LAURANE EVELYN WOLD, High School 
Librarian 
Alexandria, Minnesota 


Book Tree 


UR DISPLAY FOR BOOK WEEK was a ‘Book 
Tree,’ which was erected in the library. The 
tree was decorated with cut-out favorite book char- 
acters which the children made and brought to the 
library to hang on the tree. It gave the library a 
very ‘eaiéds atmosphere and was a delight to all 
who viewed it 
Grades from many of the public and parochial 
schools visited the library during Book Week. The 
children in the picture are from the second grade 
of the Douglas school. 
RuTH WiLkowsk1, Children's Department 
Watertown, Wisconsin, Public Library 


Space Travel 


NOWING THE FASCINATION which stories of 

space travel have for the junior high school 
age in particular, I decided to use a rocket ship 
theme for Book Week. In a gift catalog I saw a 
toy rocket ship and five space men advertised. I 
sent for them and used them on the display table 
near the door, together with the new books on 
interplanetary travel. I was surprised to see how 
fascinated my would-be grown-up boys were with 
the toy ship and men, who were re-arranged every 
period! 

Our general theme on the bulletin board was 
“Zoom to Fun and Better Grades with Books!" I 
tried to carry out the theme in the book exhibits, too, 
with headings like “History, Pre-Atomic Age;” 
“Girls—the Same in Any Age’’; ““Earth—Flora and 
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Fauna;" and “Jet-Propelled Adventure.” It seemed 
to be a successful Book Week with much interest 
shown and many reservations made on new books 
The librarian had fun too. 
Jutta D. GorMan, Librarian 
Washington Junior High School, 
Jamestown, New York 


An Elementary School Book Fair 


~~ SO MANY ENTERTAINMENT MA 
CHINES are so close at hand to overexcite 
the young minds, there is a need for parents to buy 
books for their children, to the limit of their ability; 
to let the child occasionally buy a book for himself; 
to have books as easily available as radio.” 

How can we make our library program carry over 
into the homes of the children in our school com 
munity? This was a topic for discussion at a plan- 
ning meeting with our P.T.A. in September. The 
Christmas book fair came to our rescue in Decem 
ber. 

During the months of September and October 
each class was asked to name aie that they would 
like to have their parents purchase for them for 
Christmas, should we have a book fair. In many 
instances they named books that they had read in 
the library and enjoyed so much that they wanted 
to own them. Some of the books that were asked 
for were: The Dr. Seuss books, The Night Before 
Christmas, Babar and Father Christmas, The Real 
Book of Trains, The Real Book of Engines, The 
Egg Tree, and The Biy Book of Cowboys. 

The consultant in the book department of Rich's 
department store was most helpful in making it 
possible for us to borrow as many books as we 
needed for our fair, together with a globe fully 
lighted for the theme display table. On the night 
of December the tenth, which was our regular 
P.T.A. meeting, the Library Club and the school 
staff were hosts to the children and parents. When 
the business meeting was over our guests came into 
the library where books were arranged on the tables 
according to reading age levels. Displays were ex 
hibited on the shelves and tables. Each teacher 
selected a section in keeping with her grade level 
in order to help the parents make selections for the 
children whose reading levels she knew. 

Thomas Oliver is a Negro elementary school in 
a semi-rural community where little emphasis has 
been placed on home ownership of good books. It 
was thrilling to hear parents, teachers, pupils, and 
librarian all sharing their points of view and help 
ing each other in their choosing. It was truly a 





community spirit of which we could feel proud 
knowing that attractive books would replace cheap 
toys and candy in some Christmas stockings 


Our reading levels for the books selected ranged 
from kindergarten through seventh grade and ‘the 
prices ranged from $.75 to $2.95. Many orders 
were taken during the three days of our fair 
orders were sent C.O.D. to parents a few days be 
fore Christmas, some were put on the parents 
charge accounts, while others made cash purchases 
Many children, whose parents might have failed to 
remember the fun that children’s books can bring 
received good books for Christmas 


Some 


Through displays, slogans and the cooperation 
of the entire staff we felt that our theme, A Goop 
BOOK IN THE HOME OF EVERY CHILD, has had its 
beginning and that it will grow each year with 
future book fairs 

He_teN ANDREWS MARTIN 
Fulton County School 
Atlanta 


Librarian 


Georgia 


Library and Art Department 
Work Together 


M' RALS FOR BOOK WEEK! This year we wanted 
to make the library more attractive and at the 
same time stimulate more reading. Here was our 
chance to make use of the glass partition in the 
back of the reading room. It was always reflecting 
the light from outside windows and making a con 
stant glare 

At our regular Library Club meeting we dis 
cussed the problem and listed possible things that 
could be done to solve it. After we agreed to use 
the glass partition for murals, our next problem 
was to decide what to paint. After several sugges 
tions we decided to use book characters, Students 
then were assigned certain books to read in order 
to discover appropriate characters and gaily colored 
book jackets stimulated their interest in the books 
Che principal gave his approval of the selections 
that were made 

Our next problem was getting the murals painted 
Here the art supervisor and our art instructor were 
asked to help with our project. Through them 
talented students were discovered and in no time 
at all the painting was under way. Our goal for 
completing the project was set for Book Week and 
plans were made for an auditorium program which 
could be integrated with the art work 


Interest ran high. An original poem written by 
several students gave their impression of Our pro) 
ect. Thanks to the fine cooperation of students and 
teachers, our library is now more attractive, read 
ing has been stimulated, and more activities grew 
out of the observance of Book Week than ever 
before 

Mrs. F. H. Hupp.eston, Librarian 
Washington Junior High School 


Nashuille 
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Carnival Theme 


A‘ IMPORTANT FEATURE Of the annual faculty 
tea held during Book Week at Ravenna High 
School Library was a carnival of books, which wa 
an interesting display of various types of books 
A two-foot cardboard clown announced the carni 
val, which was made up of seven parts, all mad 
of cardboard, with appropriate displays of book 
Animals in Action” (a merry-go-round) exhibit 
horse and dog books, representing the animals on 


4 merry-go-round which was made of a cardboard 
tup held up by a large book and catalog rods. “Uy 
in the Air” (a ferris wheel) displayed books on 
aeronautics with the book jackets of airplane book 

representing the seats of the wheel. “Laugh in the 
Dark" was surrounded by books of humor 
at by the fat woman who draws attention to th 
exhibit. “Tunnel of Love” displayed books of ro 

mance and was made up of cardboard tunnels and 
a happy couple coming through the last tunne! 


laughe 


Interesting People (a_ sideshow ) 
biographies, announced by 4 little man also adver 
tising a snake charmer and a fat man Play Ball 
featured sports books, with miniature books as the 
targets of the ball thrower. ““The Pause that R 
freshes” (a refreshment stand) exhibited books of 
general interest, together with a stand which ad 
vertised Coca-Cola 


spotlighte 
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The displays, which were set up on five of the 
library tables, were made by art students who help 
with display work in the library. The same display 
will be exhibited in the spring when the library 
has its annual display with the art department 

JEANNE GILMORE, Librarian 
Ravenna, Ohio, High School Library 


Book House 


| percep IS THE BOOK HOUSE on the center 
table of the juvenile side of our Sanger Branch 
Library. Its featured book jackets for books avail 
able to the boys and girls will be changed occa 
sionally, so that it will continue interesting. All 
may not be as vocal as the little girl who walked 
around it studying the pictures and then piped out 
quite loudly, “I like that!’ But we know they all 
do. And I had fun fixing it up 
From base to roof tip, the house stands thirty-six 
inches. It is thirty-one inches square. 
HELEN M. Cote, Sanger Branch Librarian 
Fresno County Free Library 
Fresno, California 


Artist and Poet 


as 1952 BOOK WEEK CELEBRATION at the Chel- 
sea Public Library was the most successful and 
interesting one conducted to date. Besides a pro- 
gram of new children’s movies and colorful book 
displays which opened and closed the week's activi- 
ties, the appearance of two outstanding personalities 
in the children’s book field and an unusual finish- 
the-poem contest served to heighten the festivities. 

Merrianne C. Varvaro, noted artist and illustrator 
of children’s books and a former Chelsea resident, 
returned to her home town to give a delightful pic- 
ture talk to a young and most appreciative audience 

The library lecture hall was filled to capacity by 
excited youngsters who came to greet the interna- 
tionally famed author and poet, David McCord, the 
highlight of a Tuesday afternoon program, who had 
come to entertain the children and to announce the 
winners of a poetry contest which had been con- 
ducted in connection with his appearance here. At 
the request of the librarian, Mr. McCord composed 
an incomplete poem entitled “Know What?" espe 
cially for Chelsea's young library patrons. The chil- 
dren in all the local schools were asked to complete 
the poem in five more lines and to submit them to 
the library to be judged by Mr. McCord. Hundreds 
of children from both the public and parochial 
schools responded with many unusual and imagina- 
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tive endings which were so good that Mr. McCord 
found it difficult to select the seven best entries 
The winners finally selected were given autographed 
copies of Mr. McCord's latest book of children’s 
poetry, Far and Few. The awarding of the prizes 
served as a climax to an enjoyable afternoon during 
which Mr. McCord thrilled his young audience with 
several stories and poems. 
Sy.via B. RICHMOND, Librarian, 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, Public Library 


New Worlds 


HE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT of the Adriance 
Memorial Library had an unusually successful 
Book Week. 

Five tables of new books were on display, begin- 
ning with the picture book age, and featuring spe- 
cial interests and books on the American Heritage 

The bulletin board displayed a bright poster put 
out by Scholastic magazine. On it we pasted our 
own book jackets. 

The large lighted case had a globe with dolls of 
different countries around it and, above, an open 
book suspended by wires on which sat a small Amer- 
ican doll, and the slogan “Let Books Carry You 
To New Worlds.” 

Each day we had a new entertainment; a music 
hour during which the children could choose their 
own records; a book quiz participated in by a repre- 
sentative from each school; the “smallest book in the 
world” viewed through a microscope; and winding 
up with a puppet show. 

ETHEL D. Lump, Children’s Librarian, 
Adriance Memorial Library, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 





Circus and Celebrity 


ANY‘ INTERESTED STUDENTS, faculty, and book- 
lovers attended the book fair at Purdue Uni- 
versity this summer. The fair began as a project in 
my class in administration and grew into a much 
larger affair which took place in the Student Union 
I wanted to give my students practical experience in 
the possibilities to be found in such a project, and 
feel that we not only had the experience but aroused 
much interest on the campus and in the town. A 
project sponsored by the library science students, it 
attracted widespread sublidey bonens of the large 
number of colorful exhibits and the presence of one 
of Indiana's outstanding children’s authors. 

Bright colored crepe paper and balloons, papier- 
miché elephants, cowboys, dancing dolls and ani- 
mals of every description gave a feeling of circus at- 
mosphere to the cok fair. Each student who set up a 
display used his decorations and books to carry out 
a circus theme, such as: “Read ‘em Cowboy,” ‘Here 
Comes the Parade,” and the “Mighty Midgets.” 

The highlight of the afternoon was the appear- 
ance of Mabel Leigh Hunt, author of a great many 
well known books for children. Miss Hunt spoke 
briefly to the students and guests, using her own 
experiences in writing for children as the basis for 
her talk 

After our fair was over, we left some of the ex- 
hibits in the Union Building where they were viewed 
by several thousand Indiana farm women who were 
meeting on the campus. 

Rose E. Korsmo, Assistant Order Librarian, 
Purdue University Libraries, Lafayette, 
Indiana 


Alachua County Book Fair 


In an earnest endeavor to make children aware 
of the rich heritage of books, the librarians of 
Alachua County, Florida, under the sponsorship of 
the county superintendent of schools, initiated in 


February their first annual book fair. This book 
fair was considered as outstandingly successful and 
a dynamic stimulant to the instructional program 
Other objectives attained were the stimulation of 
interest in books and the encouragement of the 
desire of children to build up their own libraries. 

The book fair was held in the new and modern 
city recreation building, where the huge assembly 
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room of the recreation center was transformed into 
an exhibit area with a book-laden central merry-go 
round carrying out the theme of the fair, “Merrily 
We-Go-Round-with-Books 

Book forums, storytelling, book reviews 
duction of novelists, poets, and short story writers 
were scheduled from 9:00 A.M. until 9:00 P.M 
of the three days of the fair. Free transportation 
was furnished by the school transportation system 
and more than 1,000 rural pupils were thereby 
enabled to attend the fair each day 

Plans for the coming school year have not yet 
been fully developed, but the consensus is that the 
Alachua County Public School Book Fair, is, like 
the children, here to stay. The book fair has stimu 
lated a new interest in reading which, no doubt 
will carry over into other fields and will result in 
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In Costume for Participation in the 
Alachua County Book Fair 
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greater learning and competence, which should con- 
tribute greatly to self-sufficiency in the educative 
process. 
Darcus Carver, Librarian 
Board of Public Instruction 
Alachua County, Gainesville, Florida 


Election at the Library 


A CLEVER “BOOK WEEK" CONTEST was planned 
and carried out successfully at our South East 
Branch Library by Geraldine Doxsey, Branch Li- 
brarian. During her annual fall visits to the various 
classes at the schools, Miss Doxsey told the children 
that she knew of their interest in the pending na- 
tional, state and local elections, and while she knew 
that they could not vote for their favorite candidates, 
they could vote for their favorite books. She was 
planning to hold an election at the library during 
Book Week. The clerks would be Miss Muffet and 
the Queen of Hearts and the judge would be Red 
Riding Hood. The costumes were purchased at a 
neighboring store. Each day three different girls 
came to serve. The ballot box was a Book House”’ 
built by Miss Doxsey of book jacket titles. Ballots 
were placed in the chimney by the voters. It is in- 
teresting to note that titles in the ‘Childhood of 
Famous American Series’ were winners 

The idea proved a real success with many new 
people visiting the branch; it created a lot of interest 
and enthusiasm in the schools and among the parents 
of the children. 

CHARLOTTE J. KNIGHT 
Supervisor of Extension Services, 


Rockford, Illinois, Public Library 


Original Skits 


S A RESULT OF STIMULATION from Wilson 

Library Bulletin concerning Book Week, my 
classes in Havana High School planned together 
for ‘an interesting and successful Book Week ex 
perience. 

Each of my five English classes chose a book 
from which to build a scene using their own ideas 
and originality. While some of the students were 
busy with this, others were writing and rehearsing 
original skits from books chosen by the class to be 
presented in an assembly program 
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The students thoroughly enjoyed it, and they 
amazed me with their originality. Interest in read- 
ing skyrocketed with their start through Book Week 
and a continuous follow-through in the language 
arts program. The average number of books read 
per student in five classes, grades nine through 
twelve, for first semester was eleven! 

CAROLYN RHEA, Language Arts Teacher 

Florida State University Demonstration School 
Tallahassee 


Atomic City Book Fairs 


Aa IT'S ONLY a little more than two 
years old, the Richland Public Library has 
twice turned itself into a week-long book fair, 
making National Book Week its big event of the 
year 

This year a book week committee of librarians, a 
staff artist, and a local book store representative laid 
early plans for a program and displays designed for 
appeal to the varied tastes of library patrons. 

Richland is the southeastern Washington “ Atomic 
City.” It is the home town of people who work at 
the Hanford Works plutonium manufacturing plant. 
Both the plant and the community are operated by 
the General Electric Company as prime contractor 
for the United States Atomic Energy Commission. 

During Book Week, a carnival atmosphere pre- 
vailed from the front to the back door of the library 
Two huge paper clowns leaned over the doors of 
“North Hall,” the library meeting room, holding a 
welcome sign between them. Inside North Hall 
were displays of the latest books, following the 
“Reading is Fun’ theme. Members of the local 
writer's workshop were hosts to library patrons who 
visited North Hall each afternoon and evening dur 
ing the fair 

At a Sunday afternoon grand opening, Richland 
Library Board members greeted visitors to the fair 
In North Hall, Richland’s Philharmonic Society pre- 
sented a program of vocal and instrumental music 
The group featured music by composers of Wash 
ington State in connection with the territorial cen- 
tennial celebration 

There was something for everyone in the special 
programs held daily. A local author, Anita Littrell, 
who's first book, Home, Ham and Hominy, was 
published in the spring, presented excerpts from it 
on Monday. A marionette show for children proved 
to be the most popular event of the fair. More than 
four hundred children attended the Tuesday after 
noon show which was written and produced by 
twelve-year-old Virginia Ehrig. 

Another program on the centennial was a compo- 
site review of Pacific Northwest books, new and old, 
presented by a Richland resident. Another library 
patron gave a talk and showed colored slides and 
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souveniers of her recent trip to Guatemala on Thurs 
day 

An open meeting of the Photography Club was 
held on Friday, and a fencing exhibition by local 
sword and maskers topped off the book fair on 
Saturday afternoon 

I'wo radio programs were broadcast during the 
week by a representative of the Columbia Book 
Store. A fifteen minute children’s program was 
broadcast on Monday afternoon. Another program 
for adults was broadcast on Wednesday evening 

A contest for children in grade schools was spon 
sored by the library with cooperation of 
librarians and art teachers. Children designed jack 
ets for their favorite books. Those winning first 
prize earned gift certificates donated by a 
book store Second and third prize winners re 
ceived certificate A sweepstakes winner 
chosen from those placing first earned a certificate 
for a book to be added to het school library All 
first, second, and third place winning book jackets 
were displayed in North Hall during the fair 

About fifteen hundred people attended the book 
fair events and visited special displays at the hl 
brary. The event was a success through cooperative 
effort between the library staff, Richland schools 
and local organizations which contributed time and 
talent to National Book Week 

Publicity on Book Week was released starting 
three weeks in advance of the fair's grand opening 
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A general story announced Book Week and wa 
followed with exclusive pictures going to each of 
the two local newspapers and to General Electri 
plant newspaper. A long story including all the 
phases of Book Week in Richland was released th 
week-end of the fair’s opening. Three local radi 
stations provided public service time for spot an 
nouncements before and during Book Week 
MINA MILLER 
Gene ral Electric News 
Richland, Washington 


Bureau 


Children Have Own Election 


AS THE NATIONAL ELECTION WENT, so went the 
election at the Danielson ree Library. The 
Republican candidates led with Tom Sawyer receiv 
ing 37 votes for president over the Democratic op 
ponent, Huck Finn, who won 25. Daniel Boone 

Republican, was the vice-presidential choice, with 
37 votes over Johnny Appleseed’s 25. Both the 
Republican, Robin Hood, and the Democrat, Robin- 
son Cruso, won from a list of four candidates, two 
from each party, as United States Senators. The 
same was also true for the United States Representa 
tives, with Peter Pan and Rip Van Winkle in the 
lead. Thirty-one split tickets were voted, 19 Re 

publican and 12 Democratic, making, the total vote 
62 Connecticut Librarie 
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Book Week Streamer in Two ( 


olors, from Children's Book Council 
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Children’s Book Carnival 


Believing that a Book Carnival would be just 
the thing to stimulate a greater desire to read we 
decided to try one. We had plenty of room to stage 
a large carnival in our Story Hour room 

A large Peter Rabbit was made to act as our 
receptionist. Tables were covered with green and 
yellow crepe paper so as to have a uniform looking 
room. We had eleven displays: the gingham dog 
and calico cat gave atmosphere to the table of 
poetry, while a fairy caravan with all it’s animals 
graced the display of Beatrix Potter's books. Miss 
Hickory's corncob house with Miss Hickory stand- 
ing in the doorway brought many admiring com- 
pliments, but a display of “The Littlest Angel” by 
Charles Tazewell, on a table of Bible stories caused 
the most enthusiasm. The Littlest Angel, in his 
various moods, was seated on clouds of spun glass 

Schools were invited to come by classes to the 
book reviews, which were given each day by the 
librarians. Three hundred and eight children’s 
books were reserved during the two weeks of the 
carnival. Parents visited the carnival in the eve- 
nings with their children. The visitors seemed to 
enjoy the displays and many new friends were made 
for the library 

ADELLI 
Akron 


‘stant 


VAN ARNAM, Children’s A 
Ohio, Public Library 


Faculty Favorites 


er FACULTY FAVORITES BOOK EXHIBIT in the 
library at State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, was a most successful feature of the 
observation of Book Week. The exhibit was the 
work of the Junior Library Club of the college 
Letters were sent out to all faculty members re 
questing them to submit the names of three books 
they had particularly enjoyed 

Miniature books were made bearing on one side 
of the open page the professor's name and on the 
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Prree Ragerrs 
VOTING 
BOOTH 


other side the author and title of the three books 
he had listed. These miniature books were arranged 
ona large book made of pebble board and placed 
on a bulletin board above the tables on which the 
books themselves were arranged 
The books listed as favorites ranged from stand 
ard classics to technical books to current best sellers 
and were an enlivening influence on reading 
Mary ELLen Lewis, Librarian 
State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
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HE PIONEERING Spirit of the Boston Public 
Library is the keynote of its current one hun- 
dredth anniversary celebration, which will extend 
through spring of 1954. A feature of the observ- 
ance is the announcement of the library's long- 
range program of development and expansion 
New buildings are to be constructed, popular serv- 
ices and departments extended, and new ones 
created. Proposed new departments will include, 
among Others, a sports and travel section, a social 
sciences unit, and a government documents depart 
ment. There will be additional public meeting 
rooms and increased facilities for exhibitions which 
will dramatize the library's resources. Other evi 
dence of the library's determination to make more 
services available to more people is the recent 
opening of its first official branch in a hospital 
Plans for the centennial year include conferences 
of library officials, both from within New England 
and from the thirty largest public libraries of the 
United States; special exhibits; pageants; and other 
events that will stress the role of the public library 
in the American way of life 


ee ee OL 


The New York Public Library has announced 
the acquisition of 1,000 first editions, manuscripts 
and other documents by such American authors as 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes and James Russell Lowell, as 
a gift from Mrs. Simon Guggenheim, wife of the 
late Colorado Senator. 

More than one hundred of the books are first 
editions, including Henry David Thoreau's A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers and 
Walden 

te Le Le 


The orchestral library of conductor Hans Kind- 
ler has been given, by a New York donor who 
prefers to remain anonymous, to the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia. Apart from its mon- 
etary value of $10,000 to $15,000, the collection, 
which consists of orchestrations, songs, and scores 
is of particular value because much of the material 
in it 1s Out of print. Some indication of the scope 
of the collection (which includes classical, modern, 
and a few popular novelty selections) may come 
from the recollection of Kindler’s programs with 
the National Symphony—a group boasting a reper- 
toire of some seven hundred compositions 
planned and executed principally from his library. 
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Gilbert Highet broadcasts originating in New 
York during October are numbers five, six, seven 
and eight of the fall series of thirteen broadcasts 
Titles of the programs are as follows: 
NuMBER 5—'"‘Ice and Fire,’’ (about the Icelandic 
NUMBER 6 The Small Flat World’ (about the game 

of chess and books about chess) 

NUMBER 7 Father of a Thousand Sons”’ 
French author Emile Chartier, who wrote 
name Alain) 

NUMBER 8 Fashions in Talk’’ (based on ‘‘The Ox 
ford Book of English Talk,’’ edited by J. R. Suther 
land and scheduled for October 8th publication by 
Oxford) 


sagas) 


(about the 
under the 


These programs will be heard in New York over 
station WQXR on October 6, 13, 20, and 27. For 
dates and times in other cities, consult your local 
newspapers or radio stations. 

he be be 

The new $1,000,000 three-story Kresge Science 
Library, first Wayne University structure to be fi 
nanced by private philanthropy, has been opened 
to the public. The building, financed by the Kresge 
Foundation, will provide Detroit with an outstand 
ing center for scientific study and research. The 
building is architecturally integrated with Wayne's 
$2,500,000 general library, to be completed this 
year, 

he he le 

A new, easy way to make ready-to-use positive 
copies of anything that has been photo-copied has 
been developed by Frederic G. Ludwig, head of 
the Yale University Library Photographic Depart 
ment. The process requires less than twenty se 
onds, according to the manufacturer of the Constat 
Portable Dry Processor, which makes this feat pos 
sible. Made of stainless steel and chip-proof fiber- 
glass, the Constat processor was designed to be 
used primarily with the Contoura Portable Photo 
Copier, though it will work with any photo-copier 
It is 6” wide, 12” long, 4” high, weighs eight 
pounds, needs no electrical or plumbing connec 
tions 

he te 

Yale University Library has acquired one of the 
most notable collections of early English printed 
books to come to the United States in many years 
The collection includes more than a dozen rare 
volumes printed in England between 1483 and 
1637, including two by William Caxton, England's 
first printer; four equally rare books by Caxton’s 
successors, Wynkyn de Worde, William de Mach 
linia, and Richard Pynson; and three early quarto 
editions of Shakespeare's plays, one of Hamlet and 
two of King Henry the Fourth, Part One. 

These gifts increase to 100 the number of books 
printed in England before 1640 which have been 
acquired by the Yale library in the last year, bring 
ing to about 5,400 the number of such volumes in 
its various collections. 

The collection was given by Hall Park McCul 
lough, Russell C. Lefiingwell, Edwin J. Beineck« 
Arthur M. Rosenbloom, Paul Mellon, and Louis M 
Rabinowitz. 
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The Use of Photography for Clerical Routines, 
an 85-page report by Ralph R. Shaw, describes the 
experiment in application of photo-clerical proc- 
esses to libraries which was undertaken after de- 
velopment of the first, homemade Photoclerk, a 
machine designed to encompass the technology of 
photography so that camera work and processing 
could be done by people who knew nothing about 
photography. Experimental use of the machine in- 
dicated its great potential for cutting office costs. 
The ensuing study, undertaken under the auspices 
of the American Council of Learned Societies with 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, was a cooperative experiment in the use of 
photoclerical operations in twelve cooperating li- 
braries. The study was published by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

ee te Le 

Films about public libraries receive attention in 
a recent issue of Film News (volume 13, number 
4) from Bertha Landers, director of Kansas City 
Public Library's art, music, and film department 
and an advisory panel member of The Wilson 
Company's Educational Film Guide. Her detailed 
reviews of six films include information on run- 
ning time, source from which they are available, 
and cost of purchase or rental 

ve be Le 

The United Nations Library has announced ac- 
quisition of several hundred books on international 
law and arbitration owned by the late Jackson H. 
Ralston and donated to the UN by his widow. The 
collection of Mr. Rawlston, who served extensively 
in international arbitration, contains not only most 
of the standard authorities, but also a number of 
rare works. 

ve ke OL 

The use of cartoons in doorways—something 
new in library decor—is apparent in the new 
$1,700,000 library building at the State University 
of Iowa, where the three main entrance doorways 
are decorated with nine aluminum panels etched 
from cartoons by Jay N. “Ding” Darling. The 
panels, Which illustrate the history of education 
and of libraries, depict wall chiseling in caves, 
Egyptian heiroglyphics, Greek and Roman contri- 
butions to culture, hand-copied manuscripts, the in- 
vention of the printing press, and other steps in the 
development and dissemination of knowledge. 

ve he Le 

“Bookworms and Hucksters,” in which Robert 
H. Muller discusses the librarian’s problems in at- 
tempting to be well read, appears in the May 30 
issue of School and Society. In it, he asserts that 
prevention of the extinction of the well read li- 
brarian is primarily the responsibility of the library 
director, but that “before officially sanctioned . . 
reading time can be incorporated in work 
schedules . . . those who determine policy will have 
to be in agreement as to the a for well read 
librarians in libraries.” 

ee Le Le 

The American Film Forum is releasing to public 
libraries, schools, and other groups a series of nine 
monthly forum films designed to stimulate public 
discussion of public events on the local level, with 
the films acting as springboards for such discussion 
Succeeding issues of the films, which are released 
on a subscription plan, will deal with national and 
international affairs, debated by Senators, Congress- 
men, and other leaders in national life. 
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Acquisition of the manuscripts, in longhand, of 
seventeen novels written by the late Zane Grey has 
been announced by the Library of Congress. The 
gift of the author's widow, the manuscripts (which 
number some 8,000 words and are written in pen- 
cil, on foolscap paper, with only occasional cor- 
rections or revisions) include such novels as Thun- 
dering Herd, The Man of the Forest, Majesty's 
Rancho, The U. P. Trail, Wild Horse Mesa, For 
lorn River, and West of the Pecos. 


Le te 
Three new series of books for boys and girls, to 
be known as World Landmark Books, the Allabout 
Books, and Gateway Books, are scheduled for fall 
introduction by publishers of Landmark Books, the 
American historical series launched in 1950, 
World Landmarks, concerned with great events 
and personalities in world history, will have the 
same format and price ($1.50 each) as American 
Landmarks and will be written by famous authors 
of adult books. The Allabout Books, priced at 
$1.95 each, are a copiously illustrated science series 
for young people, while the Gateway Books, priced 
at $1.75 each, are concerned with the history and 
development of communications. 


ve te OL 

Auto manuals in the Brooklyn Public Library 
that supply information on repair and maintenance 
for all American cars have recently been supple- 
mented with service manuals for a large number of 
foreign makes, including Fiat, Austin, Simca, M.G., 
Citroen, Volkswagen, and others. 

This unusual collection, the only one of its type 
in the New York area, is designed to aid the un- 
skilled car owner as well as the professional me- 
chanic. There is also a set of motors manuals, 
composite handbooks for all makes of American 
cars dating back to the 1930's. A set of motorcycle 
manuals covers the major types produced in this 
country. The division — in addition, a wide 
selection of books and pamphlets for home use on 
auto design, painting, body and fender work, en- 
gines, transmissions, driving and safety instruc- 
tions, and related materials 

To insure their constant availability, the auto 
manuals are held for use within the library, but 
most of the current issues have duplicate copies for 
circulation. The collection is one of the most con- 
sulted in the Brooklyn Public Library. 
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Student Assistants Clinic 


} quem DELTA SCHOOL LIBRARIANS and their 
student assistants met at West Tallahatchie 
High School, Webb, Mississippi, in November 1951 
to Organize a student assistants’ Club. The club 
having two divisions—one of students and one of 
librarians—is to train students in library service and 
to make for closer relations between neighboring 
schools 
The group's fall 1952 meeting consisted of a 
training clinic, the first of such programs in the 
state, conducted by the West Tallahatchie Library 
Club. Representatives from sixteen high schools 
three public libraries, and two colleges attended 
Student assistants received training in the work in 
which they participate—book mending, club pro 
grams, reference skills, book selection, and bulletin 
board displays—while librarians studied modern 
trends in library work 
STEPHEN F. CLARK, President 

Delta Library Assistants Club 

West Tallahatchie High School 

Webb, Mississippi 


Using the Envelopes, Too 


T present I am organizing a new high school 
library. Since the building is not yet ready, 
the administration arranged to have me work in a 
vacant room of a child development center. I have 
ordered about 2,500 catalog cards from you—-so you 
can perhaps visualize my cataloging department 
The little yellow envelopes are here, there, and 
everywhere, and I give them to the children to 
play with. That wasn't much of a contribution, but 
on October 30, the day when mothers prepare for 
the small visitors of the evening for “Trick or 
Treat,” your yellow envelopes were quite in de 
mand 
Patty Fioyp, Librarian 
Hayward, California, Union High School 


Opportunities for Student Assistants 


O' R SCHOOL LIBRARY is an integral part of 
school activity. The library is well equipped 
and staffed to meet the various demands of instruc 
tional areas 

Let us see for ourselves what really happens in a 
library. Here comes an American history class 
They have been reading in their text about colonial 
life. Now the class wants to find more information 
about the colonists and how they lived. The ques 
tions begin to fly 


Where may I find information about colonial 


medicine ?’ 
Do you have a book on colonial literature ? 
My topic is about colonial food.” 


Do you have anything on colonial sports or 
amusements 7” 
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Soon the American history class finds the mate 
rial it is seeking and settles down for serious study. 
Now we notice students who are of other classes 
Some look for essays; others seek plays. 

“Do you have the Snake Pit or Ways to Improve 
Your Personality?’ chorus two students from 
sociology. 

A boy from the vocational department wants a 
magazine article on mechanical drawing. Economic 
students are asking for Business Week, the New 
York Times financial section, and the Kiplinger 
Letter. A brown-eyed girl asks where she may find 
a recipe for roquefort cheese dressing. A bewildered 
boy wants to know where he can find what per cent 
of sunshine Detroit had in September 1948 as com 
pared with September this year 

A chemistry student wants to know the chemical 
composition of nylon and orlon. A geometry stu 
dent asks where he can find the diameter of a golf 
ball. The telephone rings and a voice over the 
wire requests a s¢ lection of books to be sent to the 
school camp. A teacher wants to know if there are 
any pamphlets on teacher exchange in the teachers’ 
professional library 

Our library has a wonderful student library staff 
Opportunities are offered to these students to learn 
more of the reference tools in the library. Another 
advantage offered is the opportunity to learn to 
work with others in an on-the-job situation. Stu 
dent assistants learn to be resourceful, to be helpful 
to others, and to develop skill in the art of human 
relations 

For those boys and girls who seek more know! 
edge about the world and the way we live, ther¢ 
are unlimited sources when they make the most of 
the school library 

JEANNE S. EBLE, Head Librarian 
Highland Park, Michigan, Hieh School 


Teen-Agers Like to Serve 


B" NTWOOD HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY CLUB never 
ceases to amaze the librarian—-one way or an 
other! Would you choose to work instead of play ? 
Chey did. Would you want to give up your preci 
ous few study halls in order to serve the school as 
assistant in the library? They do. Or if you didn't 
happen to have any study halls at all, would you 
stay after school or even get up early in order to 
help before school? They do 

The meeting was held to make plans for a Christ 
mas party. “Can't we do something different ? 
came from one. “Can't we really do something and 
not just play games?’ from another. ‘Why don't 
we come in and decorate the library so the kids 
will come in in the morning and find it completely 
finished? Not do it as we usually do—little by 
little?” That did it. It would be lots of fun and 
we would serve refreshments and call it a ‘‘Decorat 
ing Party’. 
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The Brentwo 


The decorating chairman planned all the dis 
plays and bought the materials. The custodian fur 
nished a tall ladder, nails, saw, and an extension 
cord. The girls, wearing jeans, worked. By the end 
of a couple of hours the library was transformed 
into a spot of beauty second to none in the school 
bringing oh’'s and ah’s as the children entered the 
next day—and were the girls proud of their work! 
A very pleasant diversion from the usual social 
activities ! 

A scroll (drawn on a flat piece of paper and cut 
out) bearing a wish for a Merry Christmas and the 
names of each club member greeted each comer 
It was fastened to one of the double doors while 
Santa and his pack dressed the outside of the other 
door. Visible from the hall was a lovely tree 
Candles and choir boys were painted on the win 
dows. Three red candles with pine and colorful 
balls topped each shelf section. And best of all, on 
top of the card catalog was stacked a half-pyramid 
of books covered with cotton. A little white church 
stood on the highest level while a chorus of angels 
and choir boys (small candles) made up a proces 
sion coming from the church. Angel hair over the 
whole scene, together with a pale blue sky (con 
struction paper on the bulletin board behind) and 
a silver star, gave a truly ethereal effect. Try it! 

This was our latest most pleasant surprise. At an- 
other time when we were beginning to be “snowed 
under’ by books to be mended, the girls suggested 
an evening of mending with ice cream at the drug 
store. The next year they did the same thing and 
have mentioned having another such evening 

Evidentally, teen-agers do like to be of service; 
they like to do something of which they may be 
proud, And our Brentwood High School Library 
Club is primarily a service club. Its members re 
ceive no credit other than a few senior award 
points, but each year many are disappointed be 
cause there is not room to schedule them 

Since seniors are having their last chance to join 
we like to add them to the club first—that is, after 
old members are scheduled. We like to keep as 
many former members as possible because they 
‘know the ropes,”’ and are sometimes better instruc 
tors for new people than the librarian! Members 
include tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders 

Each pupil must serve at least three periods or 
the equivalent each week. She must also be recom- 
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oad High School Library Club 


mended by a teacher who has had her in class 
After school and before count double. An assistant 
secures the keys from the office, opens the library 
at 8:20, and is busy making out notices for books 
due the day before, shelving books, and helping 
pupils already there when the librarian arrives at 
8:30. The shades have already been raised and 
things are well under way. 

If a girl discovers she cannot be at her place 
that particular morning or evening, she calls one 
of the two tenth-graders who have volunteered for 
extra help—and the plan works extremely well 
Perhaps she likes the responsibility of starting the 
library day “all on her own.’ 

Ways in which the nineteen girls help in the 
smooth running of the library are almost too many 
to mention. In addition to slipping, shelving, and 
mending, already mentioned, they give out and 
receive books, make out overdue notices, check in 
and stamp mail, read shelves, locate reserves, type 
cards and pockets for new books, type letters, clip, 
paste and assist other students in locating books, 
pamphlet material, and Readers’ Guide magazine 
material. They arrange in order and deliver to 
study halls the library permits collected at the door 

Since we have two separate lunch hours, girls of 
the club assume entire responsibility during the 
librarian’s lunch hour. Also during these periods 
pupils on their lunch hour are permitted to come 
and leave at will 

All of the library assistants make up the Library 
Club which meets once a month to iron out any 
difficulties in procedure and to give a bit of group 
instruction, although most of the training is done 
by working individually with the students, 


About four parties are held each year. The high 
light of social activities is the spring banquet in 


honor of senior club members. Here, awards are 
made to the committee which has prepared the 
best bulletin board of the year. Club pins are 
awarded to those who have completed one success 
ful year as assistant and the club president is hon 
ored with a gavel guard. Here the new club offi 
cers for the coming year are announced—a surprise 
to the new president herself! Both tellers and 
sponsor keep the secret for the big night. 

As a result of a mock election in November, a 
winning group of students replaced the entire staff 

(Continued on page 219) 
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REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOOKS # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


(The symbol * is used to designate new issues of 
serial titles, listed but not reviewed.) 


l Bi LAU, ALWIN E Footprints of Assurance 
New York, Macmillan, 1953. 319p. $10 


2. CHapin, Epwarp L. A Selected Bibliography 
of Southern California Maps. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, University of California Press, 1953. 124p. 
$4 

3. The Columbia-Viking Desk Encyclopedia. 
New York, Viking Press, 1953. 1092p. regular 
edition, $7.95; thumb-indexed, $8.95 

4. Current Trends in State Legislation, 1952. 
Studies of recent state legislation prepared by the 
Legislative Research Center, University of Michigan 
Law School. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
Law School, 1952. 580p. $7.50 


5. Currier, THOMAS FRANKLIN and ELEANOR 
M. Titton. A Bibliography of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. New York, New York University Press, 
1953. 707p. $20 

6. Cuyas, Arturo. Appleton’s Revised Eng- 
lish-Spanish and Spanish-English Dictionary. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. 697, 575p 
Regular edition, $7; with thumb index, $8 

7. Dant, Ate A. and J. DouGLas WILSON. 
Cabinetmaking and Millwork. Chicago, American 
Fechnical Society, 1953. 235p. $4.95 

8. Durer, CHarwes. Ireland and the Irish. New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1953. 288p. $4.50 

9. FLescH, RupoipH. Best Articles, 1953 
New York, Hermitage House, 1953. 351p. $3.50 

10. Foster, JAMES R. The World's Classic 
Folktales, New York, Harper, 1953. 352p. $3.95 

11, FRAZEE, IRVING and Epwarp D. Spicer 
Automotive Collision Work. Chicago, American 
Technical Society, 1953. 323p. $4.95 

12. FRAZee, IRVING, WittiAM LANDON and 
ERNEST VENK. Automotive Fuel and lenition Sys- 
tems, Chicago, American Technical Society, 1953 
SO03p. $5.60 

13. Futter, THomas. The Worthies of Eng 
land. London, Allen and Unwin, 1952. 716p. 42s 

14. Hooper, JOHN. Handcraft in Wood. Phila 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1953. 184p. $4.95 

15. Hooper, Ropney. Plastics for the Home 
Craftsman, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1953 
166p. $3 

16. Hornsy, A. S. and E. C. PARNWELL. An 
English-Reader's Dictionary. London, Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 1952 Slip. $2 
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17. JoyNson, D. Cyrit. A Guide for Games 
London, Nicholas Kaye, 1953. 294p. $3.25 


18. Lacey, JOHN. Book of Woodcarving. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 108p. $2.95 

19. Lucas, WALTER A. Pocket Guide to Amer- 
ican Locomotives. New York, Simmons-Boardman, 
1953. 290p. $4.50 

20. MCFARLANE, SAMUEL B., ed. Technolog) 
of Synthetic Fibers. New York, Fairchild, 1953 
477p. $12 

21. MeiGs, CoRNELIA, and others. A Critical 
History of Children’s Literature. New York, Mac 
millan, 1953. 624p. $7.50 


22. Moore, FRANK C., Cart H. HAMBURGER, 
and ANNA-LAURA KINGZETT. Handcrafts for Ele 
mentary Schools, Boston, D. C. Heath, 1953. 324p 
$5 

*23 Negro Year Book, 1952. 
H. Wise, 1952. 424p. $4 

*24. The New International Year Book, 1952. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1953. 624p. $10 

25. Reclams Dictionary, German-English, Ene- 
lish-German. Enlarged and completely revised by 
Helmut Kissling. New York, Praeger, 1953. 640p 
$3.25 

26. SuHiRLEY, A. J. and A. F. Handcraft in 
Metal. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1953. 244p 
$4.95 

27. VENK, ERNEST, IRVING FRAZEE, and WIL- 
LIAM LANDON. Outhoard Motors and Other Two- 
Cycle Engines. Chicago, American Technical Soci 
ety, 1953. 159p. $3.95 

28. WAIN, JOHN. Contemporary Reviews of Ro 
mantic Poetry. New York, Barnes and Noble 
1953. 240p. $2.50 

29. WELLAND, D.S.R. The Pre-Raphaelites in 
Literature and Art. New York, Barnes and Noble 
1953. 216p. $2.50 

30. West, DorotHy HERBERT and DorotHy 
MARGARET PEAKE, comps. Play Index, 1949-1952 
New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1953. $5 


New York, Wm 


Literature—Indexes, Guides and 
Collections 


8 iow wge the Short Story Index which supercedes 
the earlier Firkins volumes, the newly 
issued Play Index, 1949-1952” augments Firkins 
Index to Plays and Supplement (Winchell, R 136) 
Nor is it intended to supercede such indexes as 
Hyatt, Logasa, and Ottemiller in special fields. It 
does index 2,616 plays in 1,138 volumes in the 
English language published in the United States 
England, and Canada, by subject, author, and title 
in one dictionary arrangement. An excellent new 
feature is the cast analysis, which lists each play 
under the number of characters, from 1 male char 
acter to 35 characters—mixed. The brief descrip 
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tion under the main entry which includes the num- 
ber of acts and scene changes is most helpful and 
overburdened catalogers are now relieved of the 
necessity of analyzing the contents of these collec- 
tions in their catalogs. 

Another valuable volume, already well known to 
children’s librarians, is A Critical History of Chil- 
dren's Literature,” so interestingly described by 
Cornelia Meigs in the July 4, 1953, Publishers’ 
Weekly. More exhaustive than Lillian Smith's The 
Unreluctant Years, it represents the efforts of an 
author of children’s books, a school librarian, and 
two teachers of children’s literature, a combination 
which is hard to beat. These authors begin their 
survey of children’s books in English with Celtic 
legends and tales and end with contemporary poets 
such as Walter De La Mare. Interestingly written, 
copiously bibliographic, and well indexed, it is, as 
Henry Steele Commager says in his introduction, 
“a record not only of literature but of philosophy 
or, of what is perhaps better, sentiment.” It has 
been widely and favorably reviewed. 

Much more special is A Bibliography of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,’ that beautifully printed evidence 
of so much intelligent and painstaking work with 
such valuable manuscript sources as the sixty vol- 
umes of publishers’ records at Harvard. The entries 
are arranged chronologically by the title page of 
the first edition. The subsequent editions follow the 
first. Within years, the arrangement is alphabetical, 
a most convenient way of giving in one place the 
history of each book, supplemented by a chrono- 
logical list covering the period from 1830 to Octo- 
ber 7, 1894, the date of Holmes’ death. Posthumous 
reprints are omitted. The detailed information on 
leaf and binding, the notes on variant texts, the 
facsimile reprints of rare items, the ten appendices 
which include such items as anonymous poems, 
sheet-music editions, popular lectures, printed let- 
ters, first printings in book or pamphlet, American 
reprints and editions for the blind, English reprints 
and foreign editions, and biography and criticism, 
all contribute to make this a distinguished and 
definitive volume 

The World's Classic Folktales” is intended to 
provide entertaining reading and at the same time 
make available many tales until now widely scat- 
tered through many books and journals. Classifica- 
tion is by subject rather than by place of origin, 
such as birth, vampires, ghosts, witches, maladies, 
and remedies. The editor has stressed those of 
European origin and has used the best texts avail- 
able, indicating always when he has found it neces- 
sary to alter and delete. Brief notes supplement the 
text, but it is the material of the tales of serpent 
women, he-goats, and witches which will fascinate 
the reader 

We have had folktales in collections for a long 
time, but now Mr. Flesch” thinks it is time to wel- 
come the article to the family of literary types. So 
he has selected from such widely different sources 
as the Partisan Review and the Saturday Evenine 
Post, Harper's, and Argosy twenty-five articles 
which he considers the best of the year, chosen 
from some 6,000 possibilities. Defining an article 
as distinguished from the essay, he says, ‘The 
essence of the article, it seems to me, is that it 
provides information on a subject An essay, 
properly speaking, doesn't have a subject—rather 
it has a starting point for digressions.’’ So he chose 
articles of special literary merit, or of genuine origi 
nality, or of outstanding usefulness, or dealing with 
uniquely interesting subjects, and arranged them 
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under five categories of five each: people, how to 
live, sharp focus, perspective, of human spirit; and 
has appended brief biographical sketches of the 
writers. And so another annual is born, to continue 
perhaps, as long as Mr. Flesch doesn't get bored 
with the project, but not so long as the annual col- 
lections of plays and short stories which we have 
had with us for some time and which seem to hang 
together better for some reason. 

But Flesch does include a wise and witty article 
on the present age of criticism by Randall] Jarrell, 
which may, a hundred years from now be included 
in such a volume as Contemporary Reviews of Ro- 
mantic Poetry,” one of the charming little volumes 
in the Life, Literature, and Thought Library, in 
which we find Copleston’s Advice to a Young Re- 
viewer (1807) reprinted in part, together with a 
number of other selections from the Edinburgh 
Review, the Quarterly Review, and Blackwood's 
Magazine, which make it valuable for libraries 
without files of these important English journals 
Also interesting is the selection from the Rossettis, 
William Morris, and others, in another recent vol- 
ume of the same series, The Pre-Raphaelites in Lit 
erature and Art.” In such an inexpensive volume 
we would not expect very sharp and clear reproduc- 
tions, so are not disappointed in the small, black 
and-white but numerous illustrations, some of 
which are fair 

Libraries without Fuller's Worthies of England ™ 
may want to buy the first abridged edition and the 
first reprint for over a century. Its editor has re- 
tained the alphabetical arrangement by counties, 
has modernized the text without destroying its 
original flavor, and has confined annotation in the 
main to important facts about the lesser known 
hgures which the author neglected to include. The 
editor's admiration for the author is apparent in his 
introduction, which closes, “The more the matter 
is studied, the more surprising it appears that there 
has been such long neglect of the most lively of 
antiquaries, who wrote the most readable of all 
works of collective biography and the brightest of 
all ecclesiastical histories.” 


Dictionaries and Encyclopedias 


The Columbia-Viking Desk Encyclopedia, de 
rived from the 1950 edition of the Columbia Ency 
clopedia, is intended for home purchase, represent 
ing 31,000 entries, stressing American persons and 
places, and wherever possible taking into account 
more recent happenings and the 1950 United States 
census. Libraries with the mother volume will 
hardly want the abridgment, but very small librar 
ies in need of a small hand encyclopedia will find 
in it such excellent features as many ; 
erences, pronunciation of names, clear type, well 
chosen illustrations which are grouped together 
under large subjects, useful tables, and lists 
Though the cover states that this desk volume is 
meant not merely for people who now have no 
encyclopedia of their own, but also for those al- 
ready owning a larger work who want a convenient 
all-purpose handbook for ready reference, it would 
seem that owners of recent issues of a good ency 
clopedia would not be tempted unless they were 
constant users of encyclopedic material. Even then 
how brief can you get? 

Users of Cuyas’ English-Spanish, and Spanish 
English Dictionary (Winchell, M435) in earlier 
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editions will be glad the original Cuyas is pre 
served almost intact, that the material of the sup 
plement has been incorporated in the main work, 
and that the aim of the present revision ° is to bring 
the original up to date, particularly expanding the 
feature of including words peculiar to Latin Amer- 
ican countries. For the latter, the editors have 
depended a great deal on consultations and discus- 
sions with native Latin American speakers, though 
newspapers, periodicals, etc., have been searched 
for new words, phrases, and meanings. From the 
standpoint of format as well as content, it is a good 
library purchase 

It is too bad that the small size and limp bind 
ing of Reclams German-English, English-German 
Dictionary” make it less desirable for library pur 
chase, since Dr. Kissling’s revision has provided 
space for new words by eliminating rarely used 
material, has given closer attention to American 
English, including American slang, and has adapted 
the pronunciation to modern standards, particularly 
in marking the secondary stress, which Germans are 
apt either to ignore or to misplace. He has also 
given special attention to the language of technol 
ogy and because of its reasonable price, the work 
should be popular with students 

The average college library will have little use 
for An Enelish-Reader’s Dictionary,” since it is in 
tended to define words in the simplest English terms 
that are consistent with accuracy, for learners of the 
English language. It is designed for use more espe 
cially where no adequate bilingual dictionary exists 
For this reason, some large public libraries serving 
a number of foreign readers may find it, together 
with its two companion volumes, The Progressive 
English Dictionary and A Learner's Dictionary of 
Current English, a nice addition to their dictionary 
collections. This is the intermediate volume, the 
Progressive being intended for beginners, and the 
other for more advanced students. Pronunciation is 
indicated by phonetic respelling, definitions are 
clear and brief, and a number of small black and 
white illustrations accompany them 
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“It is the great prerogative of Mankind, above all 
other Creatures, that we are not only able to behold 
the works of nature, or barely to sustain our lives 
by them, but we have also the power of consider 
ing, comparing, altering, assisting, and improving 
them to various uses.” Thus Hooke’s words of 
1665 introduce Technology of Synthetic Fibers,” a 
collection of thirteen articles by a dozen authorities 
in the field of textile research and technology, most 
of them from industrial laboratories—which makes 
us realize how much research is subsidized by pri 
vate industry. The expositions and analyses are a 
combination of historical development, statistics, 
detailed technical explanations of processes; some 
chapters representing kinds of synthetic fibers, e.g., 
orlan, others dealing with synthetic fibers in Europe 
or Japan. It is profusely illustrated and if we can 
take the word of the director of the textile school 
at Georgia Institute of Technology, it “is a highly 
valued contribution.” 


Materials in a Materialistic 


Owners of World Railways, reviewed last month, 
will have little need for Pocket Guide to American 
Locomotives,” but libraries not able to afford the 
more expensive volume may find the 250 photo 
graphs with accompanying data covering locomo 
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tives in service on American railroads an excellent 
volume for identification. And since the 
locomotive is fast disappearing from the American 
scene, the guide may soon be interesting histori 
cally 


steam 


Intended for workers, not lookers, are three r 
cent additions to the Frazee-Bedell Automotive 
Series," * ™ which are intended to make effectiv: 
trouble shooters of mechanics who are dealing with 
the results of automotive collisions, faulty fuel and 
ignition systems, and in the selection, use, and 
repair of outboard motors. Well printed, profusely 
illustrated, and clearly written, they are a part of 
a series of books developed through a research 
project organized by the American Technical Soci 
ety 

Also intended for workers—cabinet makers and 
mill workers—is Cabinetmaking and Millwork 
which could be used as a text by students. It covers 
the tools, materials (glues, veneers, plywoods 
etc.), and layout, with many illustrations and 
diagrams 

Handcraft in Metal,” printed in Great Britain 
and more handsomely illustrated than the above 
volumes, is a textbook for the use of teachers, stu 
dents, and craftsmen. It is based upon the metal 
section of Handcraft in Wood and Metal but ha 
been amplified, revised, and reillustrated. It should 
be appreciated by those who take their hobbies 
seriously 

Handcraft in Wood™ is an expansion of the 
other half of Handcraft in Wood and Metal, and 
as such serves as a companion volume to Handcraft 
in Metal, being much the same in purpose and 
appearance. A distinguished feature is the section 
of 48 pages of photographic plates which include 
many examples of historic and contemporary furni 
ture and woodwork and tools. 

Much more simple in its approach is John Lace) 
Book of Woodcarvine,” which is intended for those 
who like to whittle for fun. Clear, large illustra 
tions of dogs, larger animals, fish, and birds ac 
company the text, which is in very large type and 
simply written, making it fine for a high school 
student who has an urge to make a ruddy duck 
book end for his favorite librarian 

A little more complicated is Plastics for the 
Home Craftsman” which seems rather ambitious 
for use in the basement hobby nook. It, too 
fusely illustrated and employs more technical terms 
in giving instructions for heating the sheet, carving 
the disc, and polishing the results. In fact, it seems 
to include all the necessary information for setting 
up a home industry for making ladies’ buttons, baby 
toys, or powder boxes. 


is pro 


for Ele 
mentary Schools," which is intended for teachers 
who recognize the place of handwork in our mod 
ern scheme of education. The material “provides 
the basic fundamentals of craft experiences.”’ Ugh! 
And a complete description of a craft program for 
all levels of education is included for the under 
standing and appreciation of boards of education 
school administrators, directors, and supervisors It 
has all the information necessary for leatherwork 
projects, weaving potholders, hammering copper or 
aluminum trays, and making broomstick animals 
with clear, large illustrations and textual content 
which “has been a part of the curriculum of the 
Cleveland Public Schools for the past eighteen 
’ “In short, Handerafts for Elementary 


Covering a wider range is Handcrafts 


years 
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Schools tells you how to do it, when to do it, and 
why.” That is, unless you would rather just read 
a book. Or play a game. In which case, A Guide 
for Games” provides a source of information about 
1,000 individual and team games—some new, 
some old favorites, suitable for boys and girls aged 
8-18 taking part in organized recreation. Perhaps 
because it is an English publication, more emphasis 
is placed on games for boys, and the information 
on rugby and rounders games and practices seems 
better suited to English than American teachers of 
physical education 


Ireland and the Irish * 


is a charming kind of travel book and more, for it 
contains sketches of the history, folklore, and tradi 
tions of the country followed by information on 
various sections which supplements the more con 
ventional guide books. The charming style of writ 
ing, the excellent photographs, and the Irish au 
thor's wise decision not to attempt to deal tech 
nically with the politics of Partition, make this a 
most unusual tribute to the wonders of the Irish 
scene 


Current Trends in State Legislation * 


is the first of a series of volumes which will deal 
with current problems of statute law. The students 
who have undertaken these under the direction of 
the faculty at University of Michigan Law School 
have chosen from the great bulk of state legislation 
that which deals with problems common to many 
states, and that which incorporates some new con 
cept such as a new solution for an old problem or 
application of an old concept to a new problem 
Chapters on recent legislative trends in defamation 
by radio, in administrative enforcement of civil 
rights, and nine other topics, make it of interest 
not only to the law student but to those in political 
science 


Footprints and Maps 


Footprints of Assurance’ is a beautifully printed 
and handsomely illustrated heavy volume giving a 
complete record of fire marks used by fire insurance 
companies in sixty-three countries. The 1800 fire 
marks, with full description of the mark and date 
of organization of each company, are supplemented 
by general statements on the various periods of 
history—to fit the fire marks into their proper per- 
spective—and represents over twenty years of pa 
tient research. The author has great enthusiasm for 
his subject and Holger Cahill calls it another valu- 
able contribution to American everyday history, but 
just how special can we get? 

A Selected Bibliography of Southern California 
Maps * is special, true enough, but more people are 
interested in maps. And the criteria used by the 
compiler in selection seems sound: areal coverage, 
subject matter, usefulness, and date. Arranged first 
by the whole state, then by county, the maps are 
grouped under such categories as geology, physical 
and hydrography, climate, vegetation, soils, popu- 
lation and political, land utilization, irrigation and 
flood control, etc., and cover federal, state, county, 
and private organizations as sources. The descrip- 
tions of each map are most valuable and the volume 
is a distinguished addition to the bibliography of 
maps 
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THE PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 
(Continued from page 215) 

of the school for a day. How proud we were of 
our Library Club president who ‘‘took over,’ need- 
ing little coaching, and did a beautiful job while 
the librarian, sitting at a table as “Patti Tate, stu- 
dent,” thoroughly enjoyed Gown of Glory! Teen 
agers do like to serve! 

From our experience with the club, we compiled 
a list of ‘Practical Pointers,” gleaned from numer- 
ous places—visits to other libraries, suggestions 
from other librarians, and ideas from student as 
sistants: 


1. A shelf or two of pocket books attract stu 
dents who may not otherwise read willingly. Of 
course, the titles are carefully selected—classics and 
current titles 

2. We have found book jackets most accessible 
when filed in folders alphabetically by author in a 
drawer of the vertical file, with some pulled out 
and placed by subject. Teachers like them for bul 
letin boards—and so do we! 

3. In order to help newcomers to the library 
junior high schoolers, seventh graders particularly 

we paste red stars on the spines of books meant 
particularly for younger readers. 

4. A number of coin folders may be stamped in 
advance of need by student assistant with library 
name and address. As the need arises, a sentence 
or two will bring the wanted pamphlet or other 
material with a minimum expenditure of time. 

5. A collection of small planters containing 
hard-to-kill green plants will add an inviting note 
to any library throughout the winter. Philodendron 
and ivy will grow in water alone as well as in soil 
and provide a vine decoration—particularly attrac 
tive in red containers. A sweet potato grows a 
beautiful vine in a short time. 

6. Our catalog drawer labels used to get grimy! 
Someone thought of covering them with Scotch 
tape before inserting. Now we have neat-looking 
labels indefinitely. 

7. Student assistants made up an index to our 
collection of short stories in the form of a card 
file—a help when the teacher of literature requests 
reports on particular stories or those of particular 
authors. 

8. A biography index to our 920's serves us 
often and well. 

9. One answer to “What's the book about?” 
display jackets with Wilson Cards and students 
learn quickly where to find an answer. 

10. A small magnetic bulletin board is both 
colorful and useful for announcements, committee 
lists, special work assignments, etc. pertaining to 
student assistants 

11. A Book Mending Party proved a novel and 
very popular type of entertainment for our Library 
Club. Attendance was entirely voluntary. After 
chatting and mending a “pile” of books, we ad 
journed to the corner drug store where everyone 
rejected a sundae in favor of a “black cow’ —a 
small reward for an evening's work! 

12. The library provides a fine setting for fac 
ulty meetings—a good way to get all teachers to 
the library occasionally. They are sometimes 
tempted to return more often as a result. 

EstHER C. Emerick, Librarian 
Brentwood, Pennsylvania, High 
School Library 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
== TIBRARIES “LCE BROOKS MeGUIRE 


Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Powered Flight 


| Par arngrnen MUST BE SURE TO PUBLICIZE among 
their faculty the fiftieth anniversary of powered 
flight, with its useful pamphlets and the contest 
for teachers, which it is sponsoring 

Two pamphlets reached my desk the other day 
and I found them especially welcome because only 
a short time before, one of my teachers had been in 
to tell me he was planning to make Power his first 
unit for the school year. The first booklet is entitled 
“Flight.” Its pages have certain characteristics of a 
comic book, but the contents are a terse, graphic 
history of flight development. The second, “Fifty 
Years of Aviation Progress,” is a mine of historical 
and statistical information. A letter from Julia 
Bennett, director of the Washington ALA office 
says that these pamphlets are sufficient in quantity 
for countrywide distribution to libraries. She also 
informs us that the New York Times is to have a 
special section of material on the anniversary, Oc- 
tober 11. Copies will be on sale for two cents each 
to schools and libraries. 

The contest involves selection of four classroom 
teachers from each state who during the year (De 
cember 17, 1952 through December 17, 1953) have 
done the best work in preparation and/or use of 
instructional materials for aviation education. 
These teachers will receive a three-day, all-expense, 
free air trip to Washington, D.C., to attend the 
Wright memorial fiftieth anniversary dinner on 
December 17. Fuller information and the pam- 
phlets can be secured from: The National Commit- 
tee to Observe the 50th Anniversary of Powered 
Flight, 1405 G Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C 


Tools of our Trade 


The last week of August is orientation period 
for Austin teachers. I was given the opportunity 
of speaking to three groups on ‘Reading for Fun 
and ‘New Books Too Good to Miss,” topics which 
worked no hardship on my nervous system. In 
each case it was a pleasure to tell the group of 
teachers about the three fine titles in the field of 
children’s literature which bear a 1953 copyright 

The first, A Critteal History of Children’s Litera 
sure, (Macmillan) by the impressive quartette of 
Cornelia Meigs, Anne Eaton, Elizabeth Nesbitt, and 
Ruth Hill Viguers, establishes once and for all the 
right of good children’s books to take their place 
with world literature. As a tribute to Doris Pattee’s 
twenty-one years of service with the Macmillan 
Company and to all reading children, the Chil- 
dren's Library Association presented her with a 
specially bound copy of this book at the Newbery 
Caldecott banquet. Your copy will not be bound in 
beautiful red tooled leather but the contents are 


invited to send 
McGuire at Casis 


School and children’s librarians are 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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just the same and promise a rewarding experience 
as yOu peruse the pages. 

I had the pleasure, in a hotel elevator at Los 
Angeles, of examining the first copy from the ALA 
Press of The Unreluctant Years bY Lillian Smith 
I love that title because it expresses so well the 
receptivity of childhood to its rich heritage of read 
ing! This will be a splendid book to put into the 
hands of your teachers and parents to enable them 
to explore the many types of books that their chil 
dren may read. It will also strengthen their own 
critical powers in selecting books both for the class 
room and home libraries. 

The last title in this field is the new edition of 
Children’s Books Too Good to Miss (Western 
Reserve Press, $1), that excellent list of timeless 
books selected by a group of Cleveland librarians 
and teachers of children’s literature. You will enjoy 
May Hill Arbuthnot's fine introduction and be glad 
to show the list to parents who ask, “What books 
should I be buying for my children’s library?’ This 
question has been put to me so snany times that I 
suggested that one of our bookshops stock the list 
sO parents could own a copy. By the way, it will 
make a good Christmas present for mothers and 
fathers of growing families! 

A fourth tool, more prosaic but definitely valu 
able to children’s and school librarians is Subject 
Headings for Children’s Materials by Eloise Rue 
and Effie LaPlante (ALA). Its selection of head 
ings is based on an extensive survey of teachers’, 
youth librarians’, and children’s preferences in 
terminology for cataloging headings. 


Don't Let Them Slip Through 
Your Fingers! 


Here is a delightful story sent in by Mary Peters 
publicity chairman for the Children’s Library Asso 
ciation. It was culled from Julia Carter's report as 
supervisor of work with children in the Cincinnati 


Public Library 


8s At the ope ning of the ‘chool ferm., 
registvalion was heat y,asit alu aysis then 
and there was delay at the central desk in 
issuing of new cards. One small boy 
asked several times for his card and was 
told each time that he must wait another 
week for it. Finally, he entered the li 
brary, planted himself firmly before the 
desk and with heard erect and eyes flash 
ing, announced, Ladies, this is your last 
chance!” Luckily for the library assistants 


the card had arrived. 


As the opening of school brings a noisy horde of 
sixth graders to the library, I feel as though each 
one was saying these very words to me. This / 
my last chance with them before they are swooped 
up into the busy life of junior high school. My 
challenge is to do all I can to strengthen thei: 
library and reading ties before they slip through 
my fingers 
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| Bo NOVEMBER, the Maywood Branch Library 
took part in the program to get out the vote 
by decorating a front window with a polling booth 
A pair of pants and some slightly run-over shoes 
were borrowed from a “library husband” 
stalled in the booth in a most realistic 
with a few cigarette stubs and burned matches 
under foot. Some instruction sheets on how to 
mark a ballot, a locked ballot box, and a large sign 
saying ITS UP TO YOU IN '52 completed the display 
The local newspaper story about 
‘George,” the ‘‘voter’’ in the window, by saying 
“The sad note about all this is that George can't 
really vote, because after all he is only a dummy 
But please don't you be a dummy—VorTE Novem- 
ber 4,’ suggests librarian Willa Williams.” 
WILLA WiLLiaMs, Branch Librarian 
Maywood, Illinois, Public Library 





and in 
manner, 


closed its 


OCTOBER 


1953 


The Month 


Pittsburgh's Brentwood High School library gave 
official welcome to Halloween on its triple-panel 
cork bulletin board with a TRICK OR TREAT dis 
play of construction paper cut-outs. The central 
figure was a pumpkin-headed scarecrow, surrounded 
by smaller scarecrows and—for an eerie Halloween 
touch—bats. A foreground construction-paper fence 
unified the composition 


The Listen, Look, READ, THINK, ARGUE, 
TALK, THEN Vote! display in the Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, Free Public Library was built around 
a calico donkey and elephant standing in front of 
American flags. A miniature radio and television 
depicted “Listen and Look,” and a small telephone, 
“Talk.” “Argue” was two marionettes. “Read and 
Think” were depicted by books on politics. The 
most important words, “Then Vote!” were illus 
trated by a ballot box and voting booth replica 
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‘News and Notes of Wilson Publications 


11,000 16mm Motion Pictures 


_" ELEVENTH EDITION, completely revised, of 
the EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE is the 
most comprehensive guide to 16mm films. It is 
arranged in three parts: an alphabetic title and 
subject index, a classified and annotated subject list, 
and a directory of main sources. Librarians will 
want to consult it for their own programs, to advis« 
groups of its availability, and to recommend it in 
schools and colleges to teachers using films, Natur 
ally included in the GUIDE are all necessary details 
for purchasing or renting films—the name of the 
producer or distributor, running time, age limits, 
color, cost, and whether sound or silent. Space here 
permits suggesting only some of the principal fea- 
tures of the GUIDE. In 1,000 pages, 11,000 cur- 
rently available 16mm motion pictures are indexed 
and described. These include more than 3,000 
“free’’ films and 249 feature films. Order numbers 
are given for 4,000 Library of Congress catalog 
cards and for 2,000 evaluation cards available from 
the Educational Film Library Association. Films of 
outstanding merit are starred. In short, the EDU- 
CATIONAL FILM GUIDE offers the best possible 
insurance for the best possible programs. 

THE EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE and other 
standard Wilson publications were featured in a 
sample resource center set up as part of the film 
festival presented by the American Association of 
University Women at the Syracuse, New York, 
state fair in September 


Seven Chapters Completely Rewritten 


Stocks of THE SOUTH AMERICAN HAND.- 
BOOK: 1953 have just been received from the Lon- 


don publishers. All sections of this 30th annual 
edition have been brought up to date and seven 
chapters completely rewritten. Separate chapters in 
the book are devoted to the twenty-three countries 

including Mexico, Cuba, the Falkland Islands, 
and English colonies—in Latin America. The 
banker, the oilman, the exporter, the importer will 
find a wealth of statistics covering his special in 
terests. The political scientist and economist will 
find sections devoted to history, constitutions, gov- 
ernments, and living conditions. And, the real or 
armchair traveler will be delighted with the “what 
how to get there,’ ““what to wear,” and 
what will it cost” paragraphs that are featured in 
the sections hightlighting all the principal, and 
many lesser, cities to the south. Flora, fauna, to- 
pography, climate, and scores of other subjects are 
not neglected 


to see,” 


States 49 and 50 
When STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII AND 


ALASKA was first announced as number 5 in the 
current Reference Shelf volume, the odds seemed 
better than even that one or both would be well on 
its way to admission to the Union before the book's 
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publication. Then the trend suddenly reversed it 
self. Are the reasons for the delay pure; (sic) power 
politics? In separate sections the book presents the 
arguments for admission, or nonadmission, of each 
territory. The reader will be interested in forming 
his own opinion of their validity 


Tribute to Bliss 


In last June's “Lighthouse’’ we described the 
luncheon meeting of the Editors’ Council of The 
H. W. Wilson Company to celebrate the comple 
tion of Henry E. Bliss'ss A BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
CLASSIFICATION. It is a pleasure to quote a 
tribute which was paid to him simultaneously, on 
the editorial page of the June 1953 Library Associ 
ation Record: 


It is not given to everyone to round off his mag- 
num opus in his eighties. Sophocles, truly, wrote 
his well-tempered Philoctetes when he was 86, but 
there are not many such parallels. Henry Evelyn 
Bliss, who is 83 this year, has at length finished the 
great work begun forty-two years ago when he out- 
lined his scheme of classification in the Library 
Journal. The BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICA- 
TION, with the publication of volumes III (classes 
L-Z) and IV (the index), is now entire. The occa 
sion is a moving one and as librarians we should all 
feel indebted to Bliss for the wealth of scholarship 
and the careful architecture of his life’s work. Nor 
ought we to overlook the amount of cooperative ef- 
fort, including the contributions of British librar 
ians, which went into the making of that classifica- 
tion. The number of libraries in this country who 
are resolute enough to adopt the Bliss scheme is 
mounting and there is surely no more fitting tribute 
to his achievement. 


Mr. Bliss’s life and accomplishments are de 
scribed in detail in the September issue of CUR 
RENT BIOGRAPHY. 


Comments from Engiand 


It is always interesting to know English reaction 
to American library reference works and we are 
glad to publish the following excerpts from the 
British press 

“Indexes to works of fiction (author, title, and 
contents), have been published now and again over 
the years, the most ambitious and best produced be 
ing the FICTION CATALOG The work is 
quite fascinating . . . shows about fifty-six per cent 
of the titles available on this side . . . should be to 
hand in libraries interested in the subject analysis 
of fiction.” —Library Review, Summer 1953 

“This [USING YOUR HIGH SCHOOL LI. 
BRARY } is a practical self-help manual primarily 
for use by school and college students The 
approach is from the student's point of view, to 
guide his first steps in finding his way about the 
library. . Some of the works cited are American, 
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but sufficient of them are English for this outline 
to be useful in this country as well. ... The style 
is pleasantly readable, and the manual well illus- 
trated with drawings and photographs of card cab- 
inets, reference works, and examples of catalogue 
entries, and reproductions of pages from books. The 
whole is rounded off with advice on general reading 
for recreation and on the formation of a pérsonal 
library.”’—Library Review, Summer 1953 


Reprints 


The "Freedom to Read’’ statement published in 
the September BULLETIN, together with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's statements on freedom, have 
been published in a four-page reprint. Quantities 
up to 100 may be ordered free from THE WIL- 
SON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52. 


Visitors 


Gertrude Forrester, head counselor, West Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey, to discuss plans 
for the new edition of her annotated bibliography, 
OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE (formerly 
called OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS), which 
is to be published by The Wilson Company early 
next year. 

Joan MacLean, to discuss a Reference Shelf com- 
pilation which she is preparing for The Wilson 
Company on the racial issue in Africa 

Willa M. Edwards, instructor of library science, 
South University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Evan Farber, librarian, State Teachers College, 
Livingston, Alabama. 

THE 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Bliss, H. E. BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIPICA- 
TION. Vols I and II, 2d ed. in one vol. 
$15; Vol. III, $15; Vol. IV. $15. 


CuRRENT BioGRAPHY. Monthily issues 50¢ 
a copy, $4 a year; yearbooks $6 each. 


FICTION CATALOG, 1950 edition. 
supplements through 1954 
ice basis. 


Krahn, Frederic A. comp. EDUCATIONAL 
Firm Guipe, 11th ed. rev. $7.50. Sup- 
plementary service schedule and price on 
request. 


Annual 
On the serv- 


Latham, Edward. STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 
AND ALASKA. Reference Shelf, Vol. 25, 
No. 5. Subscription price, 6 books for 
$7; separate titles, $1.75 each. 


Rossoff, Martin. Usinc Your HiGH SCHOO! 
LIBRARY. Single issues 70c. Qvwantity 
prices on request, 

SoUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK 


postpaid 


1953. $2 








ALA NOTES 
Objectives for Hospital Libraries 


The first official objectives for hospital libraries, 
drawn up by special committees of three library 
associations, are now available free in booklet form 
from the American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

The new guide, which specifies standards for 
patients’ libraries, hospital medical libraries, and 
nursing school libraries, is based on an outline 
drawn in 1937 by Perrie Jones, librarian of the 
St. Paul Public Library. It spells out size of staff ; 
qualifications and duties of staff members; mini 
mum number of volumes required, the library 
budget; equipment and location of libraries; and 
the functions of advisory library committees. 

The objectives and standards have been accepted 
and endorsed by the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, American College of Surgeons, National 
League for Nursing, American Library Association, 
Medical Library Association, and Special Libraries 


Association, 
CLA Officers 


The Children’s Library Association has elected 
the following to office for the coming year 

Vice Chairman and Chairman-elect: Virginia 
Haviland, Reader's Adviser for Children, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Public Library 

Secretary: Eleanor Burgess, Chief, Children’s 
Department, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary. 

Treasurer: Charlemae Rollins, George C. Hall 
Branch, Chicago Public Library 

Director to DLCYP: Natalie Mayo Edwin, 
Supervising Librarian, Children’s Department, San 
Diego, California, Public Library. 

Members-at-Large for Newbery and Caldecott 
Awards: Siddie Joe Johnson, Children’s Librarian, 
Dallas, Texas, Public Library; Siri Andrews, Li- 
brarian, Concord, New Hampshire, Public Library; 
and Ruth O. Bostwick, Supervisor, Children’s De 
partment, St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library. 


SORT 


Georgia Gambrill, first assistant in the reference 
department of the St. Louis Public Library, was 
elected national chairman of the Staff Organizations 
Round Table, a division of the American Library 
Association, at the ALA Los Angeles conference 


Ist Reoks ©) is Wet -3t a 
Kind In The U.S.A. 


BUILDING AN AVIARY $2.25 
By Professor Carl Naether. Describes 
every possible size aviary for cage birds. 

SKUNKS AS PETS 25 
Second Edition. 32 pages. Illustrated. 

ABC OF CATS DISEASES 85 
64 pages. Anatomy of cat. Symptoms 
and treatments. 





Write for catalogue 9 with 312 books on pets free. 
ALL-PETS BOOKS, Inc. 
P O Box 151, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


All-Pets monthly magazine $2.75 a year. 
Never less than 100 pages. 
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THOUGHTS 


Today’ S PROBLEMS Fi 


paibemmnetne 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 


Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


indexed in Readers’ 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 


ret 18 Volumes 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 











OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 


Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 
223 fields of work and 483 cross 
references. Use on ANY 
SIZE folders 
List of Pen meet hy. 70¢€ 
Complete $7.50 Postpaid 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 


1512 Linecoin Way La Porte, indiana 


labels 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York jf, N. Y 








LIBRARIANS! 





We'll buy your books—any quantity 


ALICAT 


One of 
Broadwa 


Write 
BOOK SHOPS 


America’s Largest 


SCENIC Bt 2x2 $ ~RaE 
COLOR SLIDES set 


Over 115 different sets to select. 
te the lands yeu are discussing. Write for catalog. 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. 
Dept. 9 134 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


287 So. 





Take your students 














STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
edited by Fredson Bowers 


A few complete seta of Studies in Bibliography, Volumes 1-5, 
are still available at a total cost of $27 Librarians are 
welcomed as members of the Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia. 


For details, write 
JOHN WYLLIE, Secretary-Treasurer 


c/o Alderman Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


—5 STANDARD DOG BOOKS— 


All by CAPT. WILL JUDY, editor of Dog World 
TRAINING THE DOG—8th ed. $3.00 
CARE & KEEPING OF DOG—5th ed. 2.00 
DOG SCRAPBOOK 2.50 
PRINCIPLES OF DOG BREED'G 
KEN’L BUILDING & PLANS 3.00 
Publishers also of Dog World Maagacine 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
July Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 


VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 


e ‘bette 





4.00 











ns for librar 
of r fred 40th 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


45 Fifth Ave Suite 90¢ New York 





PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN (woman) 
to take charge ot adult services and of ref 
erence work in community 45 minutes from 
New York City. Salary from $3800, depend 
me on education, experience New York 
State Professional certificate required. New 
York State retirement system; 5 day week 
4 weeks vacation. Write Box F, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin 
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BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2 COPIES OW FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES 
as well as SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
— Duplicates Purchased — 


ABRAHAMS MACAZINE SERVICE 
' 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORKI. NY 





E offer an efficient skilled service for lo- 
cating your out-of-print books, and 28 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


415 Lincoin Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y 








GOOD USED BOOKS - 50°-*1 


Thousands of Librarians and bargain-wise 
book buyers regularly receive our famous 
lists. Literature, arts, history, biography, 
philosophy, popular fiction, detective, ju- 
venile, etc., etc. Just drop us a post card. 


EDITIONS, Dept. we, Hempstead, N. Y. 








We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles trom 
BOOKS | foxes: 
STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. thousand volumes— 


The World's Leading others through our efi- 
International Booksellers cient search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching 

















WANTED: 


Connecticut 


Full 
high 


librarian for large 
One 
Must have one 
Apply to H 
Windham 


time 


school with teacher 


background preterred year 
of library 
Nelson, Principal, 


Willimantie, 


science Chester 
High School, 


Conn 
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Imported from London 


Recommended in the Standord Cafelogs for 
Public Libraries ond High School Libraries 








The Most Comprehensive List 
INDEXES and DESCRIBES 
11,000 16mm Motion Pictures 


-—— EDUCATIONAL FILM — 
GUIDE 


11th edition completely revised ¢ 1000 pages « $7.50 postpaid 


Stik ts Mlidadional Pilon Colle be you wentetice Galt debe’ tas 
grams are the-best. It can be confidently recommended to your local 
_ groups, churches, schools, women's clubs, adult education and civic 
Organizations, as a guide to successful programs. There are many 
films described for the social fields, education, labor, management, the 
sciences, travel, etc. 


The arrangement of the Guide is: 
1. An alphabetic title and subject index 
2. A classified and annotated subject list 
3. Adirectory of main sources 


More than 3,000 “‘free’’ films and 249 feature films selected for ‘their 
educational value are included. Outstanding films are starred. Order 
» gumbers are given for 4,000 Library of Congress catalog cards, and for 
2,000 evaluation cards of the Educational Film Library Association. 
Age levels are suggested and film reviews that have appeared in leading 


periodicals are noted. 


To sum up, the NEA Journal v wrote not long ago of the Educational 
Film sgt 


ae Sen of information concerning films 
iingine for purchase, rent or free. . .” 





New films are released daily. When ordering your copy of the 11th edition, 
save money by also ordering the Supplementary Service which will consist of 
semi-annual supplements through Spring 1957. The price of the Supplementary 
Service is. $7.50, but the combination offer for the main vol and supp 
ments ordered together is only $12.50. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue + New York 52, N. Y. 
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From You and space 
by John B. Lewellen (Children's Press) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 











60,000 Stories 
appearing in 
4,320 Collections 


are indexed in 


SHORT 
STORY 
INDEX 


1,553 Pages 
Bound in Buckram 
Service Basis 


Many librarians have eagerly 
awaited this new Index that 
quickly locates for them the 
many stories in the volumes 
of collections on their shelves. 
Superseding Firkins’ INDEX 
TO SHort StToRrIES and its 
Supplements (1923, 1929, 
1936) and containing many 
more subject headings, the 
SHORT STORY INDEX 
covers 4,320 books with about 
60,000 stories published 1949 
or earlier. 


THE H W. WILSON CO. 


950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 

















ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 
A list of books to be included in the 1953 
Annual of the Essay and General Literature 


Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. To 
be supplemented by new titles each month. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Industrial Sci- 
ence, Present, and Future. Ed. by Ruth 
C. Christman. The Association 1952 $2 

Arms, G. W. Fields Were Green. Stan- 
ford Univ. Press 1953 $4.50 

Baptey, J. H. Form and Spirit; a Study in 
Religion. Beacon Press 1953 $3.25 

Bairp, A. C. ed. Representative American 
Speeches, 1952-1953. $1.75 (Reference 
Shelf v25 no3) 

Best Articles of 1953; 25 Most Memorable 
Articles of the Year selected by Rudolph 
Flesch. Hermitage 1953 $3.50 


BRETNOR, REGINALD, ed. Modern Science 
Fiction. Coward McCann 1953 $3.75 


Brooks, VAN W. Times of Melville and 
Whitman. Dutton 1953 (Everyman's Lib. 
648A) 


CLUZEL, MAGDELEINE. Glimpses of the 
Theatre and Dance. Kamin 1953 $5 


CoLe, TosBy, and CuHINoy, H. K. eds. Di- 
recting the Play. Bobbs 1953 $4 

Curti, M. E. and others. History of Ameri- 
can Civilization. Harper 1953 $6 

Curt, M. E. ed. American Scholarship in 
the Twentieth Century. Harvard Univ. 
Press 1953 $4.50 (Library of Congress 
ser in American Civilization ) 

DINGLE, H. Scientific Adventure. Philo- 
sophical Lib. 1953 $6 

DuNcAN, H. D. Language and Literature 
in Society. Univ. of Chicago Press $5 


SLONIM, M. L. — of Russian Literature, 


from its Origins 

1950 $5 
SMITHBERGER, A. T. ed. Essays: British and 

American. Houghton 1953 $3 


WopbEHousE, P. G. and MEREDITH, Scorr. 
eds. Week-End Book of Humor. Wash- 
burn 1952 $3 


Worcester, D. A. Fundamentals of Politi- 
cal Economy. Ronald 1953 $4.50 


hrough Tolstoy. Oxford 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is pa monthly, except July 

r 


and August, and may be obtained regularly 


om your library. 





FICTION 


BELLOW, SAUL, 1915- 


Adventures of Augie March; a novel. Vi- 
king 1953 536p $4.50 

A first person story of a Chicago boy 
growing up during the twenties and the de- 
pression. His experiences include “slum life, 
high life, organizing unions, riding the rails, 
selling paint, grooming dogs, student, thief, etc. 
as well as lover, friend and a most human 
human being.” Kirkus 


CLeweEs, Howarp, 1912- 


Epitaph for Love; a novel. Doubleday 
1953 252p $3.50 

The discovery of oil in the Po valley sends 
Harry Lucas, an Englishman living in Italy to 
an international conference in Florence during 
a communist uprising. There he meets again 
with Nina Castiglioni a spy whom he had known 
during the war as an informer and had betrayed 
in spite of their love. Now he secures her free- 
dom altho he cannnot redeem their love 


CREEKMORE, HuBERT, 1907- 


Chain in the Heart. Random House 1953 
401p $3.75 
“Tells of three generations of a Negro 
family, and their struggle for dignity and self- 
respect. A small Southern town is the scene of 
the story.” Huntting 


FORESTER, CEcIL SCOTT, 1899- 


Hornblower and the Atropos. Little Brown 
1953 325p $3.50 

Fills in chronologically the three-year 
period between “Lieutenant Hornblower” and 
“Captain Horatio Hornblower” 

“A very very Junior Captain, way down the 
seniority list, Horatio Sendioeee is given his 
first command, the trim ‘Atropos.’ In his zest 
for his assignment, he performs some minor 
miracles, and wins attention from his chief and 
from his sovereign.” Kirkus 

_ Appeared serially in the “Saturday evening 


GoupcE, ELIZABETH, 1900- 


Heart of the Family. Coward-McCann 


1953 337p $3.75 

Continues the story begun in ‘The bird in 
the tree’ (1940) and “Pilgrim's Inn” (1948) 

Into the home of David Eliot comes Se- 
bastian Weber, an Austrian refugee, once a 
world-famous pianist, now bitter and full of 
hatred for all mankind and all goodness. The 
story tells simply how Sebastian's hate is purged 
by his association with the large Eliot family and 
how the Eliots are made finer by the necessity 
to understand and succor Sebastian 


NATHAN, ROBERT, 1894- 


Train in the Meadow. Knopf 1953 178p 
$2.75 

A train stops in a meadow in sight of the 
mountains that mark the border. Everyone aboard 
has been worrying about the journey, about what 
lies behind him and what ahead. The story re- 
veals what happens then, and particularly when 
another train, coming from the direction of the 
mountains, pulls up and stops alongside 


PATON, ALAN, 1903- 


Too Late the Phalarope. Scribner 1953 
276p $3.50 

The story of a young white South African 
police lieutenant, idolized in his community, who 
violates one of the strictest laws of that country 
governing the relationship between white and 
black. It is a portrayal of the desperate struggle 
within himself of a conscience-stricken man 


ULLMAN, JAMES RAMSEY, 1907- 


Sands of Karakorum. 
254p $3.50 

John and Eleanor Bickel, American mis- 
sionaries have vanished into Red China and 
Frank Knight sets out to find them. The search, 
however, is more than a physical journey from 
Shanghai to the “desert of black sands” the site 
of Karakorum, ancient capital of Genghis Khan. 
Exactly what the Bickels and Frank Knight seek 
and find is something each reader must decide 
for himself 


Lippincott 1953 
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WILLIAMS, BEN AMES, 1889-1953 


Portions of this book ee | previously 
The Unconquered. Houghton 1953 689p 


“The New Yorker” in different form 


$5 panels FRANZ VON, 1879- 


Sequel to: House divided 

A story of the South in the Reconstruction 
period. Inspired by General Longstreet's ex- 
ample Major Currain has moved to New Or- 
leans to make a fresh start. His attention is di- 
verted from business by the tense political situ- 
ation which culminates in a riot. His son, Peter 
is involved 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BEMELMANS, LUDWIG, 1898- 


Father, Dear Father. 
illus $3.50 
About a European trip which Bemelmans 
took a year or so ago with his thirteen-year-old 
daughter Barbara and her poodle, Little Bit 


Viking 1953 247p 


GIPSON, FRED BENJAMIN, 1908- 


Cowhand: the Story of a Working Cow- 
boy. Harper 1953 216p $2.75 

“Fat Alford became a cowboy because he 
hated picking cotton. He was far from the hero 
portrayed by fiction writers; he didn’t have to 
shoot people and, as his nickname suggests, he 
was not romantic. But he was a good cowboy 
and knew the loneliness, hardships, and ex- 
uberant joys of the cowboy’s life.” Retail book- 
seller 


HFILBRONER, ROBERT Louis 
Worldly Philosophers ; the lives, times, and 


ideas of the great economic thinkers. 
Simon & Schuster 1953 342p $5 
Contents: Economic revolution; Wonder- 
ful world of Adam Smith; Gloomy world of 
Parson, Malthus and David Ricardo; Beautiful 
world of Utopian Socialists; Inexorable world 
of Karl Marx; Victorian world and the under- 
world of economics; Savage world of Thor- 
stein Veblen; Sick world of John Maynard 
Keynes; Modern world; Beyond the economic 
revolution; A guide to further reading 


JowrrtT, WILLIAM ALLEN JOWITT, IST EARL, 
1885- 
Strange Case of Alger Hiss. 
1953 380p $3.95 
“In this analysis of the celebrated Hiss- 
Chambers case, the Earl Jowitt, former Lord 
Chancellor and Attorney General of Great Brit- 
ain, sets down what he considers the important 
phases of the case as garnered from a thorough 
reading of the full transcript of the second trial 
and the major books relating to the trials."” Mc- 
Clurg. Book news 


Doubleday 


MEHDEVI, ANNE SINCLAIR 


Persian Adventure. 
$3.50 


“A girl from Wichita married a member 
of the Iranian mission to the U.N.; ultimately 
the ery couple were summoned ‘home,’ and 
the girl from Wichita discovered a rich feudal 
society, tenaciously clinging to ancient custom 
of as persistently striving toward modern ideas.”’ 
Retail bookseller 


Knopf 1953 271p 


Memoirs; tr. by Brian Connell. Dutton 


1953 ,c1952, 634p illus $6.50 

The author “starts with brief account of 
his youth, tells of his notorious activities in 
the U.S. during World War I, describes at 
length his political adventures in Weimar re- 
public and Third Reich; concludes with tale of 
his misfortune since 1945 and some general re- 
flections.” Library journal 


RAVERAT, GWENDOLEN MARY (DARWIN) 


1885- 
Period Piece. 
illus $3.75 
Charles Darwin's granddaughter “irrever- 
ently recollects her childhood in Victorian Cam- 
bridge—her rich and elaborated memories of 
the details of everyday Victorian life and of the 
surroundings and society in which she spent her 
earliest years." McClurg. Book news 


Norton 1953 ,cl1952, 281p 


SERGEANT, ELIZABETH SHEPLEY, 1881- 


Willa Cather; a memoir. 
288p front $3.50 
“Elizabeth Sergeant began her friendship 
with Willa Cather in 1910, and this memoir 
traces the development of Miss Cather as a 
novelist and as an individual.” Huntting 


Lippincott 1953 


SVORONOS-GIGANTES, GERASSIMOS, 1923- 


I Was a Captive in Korea ,by, Philip 
Deane ;pseud,; Norton 1953 253p $3.50 
“A British correspondent describes his 
three years as a prisoner of the Reds, with all 
the suffering and humiliation that thousands 
must still endure. Parts have appeared in ‘New 
—_ Herald Tribune’ syndicate.” Retail book- 
seller 


ADVENTURE 


SHIPTON, Eric EARLE, 1907- 


The Mount Everest Reconnaissance Expedi- 
tion, 1951. Hodder 1953 128p illus 
maps $6 

__ “The leader of the Reconnaissance Expe- 
dition presents in photographs and text the story 
of the men who paved the way for a new ap- 
proach to Mount Everest. Among the incidents 
described and pictured is the discovery of the 
giant footprints apparently of an unknown mon- 
ster. Photographs show the grandeur of the 
highest mountain peak in the world.” Huntting 


VILLIERS, ALAN JOHN, 1903- 


And Not to Yield; a story of the Outward 
Bound School of Adventure; illus. by 
Jean Main and David Cobb. Scribner 
1953 183p illus $2.50 

A typical summer cruise around Ireland on 
the ““Warsprite” a training ketch for the “Out- 
ward Bound Sea School” established in Wales 
after World War II. “Twelve boys, from all 
parts of the United Kingdom and America, get 
to know each other and a lot about sailing 

Storms, maneuverings and a rescue form ;part of 

their experiences; Kirkus 
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FOLKLORE 


FosTeR, JAMES RALPH, 1890- ed. 
World’s Great Folktales, arranged and ed. 
by James R. Foster. Harper 1953 330p 


$3.95 

A collection of 90 folktales “presented un- 
der subject headings arranged to reveal the af- 
finities of theme and symbolism rather than un- 
der place of origin groupings. The majority 
are from Europe but there is . . . representation 
of Asiatic lore as well. Pertinent notes refer to 
uses of themes and symbols, and selection with an 
eye for important themes make this of scholarly 
value as well as amusement.” Kirkus 


LITERARY ESSAYS 


JARRELL, RANDALL, 1914- 

Poetry and the Age. Knopf 1953 271p $4 

Partial contents: Obscurity of the poet; 
Two essays on Robert Frost; Age of criticism; 
John Ransom’s poetry; Some lines from Whit- 
man; Reflections on Wallace Stevens; Walter 
de la Mare; Alex Comfort; Tristan Corbiére; 
Muriel Rukeyser; R. P. Blackmur; Two essays 
on Marianne Moore; Poets; Situation of a poet 


MENEN, AUBREY, 1912- 
Dead Man in the Silver Market. Scribner 
1953 203p $3 
A memoir in part and contains much that 
helped in the shaping of the author's philosophy. 
It is in addition a look at the current state of 
affairs and particularly at the resurgence of 
strong nationalistic feeling throughout the world 
Chapter two appeared in “The New York- 
er” in a slightly different form 


SMITH, LILLIAN HELENA, 1887- 
Unreluctant Years. A.L.A. 
$4.50 
“A Canadian children’s librarian shares the 
reflections of many years of experience, as she 
discusses and analyzes the ‘qualities of certain 
established children’s classics . . . which will 
help us to form sound judgments of newer 
books as they appear.’”’ Bkl. 


NATURE 


CHEESMAN, EVELYN, 1881- 

Insects; Their Secret World; illus. by 
Arthur Smith. Sloane 1953 ,c1952, 
246p illus $3 

First published in Great Britain 1952 with 
the title: Insects indomitable 

“All about insects—what they look like, 
how they live, their protection against enemies, 


their uses and their destructiveness, etc.” Re- 
tail bookseller 


DuRRELL, GERALD M., 1925- 
Overloaded Ark; illus. by Sabine Bauer. 
Viking 1953 272p illus map $3.75 
“This is the chronicle of a six months’ 
collecting trip that my companion John Yeal- 
land and I made to the great rain forests of the 


1953 193p 


Cameroons, in West Africa. Our reason for 
going on this trip was twofold: first, we wanted 
to collect and bring back alive some of the fas- 
cinating animals, birds, and reptiles that in- 
habit this region; second, we had both long 
cherished a dream to see Africa.” A word in 
advance 


NEW ENGLAND— 
OLD AND NEW 


CorBETT, SCOTT 
We Chose Cape Cod. Crowell 1953 307p 


$3.50 
The author and his family moved to East 
Dennis so that he could have a quiet place in 
which to write. His book about his community 
covers the local mores, a great deal of folklore 
and history 


Moopy, RALPH, 1898- 
Fields of Home; illus. by Edward Shenton. 
Norton 1953 335p illus $3.50 

“The author's share of hardships and heart- 
throbs, revealed in ‘Little Britches’ and ‘Man 
of the Family’ continue when the family, moved 
from Colorado to the East, send him to work 
on his grandfather's farm in Maine. Grandpa's 
crabbiness is softened by Uncle Levi's visits, the 
planning of a new barn, etc., and the end re- 
sult is a satisfactory relationship between the 
old and the young.” Kirkus 


RELIGION 


KEPLER, THOMAS SAMUEL, 1897- 

Religion for Vital Living. World Pub. 
1953 113p $2.50 

“An attempt to translate religious values 

and ideals of the Christian faith into an idiom 

for ‘twentieth-century individuals’ . . . He is 

concerned in this book with helping people to 

‘come of age religiously’ and ‘to get along with 
themselves.’ "’ Kirkus 


VAN KEUREN, FLoyp, 1880- 
Game of Living; a personal philosophy for 
our times. Scribner 1953 148p $2.50 
The author shows how our lives can be 
made richer and fuller, how problems can be 
met and conquered 
Partial contents: You, the chief player; 
Other people; Mystery and magic of conscience; 
Fatigue and rest; A realistic and reasonable re- 
ligion; Conquest of fear; How it all works 


RUSSIAN GERMANY 


KLIMOV, GREGORY, 1917 ?- 

Terror Machine; the inside story of the 
Soviet administration in Germany; tr. 
from the German by H. C. Stevens; in- 
troduced by Edward Crankshaw and 
Ernst Reuter. Praeger 1953 400p $4 

Describes the Soviet system of “colonial” 
exploitation in action, relates the author's close 
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observations of the ramifications, the actual oper- 
ational methods and the motivating forces of the 
secret police (which permeates the Soviet ma- 
chine like an electric circuit) and the psycho- 
logical factors influencing the actions of its high- 
er officials 


WOOLLY WEST 


WOoLLE, MURIEL VINCENT SIBELL, 1898- 
Bonanza Trail; ghost towns and mining 
camps of the West; illus. by the author. 
Indiana University Press 1953 510p illus 
maps $8.50 


“The author writes of the men who sought 
gold, from California to the eastern rim of the 
Rocky Mountains and of the hardships they had 
to bear as they flocked to this area. Her illus- 
trations show the towns and sites they settled.” 
McClurg. Book news 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


DicKSON, MARGUERITE (STOCKMAN ) 1873- 
Bennett High. Longmans 1953 218p 
$2.75 


When the buildings of Montgomery High 
are condemned and Angelica Foster must spend 
her senior year at Bennett High School, on the 
‘wrong side of the tracks’ in Factoryville, her 
resultant problems get an adult handling. An- 
gelica goes to Bennett with a heavy set of prej- 
udices. But during her year she comes to the 
healthy realization that the lower middle class 

. are not such a bad lot after all." Kirkus 


FELSEN, GREGOR, 1916- 
Street Rod, by Henry Gregor Felsen. Ran- 
dom House 1953 277p $2.50 


Companion volume to the author's “Hot 
rod.” The author “writes about a teen-ager 
whose love of cars is mixed with his need for 
personal revolt to prove his independence. The 
book carries a message for both parents and 
young people.” Huntting 


LANCASTER, BRUCE, 1896- 
Blind Journey. Little Brown 1953 303p 
map $3.95 


“Through Ward Gratwick, young officer 
attached to Ben Franklin's household, we learn 
about the activities of our first minister to France 
and the excitement incident to transporting 
French gold back to America.” Retail bookseller 


MEANS, FLORENCE (CRANNELL) 1891- 
Alicia; illus. by William Barss. Houghton 
1953 266p illus $2.75 


“Alicia Baca takes her junior year of col- 
lege at the University of Mexico. Alicia's Span- 
ish background helps her and her roommate, 
Honey Bennett, through many scrapes and some 


difficult decisions.” Retail bookseller 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


Prick, CHRISTINE, 1928- 

The Dragon and the Book; written and 
illus. by Christine Price. Longmans 1953 
196p illus $2.75 

When the Danes burn the monastery, which 
has been his home, Wilfrid saves the precious 
bejewelled Psalter made for the King. But he 
encounters the raiders or their thievery every- 

where as he strives to reach Alfred, and for a 

while the Psalter is lost. How the Psalter is given 

to another than the king and how Alfred and 

Wilfrid dream of bringing the world’s knowl- 

edge to England concludes the story. Time: late 

800's 


-HOLZ, JACKSON VOLNEY 

One-man Team. Morrow 1953 249p $2.50 
Although Elmer Finch looked like a clum- 

sy overgrown country boy when he came to Law 

ton College, the football manager could see he 

was a natural athlete. This is the story of how 

Elmer was coaxed and flattered and even tricked 

into saving the football future of Lawton College 

SMITH, RALPH, 1901- 

Dragon in New Albion, by S. H. Paxton 
ppseud,, illus. by John C. Wonsetler. 
Little Brown 1953 213p illus $2.75 

The story relates the amazing adventures 
of Harry Foulke, a young man of Sir Francis 

Drake's company, who “deserted” to hunt down 

a traitor. Based on known facts about the Miwok 

Indians of the San Francisco Bay region and 

about Sir Francis Drake, it all surely might have 

happened 


TUNIS, JOHN ROBERTS, 1889- 
Other Side of the Fence. 
224p $2.50 
The story of “almost” seventeen-year-old 
Robin who persuades his parents to let him go 
on a summer cross-country trek from Connecticut 
to California. How he meets many crises is de- 
veloped in this tale of a boy on his own for the 
first time 


Morrow 1953 


SUBTEEN 


Brock, EMMA LILLIAN, 1886- 

Kristie Goes to the Fair; written and illus. 
by Emma L. Brock. Knopf 1953 84p 
illus. $2.50 

_ The adventures of the twins Elmer and 

Einer Iverson with Rosalie, the pig they were 

grooming for the county fair. The unexpected 

antics of Rosalie and of Kristie, the Iverson's 
white horse cause more mishaps than they had 
bargained for but all ends well 


CHASTAIN, MADYE LEE 
Fripsey Summer; written and illus. by 
Madye Lee Chastain. Harcourt 1953 
210p illus $2.50 
Sequel to: Bright days 
“The main concern of Marcy and the Frip- 
sey ,children; whose ages range from four to 
fifteen, is for Mr. Fripsey’s new job. If things 
go well his boss will appoint him to a recently 
vacated regional directorship for his firm. But 
‘mean’ Mr. Tibber's impending inspection visit 
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doesn't Prevent them from having fun in the 
interim.” Kirkus 


De LEEuw, ADELE LouIsE, 1899 

Hideaway House, by Ac léle and Cateau De 
Leeuw; with illus. by Robert Candy. Lit 
tle Brown 1953 151p illus $2.75 

“The Tituses and their youngsters Jonathan 
and Esther Ann move to Ohio in 1791 to start 
clearing land on a huge claim. With the other 
settlers near them they build, work, worry and 
have their rewarding good times. The Miami 

Indians, intermittently on the war path, neces- 

sitate wintering in a stockade, and when they 

attack in the spring, it is Jonathan's and Esther 

Ann’s cave that provides safety.’” Kirkus 

HAYwoop, CAROLYN, 1898- 

Eddie’s Pay Dirt; written and 
Carolyn Haywood. 
illus $2.50 

Sequel to: Eddie and Gardenia 

“Enterprising Eddie . . . comes home from 
his uncle’s ranch complete with sombrero, par- 
rot, snake and an old souvenir XXX bucket of 

Texas soil given him by a ranch friend, Manuel. 

(The story follows, Eddie and his friend, Anna 

Patricia, through several hair-raising-to-profitable 

escapades.” Kirkus 

LAWRENCE, MILDRED (ELWOOD) 1907- 

One Hundred White Horses; illus. by Os- 
car Liebman. Harcourt 1953 176p illus. 
$2.50 

“Chronicles of the Page family who move 
from New Haven in 1886 to set up a store on 
the Indian River in Florida. Hardy, happy in- 
dividuals, Penny and her mother and father 
make friends with the assortment of people near 
them. Penn's wish, to count up white horses 
for a big wish, is miraculously granted.” Kirkus 

LEWELLEN, JOHN BRYAN, 1910- 

You and Space Neighbors; drawings by 
Winnie Fitch ,and, Joe Phelan. Chil- 
drens Press 1953 58p illus $1.50 

A factual book of the earth's neighbors in 
space. Here are the “close” neighbors of our 


illus. by 


Morrow 1953 188p 
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own solar system and then the nearest star be- 
yond, four thousand light years away 


NorTON, MARY 

The Borrowers; illus. by Beth and Joe 
Krush. Harcourt 1953 180p illus $2.50 
First published 1952 in England and 
awarded their Library Association Carnegie 
Medal as the most distinguished children’s book 

of the year 
“What happens when a human boy be- 
friends one of the people in a fascinating min- 
iature world where the inhabitants, no taller 
than a pencil live in a quiet old house and skill- 
fully ‘borrow’ what they need.” McClurg. Book 


news 


PICTURE BOOKS 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE, 1910-1952 
Little Frightened Tiger, by Golden Mac- 
Donald ,pseud, and Leonard Weisgard. 

Doubleday 1953 unp illus $2.50 
“One timid little tiger grows brave when 
he discovers that everything and everybody is 
afraid of something—from elephants to mice. 
He also learns a family is a pretty comfortable 

thing to have." McClurg. Book news 


GoupDEY, ALIcE E. 1898- 
Jupiter and the Cats; pictures by Paul 
Brown. Scribner 1953 90p illus $2 
Jupiter, the terrior, is made miserable when 
the neighborhood cats invade his domain. Why 
the cats came, and how they finally left is the 
secret of this book 


SCHLEIN, MIRIAM, 1926- 

Fast is Not a Ladybug; a book about fast 
and slow things; illus. by Leonard Kess- 
ler. Scott, W. R. 1953 unp illus $1.75 

In this book the author explores the basic 
concept of slow and fast, and helps children 
develop an awareness of the relative meaning 
of speed 





READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 
libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 
field, and Toronto. 





FICTION NONFICTION 


SELINKO. Desirée PEALE. Power of Positive Thinking 
CRONIN. Beyond this Place Hart. Rommel Papers 

Uris. Battle Cry MARSHALL. Man Called Peter 
Costain. Silver Chalice Cousteau. The Silent World 
Wouk. Caine Mutiny HerzoG. Annapurna 

Jones. From Here to Eternity Crossy. Call Me Lucky 


GANN. High and Mighty BEAUVOIR. Second Sex ; 
WALTARI. Dark Angel Dopce. Poor Man's Guide to Europe 


- Kinsey. Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 33 

La Mure. Moulin Rouge ; 
K = Lad JACKSON. Life Among the Savages 

a Emperor , w* Jowirr. The Strange Case of Alger Hiss ... 
Du Maurier. Kiss Me Again Stranger BANKHEAD. Tallulah 
MICHENER. The Bridges at Toko-ri Rocers. Angel Unaware 
Goppen. Kingfishers Catch Fire Murrow. This I Believe 
AMBLER. The Schirmer Inheritance Douctas. North from Malaya 





